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CKNTRAL AFRICA, 

NO. I. 

Of Africa, the least known of the great divisjons of the earth, there is 
siill enough revealed to excite an intense interest in her past history and 
future fortunes. What a crowd of emotions does the verymeniion of 
Egypt summon up ! To what a feeling of abasemeni does the cruelty and 
oppression of man exercised upon his fellow man give rise, in a re- 
trospect of the history of the slave trade in Western Africa, during the last 
three centuries ! On the antiquities in the land of the Pharoahs it is not 
our purpose, however, now to dwell : nor shall we speak of the countries 
to the south; Nubia and Abyssinia ; nor of the various fortunes of the 
ancient Mauritania, Barbary of the present day, except as introductory to 
a fuller notice of that region which has excited and must for ages lix the 
aUention of the philanthropist and Christian. We refsr to that cen- 
tral portion of Africa, extending fiom the Great Desert on the north, to a 
supposed similar though les? extensive desert in the south, and from the At- 
lantic ocean, which bounds it on the west, to Nubia and Abyss5nia,ivhich li- 
mit it on the west. TUis is the land of the Negro Race, beyond which if 
we add the country of Lower Guinea, extending along the western coast to 
the south; it haa never passed except in the bonds of slavery. 

Of the geographical extent and importance morally of this vast region com- 
pared with the so much more spoken of states of Barbary^ an idea is readily 
obtained by a very brief calculation. Baiibary, though a long line of 
terriiory, measuring from Mogadore, in the western part of Morocco, to 
the Eastern limits of Tripoli, which adjoins Egypt, nearly two thousand 
miles, is, in breadth, seldom over one hundred ; and in many places is not 
more than live or six ; its average breadth has been estimated at about 
fifty or sixty miles. The limits are, to the north, the Mediterranean sea, 
and to the south, the great Atlas chain of mountains. On the southern 
side of this range is a plain stretching without defined limits to the south, 
it is called the Land of Dates, and though possessing naturally the same 
dry and desert character as the bordering regions, itderives from thestreaa:s 
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poured down from the Alias a certain degree of fertility, which continues 
to the places were these are absorbed in the sand, or expanded into 
lakes. 

Central i\FuicA, on the other hand, bounded by ^he great desert of 
Sahara to the north which separates it from Barbary, and by another de- 
sen to the south, by which ii is divided from Southern Africa; and ex- 
tending from the Atlantic occean to Nubia and Abyssinia, as already 
stated, is, in extent of territory, fertility of soil, climate and population, of 
far greater importance than the region just mentioned. Geographers 
speak of this great division of the cojuihent under two heads, of Western 
Africa, and Central Africa; but the attempt at distinction is aibitrary, and 
we shall consider them both under the latter designation. The southern 
limits of Central Africa proper is the range called the Mountains of 
the Moon^ or Kong Mountains. These traverse the entire^coniinent from 
east to west and serve as a barrier against the encroachments and desolating 
influence of the desert to the south. They first appear on the western 
coast near Sierra Leone, where iheir lofty peaks, called the Mountains of 
the Lions overlook the Atlantic. The southern and western boundary, 
which we would assign to Central Africa, is the range already mentioned 
of the Kong and Mountains of the Moon, from the tweniietli degree of 
east longitude to where they are traversed by the Quorra river near the 
Gulf of Guinea; then in a line down this river to its mouth, and thence 
along' the Atlantic coast west and north to Cape Blanca or near the be- 
ginning of the greatdesert. Conformably with this division, Central Africa 
will include Senegambia and Upper Guinea and the settlements English 
French, Portuguese, and American, which are commonly regarded as 
parts of Western Africa. Our reason for this arrangement is the contin- 
uous coimtries from west to east, all inhabited, with feiv exceptions, by 
the negro race ; and this region, with the addition of Lower Guinea, along 
the coast to the southward, being the proper, at least the only home and 
abiding place which it has yet found, from the earliest date to the present 
day. Whenever the negro people have passed the limits* of Central Africa, 
whether to the north through the desert to Barbary, or to the east into 
Egypt and Nubia, or to the west by^sea, they have done so byt he violence 
and superior force of others : they have been entrapped, manacled, and 
confined; and in foreign lands doomed to slavery, with all its ills and all 
its iiorrors. 

Central Africa, according to the limits which we assign to it on 
this occasion, extends from the twenty-fifth degree of east lo the seven- 
teenth of west longitude?, and from the fifth to the sixteenth degree of 
north latitude; being nearly fifteen hundred miles in length, by seven hun- 
dred and fifty in breadth, and forming a square surface of more than a 
million of miles. Beginning at the western coast, it includes Senegambia 
or the region watered by the two rivers, the Senegal and the Ganibia, 
Upper Guinea } and in the interior, going eastwardly, Soudain, Bornou 
and Tacror. 

Senegambia is inhabited chiefly by three nationsof the negro race, via. 
the Fouiahs, the Manditigoes, and the Jalofs. The Feloops are another 
wild and rude people, who inhabit the shores to the south of the Gambia. 
The Timmanees are inhabitants of the country which border on that part 
of the coast in which the British colony of Sierra Leone is situated, and 
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are represented to be the chief agents in the slave trade. Tliey are des- 
cribed as hospitable, treacherous, and avaricious. 

The people in the neighborhood of the American colonies of Liberia, 
are the Deys^ an indolent and inoffensive people, occupying the coast on 
lioth sides of the Mesurado to the number ofVoOO or 8000; the Bassaa, 
al«o [jeacpful but more industrious and numerous, further south, and 
tiio Qiieahs and Condoes in the interior. There are, also, scattered 
settlements of Kroomen, whose native country is near C<ipe Palmas, and 
who are a laborious and hardy race, acting as pilots, porters, and oarsmen 
of the trading vessels on the coast. 

, From the Mesurado to Cape Palmas extends what is called commonly 
the Grain or Malaghetla Coast of Guinea. Beyond Cape Palmas, the 
coast turning to the north east, and reaching as far as Cape ApoHonia, is 
called the Ivory Coast. 

From .ApoHonia to the Rio Volta extends what is called the GoW 
Coast of Africa. The kingdoms in the interior arc'y now, all under the 
sway of the J9.s/ianlees. 

On the eastern side of the Rio Volta commences what Europeans have 
called the Slave Coast ; not, however, on account of this alone being the 
region from which slaves are procured, but because these were of the 
most docile and tractable character. The country in the interior consisted 
originally of the two kingdoms of TVhidah and Ardrah^ forming the most 
populous and the best cultivated parts of the African coast. The whole 
of it was represented to be like a garden, covered with fruits and grain of 
every description. Amid this abundance the Whidahs having become 
luxurious and effeminate, were unable to make head against the wailiky 
power of Dahomey^ in ifie interior, which invaded and conquered them at 
the beginning of the last century. The first ravages were dreadful, and 
the country was rendered s'hnost a desert, nor has its peaceful submission 
ever allowed it to regain i}s former prosperity. 

We shall not, at this tiine, attempt even, an enumeration of the difler- 
ent kingdoms and people of Central or inland Africa, bnt conclude this 
imperfect sketjch by some notices of the state of moral degradation into 
which the inhabitants of Western Africa, in the countries already men- 
tioned, are reduced. Hereafter, we may find it convenient to describe in 
brief outline the physical geography and products of the soil and the 
commerce of these vast regions. 

We shall avail largely in our subsec(uent remarks, as we have done 
in the preceding ones, of the Encyclopedia of Geography.* "It is im- 
possible,'* says the author of this work, " to name a region tolerably 
peopled, where any progress at all has bepn made in the arts, which . is 
so completely illiterate as Negro Africa. It is not enough to say that it 
has neither books, authors nor learned men; In no part of this extended 
region is there an alphabet or hieroglyphic, or even a picture or symbol 
of any description. All those refined processes, by which the ideas of 
one mind are made to pass into those of another, are entirely unknown. 
The facility of subsistence, and the absence of circumstances tending^ to 
rouse the intellectual energies, are doubtless the causes of this singular 

* Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Bianchard, 3 vols. : a work of great value, which 
ought to find a phice in evory family library. 
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(lefieiency ; for, as already observed, thefe can be no ground to presume 
any original want in the capacity of the negro. Their powers of oratory, 
and their skill in politics and war, indicate talents which, under proper 
impulse, would lead to excellence in literary composition. In the more 
improved nations, there has been found to exist an oral literature, traditfoa- 
ary songs and poems, the recitation of which is listened to with delight." 

Poly AMY, throughout all tropical Africa, has no limit but that of ability 
to maintain a considerable number of wives. It forms even a source of 
wealth, for, except the principal wife, who is mistress of the household, 
and the sacred wife, who is consecrated to the fetiche, all are made to 
■work hard, both in tilling the fields, and in manufacturing mats and 
cloths. 

- Idolatry and Superstition of religion, as embracing the belief in a 
supremely wise and good ruler of tr.e universe, and in a future state of 
moral retribution, tlje negroes have very obscure conceptions ; while 
almost every superstition which can degrade the human mind reigns in 
full sway. To express generally what is sacred, what is forbidden, 
what is endowed with supernatural powers, either beneficent or malig- 
nant, they employ the term fetichf- Every thing which strikes thefimcy 
of a negro is made his feticke. The grand or natural fetiches are rocks, 
hills or trees of remarkable size and beauty. Bat there are fantastic ob- 
jects of veneration, Avhich each individual adopts and carries about v/ith 
him. Such are, a piece of ornamented wood, the teeth of a dog, tiger, 
or elephant, a goat's head, a fish bone or the end of a ram's horn. 
Some merely carry branches of trees, or a bunch of cords made of bark. 
They set up these fetiches in the houses-, the fields or the centre of the 
villages, erect altars to them and place before them dishes of rice, maize 
and fruits. The framing of these fantastic objects of African worship, 
and selling them at an enormous price, forms the chief occupation of the 
African priesthood. 

The people cherish the general belief of a future state, little connected, 
liowever, with any idea of moral retribution. The questi^)n is, whether 
they have faithfully observed the promises made to the fetiche, and for- 
borne every thing by which he could be offended. According to their 
ideas, the future world will be a counterpart of this ; will present the 
same objects to the senses, the same enjoyments, and the same distinc- 
tion of ranks in society. Upon this belief are founded proceedings not 
only absurd, but of the most violent and atrocious description. A profu- 
sion of wealth is buried in the grave of the deceased, who is supposed to 
carry it into the other world : and human victims are sacrificed often in 
whole hecatombs, under the delusion that they will attend as his guards 
and ministers in the future mansion. This savage superstition, prevails 
to a peculiar extent in those great interior monarchies, which, in other 
respects are more civilized than the rest of Western Africa. 

Human Scrifices. — The countries on the waters of the Mesurado and 
Sherbro in the interior are inhabited by a people entirely negro in reli- 
gion and manners. Travellers enumerate the kingdoms of Bulm, Quoja, 
Monon and Folga, which they sometimes even dignify with the title of 
empires. The sovereigns are in general absolute, and their obsequies are 
celebrated with human sacrifices, thoiiffh not to the same frightful extent as 
in some of the countries to the east. 
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In the interior, from the Grai» Coast, the state of society is nearly the 
same as in the comitries just described ; the sovereigns absolute, human 
sacrifices prevalent to a certain extent, and also self-immolation, the wife 
being in many cases expected to sacrifice herself at the grave of her 
husband. 

But the Ashantee people, who are the most numerous of any in West- 
ern Africa, are they who have acquired the most horrible notoriety for 
iaeir surpassing barbarism, especially in the vast amount of huntan sacri- 
fices. There are two annual customs, as they are called, in which the 
king and chief men seek to propitiate the manes of tlieir ancestors by a 
crowd of victims. . Foreign slaves and criminals are selected in preference ; 
but as each seeks to multiply the number, unprotected persons cannot 
walk abroad without the hazard of being seized and immolated. At the 
death of any of the royal family, victims must bleed in thousands ; and 
the same is the case when the king seeks from the powers above, favour- 
able omens respecting any great projected undertaldng. The abuse of 
polygamy is also carried to the highest pitch. The legal allowance of 
wives for the king is upwards of three thousand, selected from the fairest, 
danisels in his dominions. These unfortunate creatures are treated witK 
the greatest cruelty, and often put to death. 

Dahomey is governed upon the same system as Ashantee, and with all 
its deformities, which it carries to a still more violent excess. The bloody 
customs take place on a still greater scale ; and the bodies of the victims,, 
instead of being interred are hung up on the walls and allowed to putrify.. 
Human skulls make the favorite ornament of the palaces and temples, and 
the king has his sleeping apartment paved with them. His wives are 
kept up to an equal number with those of the king of Ashatitee. All the. 
female sex is considered as at the king's disposal, and an annual assem- 
blage takes place, when, having made a large selection for himself, he dis- 
tributes the remainder among his grandees, who are bound to receive them 
with the humblest gratitude. 

The practice of human sacrifice prevails in Eyeo or Hio, an extensii-e 
country of Central Africa, though not quite to the same degree af? im 
Ashantee and Dahomey. On the demise of the king on of any great chief, 
his principal ofiicers and favourite wives are doomed to die along with 
him. Most tragical scenes are thus presented, as the devotion is by no- 
means voluntary, but the necessity of it imposed by public opinion, pro- 
duces the deepest distress both in the prospect and in its actual arrival. 

Here we may pause and ask the reader to medit'dte for a brief pe- 
riod on the moral darkness which now overspreads Central Africa, and 
the whole of the Negro race who inhabit it. To the first emotions of 
horror at the scenes continually enacted, in that benighted land, will natu- 
rally succeed a longing desire to bring about a change and a reform, the 
most marked feature of which would be the substitution of Christianity 
for paganism, and the introduction of those institutions., political and so- 
cial, which find in Christianity alone a guarantee nnd. support. Who 
that desires such a change or reformation can look with indifference on 
the effects already made and in progress on the Western Coast of Africa 
by means of the colonies in Liberia, to bring about this consumma- 
tion. Is not the simple annunciation of one fact alone, viz. that a Chris- 
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tian church is now built on the spot at Bassa Cove, on which was raised 
an altar for human sacrifice, enough t& urge all men not actually insane, 
to aid in giving increased extension and aclivity to these colonies. 

Of the internal slave trade, we shall speak in a subsequent number, 
and show that without civilization and religion, no international laws, al- 
though enacted and enforced by all Christendom, and no abrogation, 
however sincere, of the foreign slave trade will suffice either to arrest, or 
materially diminish its vigour and barbaric tendency. 



fFo? the Colonization Herald.] 

PIICENICTA— ITS COMMERCE AND COLONIES. 

In attempting a brief historical sketch of the commenced colonies of 
the Phcenicians, I shall have an opportunity of showing what enterprise 
can accomplish by urging a people, who inhabited but a small strip of 
sea- coast, to connect themselves with nearly all parts of the then known 
world i and to become the brokers and carriers for the exchange and trans- 
portation of the products of remote climes, whilst they were themsclve?, 
the manufacturers of the most esteemed productions of art. The history 
of the Phcenician? shows the beneficent influence of Commerce in civiliz- 
ing and enlightening mankind, by removing national prejudices, facilitat- 
ing an interchange of opinions with and interchange of the productions 
of the soil and of goods, stimulating the faculties of the mind to their 
fullest and most varied action, in order to meet the multifarious wants 
engendered by the more complex relations of trade and manufactures. — 
Agriculture, though anterior in its origin to commerce, havS ^derived and 
still continues to derive from it many important advantages, and may, 
indeed be said to depend on it, in a greatmeasure, for support. So soon 
as the landholder sees that he enjoys facilities for disposing of more 
than is merely sufficient for the sustenance of himself and his dependents, 
his mental vision becomes extended; his exertions take a wider range,, 
the land, which was before allowed to remain a marsh or covered with 
tangled copse and briars, will novi' be drained and cleared ; his meadows 
will teem with cattle, his valleys will wave with grain, and his orchards 
will blush with fruitage. The merchant, likewise, who is ambitious of 
becoming a landed proprietor, vests often his earnings for trade in the 
soil, and carrying with him his customaiy habits of order, attention and 
economy, he attempts new projects of improvements, which if not always 
directly profitable to himself, are beneficial to the community by the new 
experiments and comparative trials which he made. The evident and 
immediate connexion between a flourishing commercR and snccessful asrri- 
culture, and the evidence of the wonderful impulse which the former 
communicates to the latter are shown in the Netherlands and England, 
which countries have, in succession, become the centres of traffic and at 
the same time presented tiie fair prospect of the best cultivated countries of 
the age. Still farther does commerce benefit agricultitre than by encourag- 
ing the .culture of indigenous productions: — she diversifies the productions 
of nature by causing an exchange of them between distant countries and 
at times opposite climates. Thus the citron of Media shed its uninter- 
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rupted succession of fruiis, and diffused its salutary fragrances amidst the 
groves of Italy; thus the sugar cane ol Asia has flourished in most of the 
southern provinces of Europe, and has thence been transplanted to the 
West Indies and the southern portion of the United States ; and thus, 
also, the vine of Portugal has succeeded to the barren and unprofitable 
forests of the Madeiras. Commerce conies in to the aid of defective or 
unsuccessful agriculture by enabling one country in which the customary 
crops have failed to receive the surplus produce of another, and thus it 
prevents the occurrence of the horrors of famine. By furnishing addition- 
al means of support and increasing in proportion the wants of mankind, 
commerce encourages manufactures and the useful arts. For such is the 
impulse given by this means to the mechanic arts, and such are the ad- 
vantages arising from the practise of them, that, in the hands of a mer- 
cantile and industrious people, the wool and iron o( their native lands 
become more valuable than the gold and jewels of India; and the plough, 
the spinning wheel and the loom, by increasing the means of employ- 
ment and subsistence, promote the population, give vigour to the activity 
and thereby add to the real wealth, strength, and happiness of a nation. 
It has been well said, that the operations of trade tend to procure the 
mastery of the sea. The opinion, so long ago held by Thenoistocles and 
Cicero, that to be master of the sea is to be master of the world, has been 
amply confirmed by subsequent experience, in the hi^story of Venice, 
Genoa, the Hanseatic Towns, Holland, England, and will it not be here- 
after told of America. To the same cause, mankind have been, and still 
continue to be, indebted for those arts and sciences, which add elegance 
as well as comfort to hfe, which render power respectable, and which 
dignify and exalt, at the same time that they refine and embellish the 
mind. 

Commerce by supplying a numerous part of society with the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life, without any manual exertion, leaves 
them at liberty to cultivate the polite arts; and by enabling the opulent to 
hold out ample encouragement to the man of genius, gives biith to 
emulation and perseverance. Manifold, indeed, and incalculable, are the 
advantages which learning and the arts have derived from the inventions 
and improvements of commercial nations. To a nation of n'erchants, 
the Phoenicians, the ancient world was indebted, if not for the origin, at 
least for the diffusion of the use of letters: to a nation of merchants, the 
modern world is little less indebted, if not for the invention, at least for the 
first introduction and eailiest improvements in the manufacture of paper 
and the art of printing. The commercial commonwealths of Greece 
were the first to encourage, to reduce to established rules, and to carry 
to perfection, the arts of poetry, painting and sculpture: the commercial 
com. mon wealths of Italy and Flanders, were the first to promote, them 
at their revival, and to give perpetuity and circulation to their works, by 
the discovery of new avis, (particularly engraving.) From the scattered 
remains of the Byzantine libraries, and from the darkest monasteries 
of Germany and Britain, a merchant of Florence (Casmo de Medici) 
collected the long forgotten works of the writers of antiquity, and 
added value to the collection by importations from Alexandria and 
Greece. A Uneal descendant of the same merchant, (Lorenzo de Medici,) 
instituted in his native city a school for the study of the antique, was 
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the nmnificent patron of learning and genius; was, in a word, the 
friend of JfAichel Angelo. A son of Lorenzo feiiowed in the same 
glorious career, and by liis exertions in the cause of the arts, gave such 
celebrity lo the age in which he lived, as entitled it to rank with those of 
Perides, Ptoiemy and Augustus. 

The improvements introduced by commerce have not been confined 
to those sciences on which it is dependent, but are extended to others, 
whose connexion v/iih it is less the effect of necessity than of the liberal 
spirit to which it has given birth. In consequence of so wide a field 
having been opened to curiosity, natural history has been investigated 
and explained in all its various branches ; medicine has not only been 
improved as a science, but derives some of its most valuable and effica- 
cious aids from foreign productions, such as the opium of Turkey and 
India, and the bark of Peru. Our holy religion, if we may consider it 
-as a subject of scientific inquiry, has been illustrated and confirmed by 
arguments, which nothing but the most extensive intercourse could have 
.ssjpplied. Even the vain eflx>rts of avarice, and the speculations of false? 
philosophy, have accidentally been promotive of real science, and of 
course beneficial to mankind. The labour, which has been exerted for 
the attainment of the precious rrietalsj has been the cause of various dis- 
coveries in mineralogy, and chemistry, is indebted for some of its most 
-valuable" acquisitions, to the search for the philosopher's stone. 

But the influence of well regulated commerce appears moat important, 
when consijlered in its relation to government; for, having received from 
liberty its strongest and most efieclual impulse, it reacts with equal force, 
as the blood, which circulates through the human frame still returns to 
the heart, the fountain and reservoir of the v/hole. The overthrow of 
the feudal system was the natural consequence of the liberal diffusion 
of trade; and in the spirit of active inquiry, which proceeded from the 
same cause, may be found the souice of that irresistible stream which 
spread the blessings of religious and political liberty over many of the 
countries of Europe, and whose fertiUzing influence has been experienced 
so largely in one portion of our own continent. 

In glancing at the map of the World we shall discover a similarity in 
situation in those countries which have been most generally distinguished 
in the history of trade. The inhabitants of the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean and the iEgean, were the first and most celebrated adven- 
turers in the ancient world : the inhabitants of the coasts and islands of 
the German Ocean, and of the Gulf of Venice and Genoa, were their most 
celebrated imitators in the modern. Possessed for the most part of few 
natural productions, they depended on external means of support : masters 
of a long line of sea coast, indented with bays, sheltered by promontories, 
and intersected with rivers, they enjoyed opportunities of transporting the 
produce of diflferent countries, from one part of the world to another; 
while industry, activity and perseverance, supplied the deficiency of a 
more fertile soil, or a more genial climate. 

I cannot, perhaps, better introduce the history of the Phoenicians than 
by repeating the brief summary of Von Miller, who designates them as the 
most important nation in the primitive times of the world. They were the . 
inventors of glass, of purple-dying, of coinage, and of the characters o f 
writing, which afterwards were adopted m Europe. Setthig out from 
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a narrow coast on the Syrian Sea, they visited all the shores of the Me- 
diterranean ; they peopled and cultivated the isle of Thasos, and many 
others in the vicinity of Greece, . as well as Bceotia, the north of Africa 
and the coast of Spain. While they embarked on one side at Elath on 
the Red Sea, to sail round Africa, they passed on the other through the 
Spanish Strait of Gibraltar ; sought tin in the mines of Britain, and amber 
where ^le Prussian Radaune poura itself into the Baltic | and as a second 
Tyre was founded by them in the Persian Gulf, so Kulm in Prussia was 
perhaps also their settlement. They even introduced among the ancients 
the notion of islands and a continent beyond the Atlantic Ocean. 

Let me now give, as far as the scarcity of records will allow, the de- 
tails of the chief heads of Phoenician history just sketched. We have 
indeed to lament our slender knowledge of their domestic history and en- 
terprises. The latter they were in the habit of concealing under the most 
impenetrable secrecy. Certain discoveries were purposely consigned to 
oblivion, because the magistrates dreaded 'the too numerous migrations 
and endless divisions of the Phoenician people. Tyre, the mother coun- 
try, fell also, at too early a period; and the writers belonging to the nation 
were lost together with its power and liberty. Our chief sources of in- 
formation are from the Hebrew arid Greek writers. Of the former raa:iidy 
the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

The Phoenicians* were a branch of the great Semetic or Aram^an family 
of nations, which, at an epoch beyond the reach of history, occupied the 
extensive plains between the Mediterranean sea and the Tigris, and be- 
tv/een the most southern point of Arabia and the Caucasian nrountains, 
and whose common descent is fully established by the use of one princi^ 
pal language, divided into various dialects. Much, too, in the govern- 
ment of the Phoenicians will appear in a clearer light by our considering 
them, not as a distinct people, but as composed of Syrian tribes which 
had settled on the coasts. . 

Phcenicia proper, even in its most flourishing state, was one of the 
smallest countries of antiquity, it comprised that part of the Syrian coast 
extending from Tyre to Aradus, a narrow strip of l^nd about a hundred 
and twenty miles in length from north to south ; and probably nowhere 
more than eighteen or twenty miles in width. This short line of coast, 
rich in bays and harbours, was covered with lofty mountains, many of 
which ran out into the sea and formed promontories, and whose hieights, 
covered with forests, supplied the most valuable material in the construc- 
tion of the fleets and habitations of the Phoenicians. The larger range of 
these mountains bore the name of Libanus, from which another branch, 
the Anti-Libanus, stretched easterly towards Syria. The sea which broke 
with great fury upon this rocky shore, had probably separated some of 
these promontories from the main land, and these, forming little islands 
at a small distance from the shore, are not less worthy of iiote than the 
main land itself, being everywhere • covered with extensive colonies and 
flourishing cities. Thus Aradus, the most no'rthern frontier city of Phoe- 
nicia, was built on one of those islands ; and opposite to it on the main 
land, was Antaradus, which derived its name from it. About eighteen miles 

).' 

*Heeren; Historical Reseai-ches into the Political Intercourse end Trade ^'^ ^"^^ i"^''^- 
cipal Nations of Antiiiuiiy. Vol. 2, p. 7- 
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to the south of this stood, r^nd still stands, Tripolis^ and at a like distance 
Byhlus^ with the temple of Adonis ; and again, further south, Berytus, 
the modern Beirout. Keeping along the coast, we come to Sidon^ at near- 
ly the same distance ; and finally, fourteen or fifteen miles further, at the 
extreme southern boundary of the country, was erected, upon another 
island, the stately Tyre^ the queen of Phoenician cities. The space be- 
tween these places was covered with a number of towns of less import- 
ance, but equally the abode of industry, and widely celebrated for their 
arts and manufactures. Among these were Sarephta, BotrySt Orthosia, 
and others ; forming as it were, one unbroken city, extending along the 
whole line of coast and over the islands, and which, with the harbours and 
seaports, and the numerous fleets lying within them, must have afforded 
altogether a spectacle scarcely to be equalled in the world, and'musthave 
excited in the stranger who visited them, the highest idea of the opulence, 
the power, and the enterprising spirit of the inhabitants. 

Although these cities existed altogether in the flourishing period of 
Phosnicia, history has given ns some account oi the manner and time of 
their successive foundations. They were colonies one of another, and 
like all other colonies of the ancient ' world, were founded either for 
purposes of trade, or by bodies of citizens who left their native abode 
in consequence of civil dissenlions. The oldest of them " the first bom 
son of Canaan,'* according to the Mosaic record, (Gen. x. 15) was 
Sidon, the foundress of the trade and navigation of the Phoenician 
cities. Sidon was the parent of Tyre. In the first place merely as a 
mart for her own wares ; but the daughter soon waxed greater than the 
mother, and successfully rivalled her. In the blooming period of 
Phojnicia, Sidon was only the second Phoenician city in point of estent, 
though still rich and mighty, and secured in a great measure by her 
excellent harbours, from ruin and decline so long as the maritime com- 
merce of the Phoenicians should endure. Arvath was founded by 
another colony from Sidon, and owed its origin to a civil broil in this 
city, which drove the discontented party to seek a new abode. Tripolis, 
as its name imports, was a common colony of the three cities of Tyre, 
Sidon and Aradus. 

The elder Tyre founfled by Sidon, and situated on the main land, 
continued a powerful, rich and flourishing commercial city, till the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian-Chaldean conqueror; agaisnt 
whom it had to defend itself during a siege or blockade of thirteen years; 
but that he in reality ever took or destroyed it, as is commonly asserted, 
there is (says Reeren) no historical proof. (This event occurred about 
600 years before Christ.) During the blockade, the greater part of 
the inhabitants took refuge upon a neighbouring island, already furnished 
with numerous establishments and buildings, and thus founded the island 
city of Tyre, which favoured by its strong position soon equalled the 
parent city, and not only out-lived the Babylonian and Persian empires, 
but continued to increase as the ancient Tyre declined. It was finally 
captured by Alexander the Groai, after an obstinate resistance ; but even 
he robbed it less of its ancient opulence and splendour by his arms 
than by tlie foundation of Alexandria, which, henceforth became the 
great seat of the commerce of liie world, though Tyre did not immediate- 
ly decline. In the midst of this city stood the temple of the principal 
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deity of the Tyrians, the protecting god of the state, as its name, 
Meleath, signifies. Tyre was protected by high walls of cut stone, and 
had ts\ o harbours, one on the north towards Sidon, the other on the south 
towards Egypt. The mouth of the latter could be closed by immeniss 
chains. 

The cities of Phosnicia were connected together by a loose kind of 
confederation, at the head of which stood onginally Sidon and afterwards 
Tyre — each city having, however, its own proper government and being 
independent of the others. It seems, also, that the chief authority was 
placed in the hands of kings, and that it was hereditary. But we have 
reason to believe that their sway was not despotic, — nay that the mon- 
ai'chical power was so strictly limited as to rehder it almost republican.—- 
It was not easy, indeed, for a despotism to endure so many centuries in 
commercial states, which can only thrive in the atmosphere of political 
liberty* A large maritime commerce requires a spirit of enterprise and 
resolute activity altogether incompatible with despotic government. — ■ 
Next to the kings stood the magistrates. These conjointly sent ambas- 
sadors. At certain periods, a general congress of the great Phcsnician 
cities was wont to be held, when the kings in council with the Synedrims, 
deliberated upon the common affairs of the confederacy. Tripolis was 
the place destined for the common assembly of the three principal cities. 
Besides this, as well remarked by Heeren, there is no^question but the 
authority of the monarchs, was very essentially limited by religion. The 
priests in these states formed a num.erous and powerful class, and seem 
to have stood next in rank to the kings. Sicharbas, or Sichaeus the chief 
priest of the principal temple, was the husband of Dido, and bifother-in-law 
to Pygmalion, His persecutions and death by the latter,gave rise to those 
serious commotions which ended in the emigration of that numerous 
colony which founded the city of Carthage. The political influence of 
the Phoenician priests of Baal among the Jews, which caused a revolution 
in the state is sufficiently well known. Among a people like the 
Phoenicians, where every thing so much depended oo sanctuaries and 
religion, the priesthood could scarcely fail to have a large share in the 
government, though we are not in a situation to determine precisely its 
extent. 

[to be COWTmUBD.] 



WHAT CAN COLONIZATION DO ? 

SiR:~Having observed, with regret, an article in one of the Daily 
Journals, doubting the practicability of effecting the benevolent purposes 
of the Colonizationists, permit one who was long incredulous himself, to 
stale the process which brought him to the full and unwavering confidence 
that this system was entitled to the co-operation of every American 
Christian, and challenged the services of every true patriot. That the 
whole fabric of slavery was incompatible with the spirit of Christianity, 
he never doubted: but as this evil had unhappily become interwoven into 
the very elements of our social and political system, it required but a 
cursory glance at our relation with the South, to perceive that violent 
measures for its cure would necessarily involve us in all the miseries of 
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civil and servile war. And equally aware of the morbid sensibility per- 
vading the slave-holding States in relation to any foreign intervention, it 
was no less evidont that only such measures must be offered as would at 
once consult the safety of the master, and secure the future welfare of the 
slave; for it is a position most gladly conceded, after an extensive per- 
sonal acquaintance with the South, that a wide spread sympathy for the 
happiness of the slave does prevail. 

What, then, were the most beneficial and practicable measures that 
could be suggested 1 An emancipation on the soil? Here the friend of 
the negro was met, in limine, with the difficulty, that the laws of nearly 
all the slave-holding States, denied that privilege, under the severe penal- 
ty of being sold into a bondage far worse than when held by hereditary 
possession, which the exercise of benevolent feelings had voluntarily 
severed. If he asked for leave to permit the enfranchised to remain, all 
agreed in the melancholy fact, that so long as surrounded by ihe slave 
population, the freedmen would, vvith few exceptions, be found to have 
deteriorated in morals, and not to have increased in physical comfort by 
emancipation. Did he propose their settlement in the free States ? This 
at once broufrht him to actual Colonization: but under circumstances 
the least calculated to promote the black man's beat interests. His very 
colour marked him as one of the race of bondsmen. The pride of freeman 
forbids association with even the offspring of the enslaved. Such dis- 
tinctions ever have, and, too probably, ever \vill obtain. They are galling 
to the black man — they destroy too frequently, his self-respect — and the 
awful desparity of crime between the two races, as established by our 
criminal calendar, attest the inadequacy of this mode of relief. The idea 
of transplanting this tropical race to the frozen regions of Canada, is too 
cruel to require comment : — and the slave-holder will never permit us to 
spring a mine at his very door by planting a negro State in Texas. 

Thus foiled in his merciful purposes at home, the Christian philanthro- 
pist looked upon the volume of sacred history, and there found his war- 
rant for Colonization abroad. From the time of Moses to the present 
period, mankind has never ceased to pursue the same system j whenever 
two distinct races, have been thrown together under the same government, 
the subjection of one of these races, or scenes of mutual slaughter,' have 
been eo universal, that we cannot but honour those wise and benevolent 
men who sought an escape from these terrific evils, by recourse to that 
system which had so early received the divine sanction, and indeed had 
been commanded by Deity himself. But the founders of the Ame.'-ican 
Colonization Society, althougti they wished that the whole of this long 
suffering race might eventually seek and find a home and an independent 
government of their own, among "their own kindred after the flesh," in 
the land of their forefathers, never anticipated that it could be effected by 
the Society per se. They well knew that its restricted resources could 
never be adequate to the removal of two millions and a half. They 
equally well knew, that ours being a representative (rovernment, they 
must endure the incredulity of the unthinking — the scorn and the ridicule 
of the crowd — until by a long course of benevolent labours, they establish 
the feasibiltiy of their system to the satisfaction of a majority of the 
nation. 

They looked for no miracle— they tickled not the ears of the nation 
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with the Utopian dream of " immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation" — they created no fierce and feverish excitement among the ^ 
slaves by unreal promises — ^but, trusting to the goodness of their cause, 
and the good sense and good feeling of the American people, they dili- 
gently applied themselves to the mighty task of building up an inde- 
pendent nation with materials the most crude, and on a shore long cursed 
by all the atrocities of the slave trade. And what has been the success 
of their experiment? It may indeed be said to be little short of miracu- 
lous — for in the brief space of sixteen years, with funds whose aggre- 
gate amount scarcely equals the individual outlay of Sir Waller 
iftaleigh in Virginia,, they have banished the slaver from nearly 200 
miles of coast, and rerscued hundreds of his hapless victims — they h;\\'C 
settled nearly 5000 emigrants (one-half of them emancipated for the pur- 
pose,) they have established schools, churches, temperance societies, 
and a newspaper: — agriculture, the mechanic arts, and a legitimate 
commerce, employing nearly twenty sail of coasting vessels, have 
sprung up, while the activity of their foreign commerce is attested by o'lr 
own marine lists. 

That the despised Colonizationists have effected all this, is beyond the 
reach of cavil — it is now a part of the history of our enlerprisiiig country. 
And while our opponents have been gravely debating the possibility of 
establishing one colony, a little constellation has risen — star by star — and 
shed its light along the dreary coast, giving promise of new " United 
States" in due season. — May not these benevolent founders of Liberia 
be well satisfied with their experiment ? Need I blush to acknowledge that 
these results have dispelled all my doubts ? And may not the statesman 
safely assume that if a feeble society, assailed from its very foiMidalion 
with ridicule and reproach, has been able to found and sustain young 
States, the patriotism, the philanthrophy, and the piety of this great 
nation can accomplish the noble -work of justice to ihem and the mercy 
to both? Nor is it among the least cheering of these results achieved 
by this noiseleb3 and unpretending system of practical benevolence to the 
black man, that it has won its way to the love, and confidence, and grati- 
tude of benevolent proprietors — so that the Society has from its very 
commencement, been distressed by offers of emancipation — distressed, 
because its funds have not enabled it to relieve a tithe ol the cases pre- 
sented. There are at this moment, between one and two thousand ap- 
plicants for the privilege of Colonization, and thousands more are in a 
state of training for the same purpose, and the late venerable President 
Munroe assured the writer, that if adequate funds were possessed by 
the Colonization Society, he could procure 10,000 slaves by voluntary 
emancipation m his native State alone. Each year's development of the 
ample resources of the colonies forsecuiing the welfare of the colonists, 
and of their importance to the commerce and manufactures of this 
country, will increase the tide of emigration, until, with due aid from the 
national treasury, the stream shall exceed the annual increase, and then a 
rapid decrease in the existing total of coloured population will ensue. 
This I know will be denied — but I appeal to facts as the best data for my 
conclusions. Let us then remember that by official returns, the emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom was 76,000 last year, and that during 
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the year 1836, nearly 100,000 emigrants were landed at New York 
alone. And have not our poor blacks quite as many reasons for seeking 
an asylum in that growing realm — so emphatically their own — from the 
increasing seventy of Southern laws, and the horrors of Northern 
mobs ? Will not this be more extensively felt, as these African States 
open dp new channels to profitable industry, until the emigration shall 
reach 56,000 per annum — which was the average yearly increase of 
the whole coloured population during the ten years from 1820 to 1830? 
And when we recollect that they would, under our system, be wafted 
thiiher free of expense 'o themselves, there is every reason to believe 
their numbers would soon equal the British emigration, which is in most 
cases a« the proper cost of the parlies lliemselves. If only that point 
was reached, an access of 20,000 per annum would accrue beyond the 
present natural increase, and thus create an actual diminution in our 
coloured populatirr*- augmented too, by the circumstance that the emi- 
grants would generally be of the young, the active and the procreating 
class — while the relative disproportion of the races would be rapidly 
fell through the great increase of the whiles. Nor ought it to be forgot- 
ten that it has been proposed to introduce into all future acts of emanci- 
pation, a clause entitling the slave to the proceeds of the last year of his 
servitude as a fund to establish him in Liberia, s ) that the colonies, when 
their resources are more fully developed, may receive any reasonable 
number of emigrants without further cost to the benevolent Institutions 
now engaged in laying their foundations. 

I am well aware that it has been most gratuitously and absurdly assert- 
ed, " that our whole marine is sufficient to convey to Africa this an- 
nual increase!*' And yet 42,000 tons of shipping, only making two 
trips each year, r.nd allow each emigrant six times the space allowed on 
board the slavers — or one ton and a half each — would accommodate the 
whole ! What then shall we say to those who assert that the wealth of 
this great nation, with a surplus of ten millions annually, is unable to 
carry to Africa, one-third as many of the offspring of opppression, as a 
band of pirates and outlaws each year drag away in chains from her 
shores? A late writer in Blackwood's Magazine as&erts that no less than 
200,000 slaves were shipped in 1831— Walsh that 50,000 were 
landed at Rio Janeiro alone, in 1828. We may, then, eventually colonize 
without difficulty 100,000 annually — a number that would in thirty years 
transfer our whole coloured population to Africa, by an outlay of three 
millions of dollars yearly ; a sum which the weekly contribution of three 
cents by one-sevenih of our people, would supply ; or, if voted as a 
meysure of justice for the many wrongs received at our hands by poor 
Africa and her children, would afford a safe mode of depleting our national 
treasury. 

Other considerations might be presented, highly calculated to incite us 
to the prosecution of this great measure of national retribution ; but 
enough has perhaps been already advanced to dispel the doubts express- 
ed, and to rally every friend of religion and of humaniiy ; every friend 
of peace on earth aud good-will towards men, around the standard of 
Colonization. ' If so, Afiica will soon be numbered among the civilised 
nations of the earth — her sons no longer sold as beasts of burden, may 
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sit under their own vine and fig tree, with none to make them afraid— 
and America, relieved from her heaviest burden — her darkest stain — 
proclaim to the world that all her sons are free ! 

Elliott Cresson. 

Tremont Hotels (BostonJ Dec. IS. 



Prom the Maryland Colonization Journal. 

A MAN OF SENSE. 

Oil the morning of the day fixed for the embarkation of tlie emigrants 
for Cape Palmas, in the brig Oberon, a stout, athletic coloured man of 
about thirty years of age, to judge from his appearance, came to the Coloni- 
zation office, and said he wanted to join the expedition, then on the eve 
of departure. He was referred to the President of the Society, and as 
near as the writer can recollect, the tlollowing dialogue took place : 

" Well, my friend, what may your business be with me ?" 

" I wish to go to Africa, sir*" 

"When?" 

" I wish to go to-day, sir. They tell me a vessel is to sail to-day, and 
I v/isii to sail in her." 

" I am afraid you are loo late, the emigrants are now on their way, and 
it will take some time to get you ready. Why did you not apply sooner ? 
Why did you apply at all ?" < 

" I hope I'm not too late, sir. I v/as employed last week to do some 
work at the house where the people who are to go to-day boarded, and I 
heard them talk, and say what led them to go, and I thought I should like 
to go myself — but I did not know where to apply for leave. This morn- 
ing early, I met one of them, and he brought me here." 

" Well, my friend, it is a short notice for you to get: ready, or for us 
to receive you as an emigrant. What do you think you'll get by going 
to Africa ? We should be sorry if you went from a mere freak, and with- 
out having weighed the matter well," 

** Why, sir, I think that if you will let me go, it will be the'inAKiNO of 
A MAN OF ME, that's all." 

*' In what respect? — people have to work at Cape Palmas as well as 
in Baltimore — somewhat harder too, in the first instance, for it is a new 
country, and hardships are to be expected," i 

" I know I'll have to work, sir, and to work hard ; but I'm used to that. 
I've been for seven years working with Mr. Crey, the street paver, and 
at the end of seven years I'm no better off than when I begun. Mr. Crey 
treats me well too, and pays me regular ; but it all comes to nothing after 
all — I was a labourer seven years ago, and I am a labourer now. The 
white men I labour with don't respect people of my colour. I'm shoved 
here and there, and don't feel encouraged, and I don't see any change. 
Things if any thing, are getting worse. Germans come, Irish come, and 
if any thing, its harder for me to get on every year, I think from all I 
hear, that if I work as hard at Cape Palmas as I've been working in Bal- 
timore, I could raise out of the gTound enough to live on, and after a-while, 
lay something by — and if I behave weU, I might get to be respectable. 
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They tell me I'd have a lot of land given to me, and that's more than I'll 
ever get here, the way things are going. I've thought the matter over as 
well as I could, and I've made up my mind— -I may have a hard time at 
first, but some how or other, I have a notion that if I go to the Colo- 
ny IT WILL BE MAKING A MAN OF ME." 

" Well, my friend, your views are certainly very soVjsfactovy to me, 
and if you will bring evidence of your being a free man, and a certificate 
of good character, A'oni some respectable white person, who has known 
you, Mr. Easter, the agent, will see whether you can be got ready to go 
out this fall." 

The man leit the office, and in a short time returned with tiie necessa- 
ry proof of his freedom and good character, and he is now on his way, 
with the other emigrants of the Oberon, to Cape Palmas. 

How many other coloured persons are there in the state of Maryland 
to whom this man's description of his situation is applicable 1 Arc there 
not ninety-nine out of the hundred of them all I The difference between 
this individual and those whom he has left behind him is, that he has a 
liberal and proper view of his interest — they are blinded by ignorance, 
prejudice, or evil p-irposes. He is vi^orthy to be a freeman in fact, as 
well as in name, they are not. He, the poor street paver, has set them 
all them an example. He has enterprise, judgment and courage. In them 
these qualities have yet to be developed.. 



NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MISSISSIPPI COLONIZATION SOCIETV. 

In presenting to the Mississippi Colonization Society their Ninth An- 
nual Report, the Executive Committee feel themselves called upon, as 
heretofore, to acknowledge, with devout thankfulness, the continued fa- 
vour with which it has pleased Almighty God to smile upon their eflbrts 
to promote the interests of this society. 

They would record it as a mark of the signal goodness of God, that 
they are not called upon to report the death of a single one of the agents 
or officers of this Society, either in this country or in Africa, nor has a 
single death as yet been reported to them amongst our colonists. 

At the last annual meeting of this Society, intelligence had been re- 
ceived from our colony as late as the 4th of August, 1837, communicating 
the fact of the arrival of Mr. Josiah Finley, and Dr. J. L. Blodgelt, the 
Governor and Physician of the colony, and of the preparations that had 
been made to receive them by Mr. Johnston, a colonist of Liberia, of sin- 
gular merit, who had acted as our agent in taking possession of the terri- 
tory, and commencing a settlement upon it. The Committee are happy 
to report, that since that time repeated communications have been re- 
ceived from our colonial officers, giving a full report of the progress made 
in our colony up to the 30th July, 1838 ; and that these communications 
fully justify the flattering expectations held out by them in their letters ol 
the 4th of August, 1837. 

Our colonial Phy.-^ician, Dr. J. L. Blodgett, left the colony in April last 
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for the United States, for the benefit of his health. The personal inter- 
views which this gentleman has had with different members of the Com- 
mittee, and other friends of the cause, have put them in possession of 
much valuable information, and greatly enlivened their hopes of success 
in the prosecution of their labours.* 

The recent arrival at the port of New Orleans of the brig Mail from 
Greenville, has furnished us with further intelligence, of as late a date as 
the 30th July, 1 838. Particular mention was made of this vessel in the 
last annual report. She sailed from New Orleans the latter end of March, 
and arrived in safety with her cargo and 37 emigrants, (two having been 
added to the number on the passage) at Greenville on the 9th July, having 
been detained a month at the Cape de Verde Islands, procuring working 
animals for the colony. The Mail returned by the way of the Cape de 
Verde Islands, and brought from thence a cargo of salt. Her voyage, 
though long, was prosperous ; so much so as to warrant the belief, that 
she may be profitably employed as a regular packet between this country 
and our colony. This arrangement will insure to the Society a regular 
and more frequent intercourse between this country and Liberia, for the 
want of which much inconvenience has heretofore been experienced. 

The brig Mail carried out the fiirst . company of emigrants that ever went 
directly from this country to Mississippi in Africa ; and her arrival there 
constitutes a memorable epoch in the history of that settlement. Upon 
her arrival there, our colony consisted of a solitary white man, and about 
twenty hired labourers from the older settlements of Liberia, who were 
employed by our agent in making arrangements for the comfortable settle- 
ment of our emigrants — clearing and planting lands^ — the construction of 
buildings, and the building of a small schooner, which had been com- 
menced by our former agent, Mr. Johnston. The supply of means in 
our agent's hands had never been sufficient to enable him to conduct the 
business of the Society to advantage, and is at preseuS very much reduced. 
Many months had elapsed without his having heard frOm the United 
States, and that intelligence was not of a very encouraging nature. The 
period at which vessels usually arrive in Liberia from New Orleans, had 
nearly passed away, and our agent began to entertain serious fears whether 
another year must not elapse before the arrival of a reinforcement to the 
colony. It must be borne in mind that our agents left this country in the 
spring of 1837, when the pecuniary pressure and panic was so great, that 
tlie Committee forebore either to press the collection ot subscriptions then 
due the Society, or to obtain on the credit of the Society an outfit large 
enough to enable them to carry into full eflect the enlarged plan of opera- 
tions they had marked out for themselves. 

But notwithstanding these obstacles to the progress of our colonial affairs, 
our emigrants found upon their arrival that ample preparations had been 
made for their comfortable settlement in their new home ; an abundant 
supply of rice, cassada, potatoes, and other African vegetables, had been 
provided for their support ; their farms laid o/T, and a part of their lands 
cleared and under cultivation, and the preparation for the erection of their 

* The Committee beg leave to annex as an appendix to this report, a communica- 
tion from Dr. Blodgett, giving an interesting account of the isoil, climate, character of 
the natives, &c. (A.) 
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houses so far advanced, that our colonial agent expressed the opinion, that 
in less than three weeks from the departure of the Mail for the United 
States, each family would be settled upon his own land, and in his own 
house. Consequently, the emigrants were all satisfied with their recep- 
tion, and highly pleased with their prospects ; and our agent was so well 
pleased with the arrival of the emigrants, the handsome manner in which 
they were provided for, and the liberal supply with which the Commit- 
tee had furnished him for sustaining and enlarging the Society's opera- 
tions in the colony, as to cause him to say, emphatically, "I hope our 
most trying timeK are now over." 

In order to ensure to our emigrants a supply of provisions upon their 
arrival in the colony, without the expense of sending them from the 
United States, our agent had commenced the cultivation of a public farm 
in the colony. In accomplishing this important object he hr.d many diffi- 
culties to contend wiih--his own feeble health— the unfaithfulness of the 
hired men, who were employed to work on the farm, at the distance of 
several miles from Greenville, the principal scene of his labours— and last- 
ly, the thievish character of the Fishmen, (a native tribe on the beach, 
whose principal occupation is fishing) who plundered the crops of cassada 
and potatoes as fast as they came to maturity. On this subject our agent 
writes under date of April 12th, as follows, viz : " We have done a little 
at farming ; but the pretended fear of the natives amongst the hired men 
—the many other things I have had to attend to, together with four or 
five week's sickness, has prevented me from doing as much as might,^ un- 
der more favourable circumstances, have been very easily done. The 
thievish Fishmeu have stoien two or three acres of cassada and potatoes ; 
and the only reason why they have not stolen more is, because it has not 
yet come to' perfection. We have planted twelve or fifteen acres in cas- 
sada, which will probably yield from one to two hundred bushels to^ the 
acre, if an expedition comes out within two months to take care of it ; 
otherwise, much of it v;ill be lost. Besides this cassada, we have planted 
a considerable quantity of potatoes, plantains, bananas, limes, okra, papaya, 
and some yams, beans, and other vegetables peculiar to this country. 

Our agent was directed to have an eye to the development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the country, in locating the emigrants, and in distri- 
buting to them their farms. In the accomplishment of this object, he 
changed the location of the town from the barren sands on the sea shore, 
to a place four or five miles up the river, and about two miles in a direct 
line from the ocean, where the lands are fertile and well watered, and suf- 
ficiently near the ocean to enjoy the sea breeze. Here he intends not 
only to settle the emigrants, but also to establish the agency house and 
public store. For where these are, thore will the emigrants be most de- 
sirous of locating. 

The agricultural operations of the colony have been heretofore much 
impeded by the want of working animals to assist them in their labours. 
Horses abound far in the interior of the African continent, but cannot be 
procured on the coast. In order to supply this deficiency, the brig Mail 
was directed, on her outward passage Ust spring, to stop at one of the 
Cape de Verde Islands, and procure 30 horses, jacks and mules, for the 
use of the colony, 'iMiirty-two jacks and one horse were obtained, but 
thirteen of the jacks died on their pa.^sage from the Island to the coast. ^ 
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' The arrival of these animals occasioned great rejoicings in our settle- 
ment, and was hailed as the harbinger of a more advanced state of agri- 
culture than has heretofore been witnessed in any of the Americo- African 
colonies. The Committee deem it of the highest importance to furnish 
our settlements wkh a full supply of working animals, and intend to per- 
severe until the demand is satisfied, as well for the purposes of breediiig, 
as for that of labour. 

It is a favourable omen of our future success, and the Committee would 
advert to the fact with humble and lively gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
that He has been pleased to preserve the health of our colonists, and to 
encourage their hearts to hope for success in the formation of a settlement 
in the land of their fathers. They were all in good health at the time of 
the departure of the Mail, (30th July,) except Robert Leiper, an aged and 
highly respected man, who had long been a resident of this city, but sailed 
in the last expedition for our colony. He had an attack of the fever 
shortly after his arrival at Greenville ; but on the 28th of July our colo- 
nial agent writes, that " Leiper's fever had left him — he is perfectly satis- 
fied, and in high spirits." Leiper took with him his daughter-in-law, a 
, very respectable woman, and her two children. He has left a numerous 
offspring, and a very large circle of acquaintances amongst the free people 
of colour of Natchez, who were iooki;ig with interest for the report he 
might send them concerning the country of his adoption. And it is said 
that the letters received from him by the return of the vessel, and other 
concurring favourable testimony, has determined several of them to make 
arrangements to follow as soon as practicable. 

Our agent says, of the emigrants sent out by Mr. Anketel, " 1 have no 
doubt they will do well" — that they were perfectly satisfied, and had, 
some time before the vessel left for the United States, commenced build- 
ing their houses, and making preparations for a permanent settlement 
upon theli farms. He expresses himself as having great confidence in 
William Boimer, who had been employed in this country as a foreman on 
Mr. Anketel's plantation. Our agent also speaks in high terms of 
Edward Morris, who was provided with a munificent outfit by his former 
master, Mr. James Carson, of this county. Morris is extensively and 
favourably known by the planters of Adams county, from the fidelity and 
ability with which he managed his master's plantation for many years. 
James Railey, Esq., who employed Morris on one of his plantations the 
year previously to his departure from this country, and under whose 
superintendence he was sent to the colony, has favoured us with a letter 
from him, which, as it contains some valuable items of intelligence, we 
beg leave to annex as an appendix to this report. (B.) 

In conformity with the wishes expressed by the late James Green, Esq., 
the emigrants that were sent from his estate, and sailed for Liberia in the 
brig Rover, in the spring of 1835, were invited by your Committee to 
settle in the Mississippi Colony, and some facilities for their doing so 
were offered, in order to compensate them far the sacrifices they would 
necessarily make in leaving their present homes. The greater part, the 
Committee are happy to learn, have accepted their proposal. They are 
enterprising, industrious, intelligent, and moral, and doubtless will form 
an important accession io the strength and respectability of our colony, 
and will prove especially valuable as pioneers to such of their friends and 
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acquaintances may hereafter remove from this State to Liberia. The 
Rev. Gloster Simpson, formerly of Claib(»rne county, an eminently pious 
and excellent preacher, who emigrated in the same vessel with Mr. 
Green's people, has also, at the urgent request of his friends in this Slate, 
consented to remove to our colony in the hope of being useful to future 
emigrants from Mississippi, many of whom will doubtless be of his ac- 
quaintance, and subject, more or less, to his influence, which they feel 
assured he will exert for useful ends. 

But while the Committee have been thus induced, by peculiar circum- 
stances, to encourage these emigrants, originally from our own Stale, to 
reraovt5 from the Mother Colony to the Mississippi settlement — yet they 
wish it to be distinctly understnod, that as a general rule they do not in- 
tend to encourage the emigration to our colony of persons frorn the sister 
colonies, nor even to permit it, except under strict limitations. 

The principal want of our colony at present seems to be — emigrants. 
To supply this want, the committee are preparing to send an expedition, 
to sail from New Orleans on the i5th Javmary, with upwards of an hun- 
dred emigrants. This will be nearly as large a number as it would be 
proper to introduce into our infant settlement at one time. It will also 
afford a sufficient number, in addition to those who are already there, for 
the advantageous organization of a civil government, and for the carrying 
on successfully of most of those branches of useful industry which are 
necessary to the comfort, respectability, and well being of a civilized 
community. Should a kind Providence favour their plans in the trans- 
portation and settlement of these emigrants, and give success to their 
other efforts in promoting the prosperity of the colony for another year, 
they firmly believe that the colony will then be placed, with the ordinary 
blessing of Almighty God upon it, beyond the reach of a retrograde 
movement ; that in fact it will posses? within itself all the elements of 
successful growth, and of progressive 'improvement. 

But while the Committee have taken measures for the advancement 
of the above named inportant interests, they have by no means been un- 
mindful of the still greater importance ol fostering in our colony the 
interests of education and religion. Indeed ihey consider that the 
surest and cheapest way of securing permanent and extensive suc- 
cess to the cause of African colonization, will be to establish and 
cherish a well regulated system for the improvement of thu liitellectual, 
moral, and relii^ious character on the colonists. 

They have therefore instructed their colonial agent to take imme- 
diate measures for the establis'iment of a school to educate the chil- 
dren of the colonists. They have also invited the missionary societies 
of the different religious denominations in the United Slates, to es- 
tablish missions upon our territory, both for the benefit of the native 
and colonial population. They have also offered to their mission- 
aries going to our colony to reside, a free passage in any vessel sent by 
tliem to the colony. 

Our past success encourages us not only to persevere in the work so 
auspiciously commenced, but to renew our zeal and diligence in a 
cause so holy, and so full of bright hopes to two continents, and to 
bolh races of people. Many serious difficulties have already been 
overcome, never, we hope, again to be encountered. Among these, 
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we may mention the irregular and uiifrequent intercourse between this 
country and our coh)ny. This difficulty is for the present at an end, 
and the brig Mail is intended to run as a re^^ular packet between New 
Orleans and Greenville. And should we be furnished with the means 
successfuily to develope the commercial resources of our colony, it 
would not be many years before several vessels could be profitably 
en>ployed in the direct trade from JNew Orleans to Liberia. Indeed, 
at this time our colonial agent writes, that if he were furnished with a 
proper supply of goods for native trade, he could purchase from two to 
three thousand bushels of rice, and from one to three thousand gallons 
of palm oil, besides a considerable quantity of ivory, tortoise shell, and 
canuvood. It is said by the natives that there are forests of this 
valuable dye wood (worth in New York S70 per ton,) within thirty 
miles «)f Greenville. If we had the means of cutting a wagon road 
into the re^jion of this wood, and furnishing teams to transport it to ihe 
coast, it would not only furnish a return cargo for our emigrant vessels, 
but also furnish to our Society, and to our colonists, a valuable article 
of exchange for the commodities required for our colony from the 
United States, and from, England. The Committee expect to increase 
the commercial exports of the colony, by encouraging the production of 
several other val^iable articles, which are known to flourish well- 
such as arrow root, sugar an<l coffee. There are said to be seven va- 
rieties of this last named aiticie growing wild in the woods of Western 
Africa, one species of which, much resembling the Java in appearance 
and flavour has been known to produce in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Messurado 30 pounds to the tree-^abcut six times as much as it pro- 
duces in any other part of the world. They are beginning to cultivate this 
article with ^iuccess in some of the older settlemes)ts of Liberia and the 
Contmittee have instructed our colonial agent to cultivae a plantation 
of it on account of the Society, which it is supposed, in three or four 
years, will yield to the Society a considerable revenue. 

We may also mentii)n among the difficulties overcome, and the cor- 
responding opposite advantages gained during the past year, the unfre- 
quent and irregular cornnjunicalion between our colony and other 
colonies on the coast. This difficulty has been removed by the com- 
pletion of the schr. Natchez, builtat the port of Greenville. She made 
her first trip to Monrovia in July last, where her appearance was Iiailed 
with great satisfiiction, and from which place she returned to Greenville 
with a large nuniiber of passengers. The overcoming of these two great 
difficulties alone, together with the corresponding advantages that may 
grow out of them, will greatly promote the interest of our colony, anil 
the comfort of its population. 

The Committee are happy to believe that their enterprise is viewed 
with increasing interest by the people of our own beloved State, 
and that their liberality in sustaining it vvill increase in the same pro- 
portion. 

Past experience confirms the Committee in the propriety of the 
course which they have adopted, of expending their resources jjrm- 
cipally in developing the resources of the country, in promoting the 
comforts and prosperity of the few colonists they may send out, rather 
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than exhaust their resources upon the transportation of a large number of 
emigrants inadequately provided for. 

The Committee believe that if thoy can make their colony a comfort- 
able asylum for our people of colour, and can secure a brisk c(»mmercial 
intercourse between this country and our colony, our free people of 
colour will find their w&y thither in the ordinary channels of com- 
mercial intercourse, without any expense to us, and with but little in- 
convenience to themselves. 

in view of all these facts, the Committee would conclude their 
report as they commenced it, with a devout acknowledgment to 
Almi'ihty God "for the signal ffwour which he has vouchsafed to their 
laboui s, and with fervent prayers for the continuance of his blessing. 

All which is respectfully submittedr 

Natchez, December 12, 1838. 



DR. BLODGETT'S REPORT. 

ft 

The settlement commenced by the Mississippi State Colonization 
Society in Africa, is situated on the northern bank of the Sinoe river, at 
its junction with the ocean, about live degrees north of the equator. It is 
about 150 miles lower down the coast than Monrovia, and about midway 
between Bass Cove and Cape Palmas. This spot was selected by Mr. 
Johnson, former governor of the colony, and has since been laid oiT in 
lots, and received the name of Greenville. 

The territory purchased for the use of the emigrants, and which has 
received the name of Mississippi in Africa, has the Sinoe river bounding 
it on the south-east. It is narrow on the ocean, but becomes widei as 
you advance into the interior, and is estimated to contain a little more 
than three thousand square miles. It includes all the territories of the 
Sinoe tribe of natives. 

Having.resided nearly one year in the country, I am enabled to testify 
to the great fertility of its soil, and the healthfulness of its climate. As 
an evidence of the latter it may be mentioned, that the native towns 
situated within it are universally healthy. I have never been any pre- 
vailing epidemic among them ; and they appear to have but iiltie sickness, 
fevers are hardly known among them. The people are strong and mus- 
cular, capable of enduring the greatest exertions and privations without 
fatigue. The small pox is the greatest scourge known on the coast. It 
probably destroys more of the natives than all other diseases united. 
The country in the neighbourhood of Sinoe was nearly depopulated by 
it a few years since. The labourers employed in the colony, although 
subjected to much exposure, iiave been universally healthy. There have 
been two or three eases of fever in an intermittent form, which yielded in 
a short time to very mild treatment. 

The soil, after leaving the beach one or two miles, becomes very 
fertile, and will not sutfer by comparison with the best lands in the Slate 
of Mississippi. Its intervals are not different in appearance or fertility 
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from those on the banks of the Mississippi. The uplands also are very 
fertile ; they are gently undulating, and in some places hilly, producing 
abundant crops even in the unskilful hands of the natives. 

The country is every where densely timbered, except where the forest 
has been removed by the natives for the purpose of cultivation. It 
produces a great variety of trees, among which are several species of 
teak, or African oak, much esteemed in Europe for ship-building; large 
quantities of this timber are exported from the coast for this purpose. 
The palm tree is also abundant; it is a very useful tree, producingt beside 
other things, the palm oil of commerce, much used in this country. A 
tree yielding the gum elastic is also abundant. Plantains, bananas, and 
pine apples are produced with little cultivation ; the latter production is 
indigenous to the soil ; also the colFee tree ; rice and Indian corn are 
cultivated with great success by the natives. Camwood is also ex- 
ported from the coast ; it comes from a short distance in the interior. 

The climate most of the year is very agreeable — the mercury seldom 
if ever rising above 90, or falling below 70 of Farenheit ; this remark 
is intended to apply only to the country boidering on the coast; it is 
undoubtedly much warmer in the interior. When the sun is to the 
southward of the equator, we have the dry season; but at this season we 
have sufficient rain for all the purposes of agriculture — three days rarely 
passing in succession without «howers of rain. This is also the sea- 
son for thunder; the tornado of Africa being nothing more than a 
shower, attended with thunder, in which the wind is never very vio- 
lent. I have never discovered any wind-falls, or timber prostrated by 
wind in the country. 

As the sun travels north of the equator, and becomes vertical, we have 
the rainy season. At this season the sky is overcast with clouds, and a 
strong und steady breeze blows constantly from the ocean, and rather up 
the coast, both night and day. The principal part of tfae rain falls in the 
month of May, as the sun becomes vertical in going north, and in the 
month of September, when it becomes so in going south ; the interme- 
diate season, or season between the months of May and September, is 
usually termed the half-dry season, and although cloudy, very little rain 
falls at this time; the months of July and August are among the pleasant- 
est of the year. 

The navigation of the coast is dangerous at no season of the year. 
Trading vesssels usually linger on the coast several months each vovage, 
and during the whole time they never enter a port, and yet are never out 
of sight of land. There is scarce a day in the year that you cannot land 
in perfect safety with a jolly boat on the beach, wherever the coast is 
free from rocks. The ocean is always so smooth, that the Fiphraen 
venture out upon it, and do not fail a single day in the year to obtaiu their 
supply of fish. 

This country has sometimes been represented as being infested with 
all sorts of reptiles and dangerous animals ; but so far from this being 
the case, no person, so far as I can learn, has been harmed by either, 
since the settlement of the colonies. Centipedes and scorpions are 
commor3 — the people are sometimes stung by them — I have been stung 
myself several times — but there is no more fear or danger in it than 
there is in the sting of a bee. 
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In short, the country wants nothing but industry to make it a place of 
delightful residence. Instead of being deluged by rain, parched by heat 
and drought, infested with wild beasts and serpents, covered with de- 
serts, desolated with pestilence, and overwhelmed with tornadoes and 
whirlwinds, it is a country which nature has laboured to make as com- 
fortable as any other. 

The Sinoe river is navigable, and has never less than three fathoms of 
water from the distance of 15 miles from the ocean, after which the cur- 
rent becomes rapid, and the channel is obstructed by rocks. In the rainy 
season there are 18 feet of water on the bar at the entrance, but in the dry 
season the channel (ills up, so that at low tide vessels drawing more than 
eight feet cannot pass the bar in safety ^ but at high tide those drawing 1% 
feet can always pass into the river without difficulty, unless the wind is 
unfavourable. The river discharges itself into a small bay, which is form- 
ed by a projecting headland upon the south side. Sinoe river is acknow- 
ledged by all navigators on the coast to afford the best harbour to be found 
between Sierra Leone and the Bight of Benin. The river abounds in 
fish, as also the bay and the ocean in the vicinity. 

The natives residing in the territory are principally Zantees ; their num- 
bers may be estimated at about fifteen hundred ; they are divided into two 
tribes ; the Fishmen, amounting in numbers to about one thousand, and 
sustain themselves by fishing, as their name implies. They live in one 
village upon the beach, and dose by tlfe settlement. The Sinoe people 
compose the remainder of the population. They live in three or four 
small villages, a short distance in the interior, and sustain themselves by 
agriculture. The Sinoe people were the original owners of the soil. 
They have always manifested a great desite for improvement — for schools. 
'I'hey desire to live Merica fash, as tliey term it, and have always been 
friendly to the colony. The Fishmen are also anxious for schools ; but 
they are much addicted to idleness and theft, and have at times manifest- 
ed some hostility to the colony. They are also of rather unsettled habiis^ 
frequently changing their places of residence. They are fond of ardent 
spirits, but seldom drink to intoxication. The Fisb.men might probably be 
induced to quit the country for a small remuneration, if thought advisable. 

'I'he Sinoe people produce large quantities of rice. From one to two 
thousand bushels of this article .might be obtained of them annually, should 
it be advisable or necessary to do so. Their plantations are extensive — 
sometimes they «;ontain more than one hundred acres. This fact is im.- 
portunt, inasmuch as they are willing to give up these lands to the use of 
the emigrants, for very lit:.ie or no remuneration. This will consequent- 
ly save much of the expense of opening lands for cultivation and in giving 
the colonists a start at the commencement of the settlement. 

The houses constructed by the Colonization Society at Greenville are, 
two store houses, each of two stories, framed ; the upper stories are occu- 
pied for dwelling houses ; two story log dwelling house ; one also of one 
story completed ; five other log dwellings completed with the exception 
of thereof; a framed carpenter's shop, suitable for a dwelling; also a 
smith's shop, and a house for emigrants, containing four apartments ; and 
there are also three bamboo houses, which make comfuriable dwell- 
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ings. The bushes have been cleared off of about fifty acres of ground 
surrounding the estabUshment at Greenville. 

A site for a public farm was selected on the river, about two miles from 
the beach, which has been planted in cassada, sweet potatoes and rice ; 
of these articles we had about fifteen acres growing at the time I left the 
colony. 

Fifteen form lets were also laid oflf for emigrants in the neighbourhood 
of the public farm ; an old native plantation was divided in such a man- 
ner as to give about five acres of cleared ground to each farm. Prepara- 
tions were making for the erection of log dwellings for the accommodation 
of the emigrants who should be placed upon these farms. 



(B.) 

Greenvillle, July 17, 1838. 

Mr. James Jlailey : 

Sir: I embrace this opportunity of addressing you,with a few lines, and 
I hope that these lines will find you and the family in good health. NVe 
arrived here on the 9th of July, after a very long and tiresome passage, 
though we stopped four weeks at the Cape de Verde Islands. We liad 
to go to three of the Islands before we could get the jacks and jennies, 
namely, St. Nicholas, St. Jago, and St. Vincent; at the last named Island 
we got the animals, 31 jacks and jennies, and one horse — the horse I got 
for myself. The average price of jacks and jennies was about four dol- 
lars and fifty cents. I gave one barrel of flour and one hundred pounds 
of tobacco, which was twenty-five dollars. We had very bad luck with 
our jacks and jennies, for w6 lost 13 out of 31. 

We arrived at Monrovia on the 1st day of .July, and IcTi on the 4tb for 
this place. It is called one hundred and fifty miles from Monrovia to 
Greenville. We stayed at Monrovia three days, but I had not the 
pleasure of seeing David Carter nor any of his people ; they were all 
at Millsburgh. It rained every day while we were there, and in conse- 
quence of having the horses on board, we could not leave the pork 
and flour, but I sent it back by the brig Mail, and in care of G. Simpson, 
who came dow.i with us. Mr. G. Simpson promised me that he would 
do his best to get David Carter and his people to move down here, and 
also he will move himself, if he can, without great loss. Mrs. S. Arm- 
strong is dead — all the rest are well. 1 saw a man that was just from 
Millsburgh. 

There is plenty of timber here, and a few people. Lumber and car- 
penters very much wanted. We found about twenty people here when 
we came. The vessel which you heard so much talk about had been 
launched three days before we arrived. There are cattle here, but they 
are very small ; plenty of palm oil, camwood, rice, chickens, ducks, and 
some ivory. Tiie natives appear to be friendly, but I do not feel 
safe because there is so few of us ; I wish that one hundred emigrants 
could be sent out this year. We want force very much. 1 went to the 
farm on the 19th, and I was agreeably disappointed when 1 got diere, 
for the land is better than I expected to find it ; it is much like the land in 
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your creek or village fields , it is a mixture of sand and soil ; but much 
blacker thd.n yours. 1 think when this land is put under cultivation, it 
will bring a good crop. Sugar cane grows very well here. 

Farewell. Respectfully, 

Edward Morris. 
Troy sends respects to all the family. He is not doing much of any 
thing yet ; he is very well, and so we all are. E. M, 



[From the Boston Evening Gazette.] 

CLAIIVIS OF COLONIZATION. 

The great enterprise of colonizing Africa with the descendants 
of her children, bearing back with them Christianity and the 
artss of civilized life, has received an awakened attention, since the 
arrival of Mr. Elliott Cresson in this city. While the advocates 
of unconditional atjd immediate abolition have been actively engaged 
in making proselytes, the friends of the Colonization Society have 
been too supine, and have thiis given their opponents an advantage 
by leaving them the field. Whatever may be doubted of the fulfil- 
mejit of the expectation of the sanguine friends of the measure, is 
certain that, as far as the experiment has effected any thing, it has been 
productive of good. Thrtt Africa will always remain the great moral 
waste that it now is, is improbable, and utterly at variance with the 
progress of events in other primitive countries. It will be colonized 
— and indeed has been already at various points. Where people of the 
same colour and general race as the natives have settled, the eff'ect 
upon them, so fi\r as they have had intercourse with the colonies, has 
been most happy. On the contrary, where white settlements have 
been made, the isative Africans have been kept in their original state of 
abasement — lowered even beneath it, or exterminated altogether. 

In view of these facts — saying nothing of the removal of the race 
willingly from our country, which would, we* believe, be accom- 
plished in a sensible degree if the proper encouragement were given to 
the cause, in view we say of the moral improvement of Africa, we 
think the colonization scheme has stronger claims -.upon the patronage 
of the humane, than almost any other philanthropic object. We think 
it also highly fortunate for the right preservation of its claims before 
the public, that the Society has such an advocate as Mr. Cresson. 
That he is exposed to the most unscrupulous attacks from the abo- 
litionists we are not surprised ; but "they pass by him as the idle 
wind." He makes no speculation out of his advocacy of colonization, 
is no hired emissary, but a volunteer, and spends both time and 
money freely in the cause. Neither is he a zealot without knowledge 
— but a speaker who commands attention both by subject matter and 
manner. 
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[From the New Hampshire Observer.] 
INFLUENCE OF COLONIZATION. 

It is a matter of surprise what different views are often gained of 
the same subject; and upon no subject do tlie views differ more than 
upon colonization. Some speak of it as if it were the work of demons, 
while others style it the child of heaven-born benevolence. Those who 
condemn it, look at it merely as a forcing measure, designed to drive 
away the coloured man from this to another country ; and this for the 
purpose of binding the slaves more securely in hopeless bondage. 
While those who approve, regard it as a benevolent project, calculated to 
give freedom and equal rights to many of those who otherwise would 
have remained in slavery ; and never have risen from their degraded con- 
dition. Those who approve, extend their views further than simply to 
the remov il of a few hundreds or a few thousands of Africans to another 
land : were this the whole of the project ; did ihey embrace no more 
in their field of vision, than what could be achieved by the removal of 
the comparatively small number, transported by the Society, then, indeed, 
would their plans be limited, and their purposes futile. 

But they have larger projects : they regard the plantation of colonies 
on ihe shores of Africa, as connected with the highest welfare of Africa 
itself. These colonies established and fostered there, produce great 
effect, in checking the slave trade. The very spot where the colonics 
are planted, was once the seat of the slave factories : but now for nearly 
three hundred miles on the coast, the slaver does not dare enter to 
transact his inhuman business. And every effort made in Africa to 
arrest the cruel traffic, operates? both on slavery there and here. The na- 
tives there are induced to think of the enormity of the' transaction, and 
eventually they will array themselves against it. And while these things 
are done there, the report strikes upon the ear and touches the conscience 
of the slaveholdor here. 

And such, too, is the influence of every cargo of emigrants sent from 
this land to that. Attention is awakened to the suliject. Slaves are 
acknowledged to be men and are made free. They go/there to assume 
a rank denied them here. And when, the slaveholder sees what is done 
he feels that more should be done ; that he too should do something in 
favour of the men, a part of whom thus sail from a country of slavery 
to one of freedom. This effect must be produced, because slaveholders 
have consciences which speak out at such a time ; and the effect is 
greater on them than it would be for a thousand persons to rise up and 
call them thieves, robbers, and the like. Ag'unst these attacl:s he is for- 
tified ; but against the influence of that he has no shield. 

But the benevolent colonizaiionist has another and more exalted object 
in view—he seeks the moral, mental and religious elevation of Africa it- 
self, and of the descendants of Africa. From all accounts, the infant 
colonies of Africa have taken a stand above the natives ; and though the 
elevation of any degraded people is a work of time, siill these colonies 
are rising much above the Africans here, as well as above the Africans 
there* The line of distinction, drawn so tight against the coloured 
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man here, is broken there. It is not denied but he may rise here ; but 
he rises against mountains of obstacles. There, these obstacles are 
removed — and he is a freeman as truly as we are freemen on this soil. 
But, however much we may desire to see him as free and blessed in this 
land, it will not soon be done. The obstacles in the way will not be re- 
moved for a long time. 

But the religious condition of Africa is to be improved by this en- 
terprise. We would by no means intimate that the emigrants or the 
colonists can effect this desirable object: but the planting of the Colony 
there becomes a medium for the introduction of the missionary to the 
natives ; and, in this way^ the colony becomes a spiritual blessing to 
Africa. Moreover, the colony itself presents as religious and con- 
sistent an example as is tx) be found in this land. Few vices are preva- 
lent. And the natives are beginning to feel the influence of these tilings. 
The latest accounts from persons qualified to give information are highly 
favourable to the prosperity and prospects of the colony. 

The friends of the cause in this country perceive fresh inducements 
to use exertions to promote it : they believe that all efTorts of this 
kind are tending to the elevation and liberation of the slaves ; and for 
that reason they favour it. Their .motives are good : their acts like 
those of the good Samaritan, taking up the crushed and wounded, and 
imparting needful acisistance. If others differ from them, they probably 
differ honestly : both are aiming at the same results : both desire the 
elevation of the African race, and universal freedom. 



[From the Colonization Journal,] 

We copy the following letter from the Liberia Herald^ published at 
Monrovia, the settlement of the American Colonization Society in West- 
ern Africa. The writer, as will be seen, is our estimable fellow citizen, 
Moses Sheppard, Esq., the firm friend of African Colonization, and the 
good Samaritan to many of those who have become citizens of Liberia. 

In regard to the advice given to Mr. Polk by the writer, it is needless 
to offer a remark, believing that among those who may read the letter, 
there will be little diversity of opinion. Of one thing we have no doubt, 
Mr. Sheppard knew Mr. Polk and was fully aware of the influence which 
his e:xarnple would exert on other colonists. He was, therefore, desi- 
rous that he should set an example to those around him, by aiming at a 
high degree of excellence in the honourable pursuit of agriculture. To 
teach native children the knowledge of letters, is certainly an important 
and interesting field of labour to a philanthrophic mind ; but this can be 
accomplished without withdrawing from agricultural pursuits those 
whose physical energies eminently qualify them for usefulness in this 
department. Hence we csnnot but commend the views of Mr. Sheppard 
to all our readers as well wordiy their consideration. To the colonists 
in Liberia, as well as to that class of the coloured people in this country, 
who intend to make Africa their hon o, we esteem the views here pre- 
sented as possessing inestimable value. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO WILLIAM POLK, OF CAPK PALMAS, 
FROM MOSES SHEPPARD, OF BALTIMORE. 

In corresponding with your friends when speaking of the opponents 
of colonization, beware of harsh language. This would be incompatible 
with your situation as a pioneer in the cause ; their conduct should occa- 
sion regret and sorrow, rather than acrimony and resentment. In their 
ranks are men of high literary attainments and great moral worth, phi- 
lanthropists, Christians of unblemished name ; but in this case bending 
to the weakness of human nature, they suppose they are doing, to use 
their own words, " the work of God," but 1 apprehend, without having 
received his command^ or ascertained his will. They employ them- 
selves in trumpeting your rights without rescuing any of you. The 
merit is awarded to him who gives a cup of cold water, not to him who 
loudly proclaims that all have a right to drink ; I would meet them with 
facts and mild remonstrances, rather than impassioned repartees or railing 
recriminations. And what are the facts, with which you are to meet 
them ? I reply they are the prosperity and contentment of the colonists, 
growing out of their £;ood conduct Eind industry. You are free ; make 
yourselves independent. Independence is within your reach, and when 
you are independent as well as free, you will require no arguments to 
faUify the calumnies of your enemies but the silent energy of truth. 

You will perceive by the Maryland Colonization Journal which I send 
you, that I have an extract of your letter to me of the 30th of August 
published. It is read with interest and contains the language and ex- 
presses the sentiments of a freeman. It is gratifying to the friends of 
freedom here to have evidence of the fact, that colonization gives expan- 
sion and buoyancy to the mind, to know that as " slavery takes half man's 
worth away," colonization restores him to his entire worth, andjreinstates 
him in the rank from which he has been forced by the ruthless hand of 
violence. 

I now come to the main object of this letter. You inform me you are 
going to keep school. I am the friend of learning for all descriptions of 
persons every where, particularly for the coloured man, and especially in 
Liberia. I am pleased with the meaning the native Africans give to the 
term ^ ^ white man,^^ making these words refer to intelligence rather than 
colour. Their construction is a good one, for knowledge is the same in 
all intelligent beings. Minds, as far as we know, do not differ in com- 
plexion. If, therefore, I. do not approbate your teaching, it is not because 
I am averse to education, but because I think in some situations, and in 
some persons there are duties that precede, and in fact form the basis by 
furnishing the means of, education ; that situation and person are found 
in your case. The question is not whether schools should be kept, but 
whether you should be school-master ? I think not. Teachers of children 
can easily be obtained ; they are often persons qualified for nothing else ; 
but you should be occupied in another kind of leaching, 1 mean 
teaching the colonists the habits of industry and economy, which will 
enable them to educate their children. It is incumbent on you as 
one of the founders of the colony, to place before the eyes of the 
less informed an example of what they should do and what they 
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should be. You all went to Cape Palmas to be cultivators; the 
colony was to be an agricultural community^ and unless you make 
it so you will disappoint your friends and deceive yourselves. You must 
look to the soil for subsistence, for respectability, and finally for wealth, 
and you will find each and all of them there. You have as much edu- 
caiion as is required for all the purposes of active life ; establish your- 
self on a farm and in a few years you Tviil find yourself in ease and 
comfort j whereas if you become a school-master you can make but a 
meagre living, and it will leave you old and poor. Imagine yourself in 
the decline of life, surrounded by some two or three dozen stubborn little 
urchins, to increase the afflictions and torture the infirmities of age ; on 
the other hand, view yourself on a productive farm, reclining under the 
palm tree you have planted or visiting a neighbour also enjoining the rich 
reward of a youth of industry and care. Thi.s is in fact the inexhaustable 
source of a cruise, for it is a mistake to suppose the widow's unfailing 
cruise of oil, of which we read in the Bible, was a favour conferred on 
her alone — it is a favour conferred on us all. She was directed to draw 
from the constantly replenished cruise; we are directed to draw from the 
constantly productive earth — a source that will not fail while seed time 
and harvest remain. My desire is that you possess yourself of this 
source, from which you can draw in your youth, and which will continue 
to flow in your old age. 

I present to you as plain a proposition as can be offered to a man ; one 
of the purposes for which yon went to Africa was to improve your cir- 
stances. How are you to do it ? Not by keeping school, that is out of 
the question, not by trade ; you have not the means;. You cannot 
extract property from the air, it is not in the air ; you must resort to the 
ground, and there you will find it in abundance ; the sooner therefore 
you apply yourself to that source, the sooner you will accomplish this 
otiject of your emigration. 

It has been asserted, and it is still insisted on, that such is the lethargi- 
cal character of the coloured man, that he will not labour without the 
whip, or at least the presence of a master. Your friends the coioniza- 
tionists have taken the opposite ground, have staked their judgment, and 
rest their hopes o • the correctness of their opinion. They have joined 
an issue with their opponents, which must be decided by the colonists,^ 
it is with you to falsify or confirm the assertion of your adversaries. 

You are now in a country where it is said slavery does not exist. 
This may be a mistake ; slavery is a very comprehensive term, oftener 
used than understood. Let me apprise you that you may be as decided- 
ly a slave at C:\pe Palms, as a man under the lash of a driver in Vir- 
ginia, The slavery of vice or indolence is as much to be deprecated as 
personal bondage. The colonizationists wish you in every sense, and 
of course in the highest ticnse to be free. 

You have heard of the Lloyd estate, the "Wilson estate, the Tilghman 
estate and other large estates on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The 
founders of these estates went to the Eastern Shore in early times, as 
you went to Cape Palmas, with their hands and nothing but their 
hands. You have quite as good a chance for laying the foundation 
of the Polk estate in Maryland in Liberia, as they had on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland; and 1 hope you will avail yourselves of the 
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favourable opportunity. ]t can only be done as they did it, by activity 
and diligence — " 'I'he hand of the diligent makelh rich," but ** the 
slothful are clothed in rags." It cannot be done by school-keeping. 
There is no activity in that. A young and vigorous man becoming a 
school-master may not always prove an aversion to work, but it never 
can be made to prove a fondness for work. In your letters let me know 
what arrangements you have made for establishing the Polk estate, I wish 
you could inform me what progress you have already made. 

If you perceive ought that is harsh in my language, you must refer it 
to my solicitude for your prosperity ; on this occasion I have assumed 
your profession and acted the part of school-master. All my teach- 
ing has a tendency to one point, and perhaps might have been expressed 
in a single sentence, a youth of lahoitr is essential to an age of ease. 

The objects of colonization are to relieve the oppressed, to lesson the 
sum of human anxiety and sufferings, to carry light into the regions of 
darkness and to demonstrate to the world that the Deity in the creation 
of man did not restrict himself to any shade or form in which to wrap 
the ethereal essence which we call mind. In the attainment of these 
humane and philanthropic purposes, the colonists must perform an im- 
portant part, and you and each of you are held responsible for no incon- 
siderable share. Myself the friend of freedom, I am the friend of 
freedom's friend ; not so with all the advocates of the cause — a portion 
of them avow their opposition to all who do not labour under their su- 
pervision. They claim this right by assuming the fact that they are 
working for the Lord — many men will do the Lord's work, provided he 
will have it done in the right way, that is in tlieir way. An impressive 
spectacle is sometimes present by two parties working for the Lord in 
fierce and vindictive conflict ; an ignorant observer might suppose they 
were marshalled under the opposite banner. 



LFrom the Christian Advocate and Journal, Bcc.ai, 1638.] 

THE LIBERIA. MISSION. 

We noticed last week the doings of a missionary meeting, which was 
held preparatory to the departure of the missionaries for Africa. We had 
not then room for the reflections the occasion suggested in reference to 
the African mission, and its probable bearings upon the vast heathen popu- 
lation scattered along the western coast of that great continent. 

Of all people entitled to the consideration and sympathy of enlightened 
Christians, none present stronger and more moving claims than these na- 
tive Africans. By all authentic accounts respecting their character and 
condition, they are represented, to use the strong language of the apostle 
Paul, as *' having no hope, and without God in the world." So wretched 
have they been for centuries, so deplorably ignorant, degraded, and des- 
titute of every redeeming quality or element, that their condition has pre- 
sented the most gloomy and appalling aspect to the benevolent of all Chris- 
tian countries. And yet circumstances have always opposed an insuper- 
able barrier against the introduction of the institutions of religion and 
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civilization amongst them to promise ultimate success, in meliorating their 
condition, until colonies began to be planted upon the coast, for sucli free 
people of colour as might choose to emigrate thither, and the friends of 
missions seized the advantage they presented to furnish them with the 
benefits of the Gospel, and the means of education. Simultaneously with 
the progress of the colonies, the missionary operations have steadily been 
carried forward, until now there are flourishing religious and educational 
establishments under the care of the Methodist Epi/jcopal Church, the 
Presbyterian and the Baptist Churches, and the Piotestant Episcopal 
Church. These four leading Protestant denominations have thus entered 
that dreary and heretofore unpromising field of missionary culture, and 
they are constantly strengthening their forces. 

Of our own missions there, it may be said, fevi^ under the care of the 
Church have been so successful, or at this moment present such encour- 
aging prospects. Under the most disheartening circumstances the first 
missionaries went out. Some fell in the field; others returned, unable 
longer to endure their toil and labour. But there were others found ready 
to fly to the rescue, willing, in the spirit of true disciples of Christ, to 
saciifice their all, even their own lives, in a work of such moment. But 
God has wonderfully shielded them ; and though they have gone " forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed," they seem destined to be among those 
honoured labourers, who shall "return with joy, bringing their sheaves 
with them." 

Already is there, on the western coast of Africa, a conference of minis- 
ters of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The number of the travelling 
preachers in America, if we are correct, was less than that of the Liberia 
mission cor.ference, during the same period of time after the arrival of the 
first missionaries in each place severally. 

It is to be borne in mind, however^ that many of the colonists, perhaps 
most of them, had their religious affinities formed before going to Africa, 
and were prepared to unite with some of the Christian Churches at the 
first opportunity ; and some, especially in our own Church, went there 
regularly licensed as preachers, who have since given themselves wholly 
to the work, under the direction of the conference and superintendent. 

But as we are most concerned for the salvation of the natives, the mat- 
ter ot sober inquiry is, how all this is likely to affect their condition. 
Though whatever is future in human calculation is always problematical, 
so far as it is possible to judge from past success and present prospects, 
there is scarcely a missionary field, in the whole world, having been oc- 
cupied for only so short a time, which promises a richer reward for the 
amount of labour required to be bestowed upon it. We need not detain 
the reader to multiply the reasons in support of this opinion. Besides the 
extent to which the cause has already succeeded — the establishment of 
churches, schools, and printing press os — the persevering efforts of a num- 
ber of faithful preachers, already in the field, and acting harmoniously 
under a regular ecclesiastical organization — the condition of the surround- 
ing tribes is such as to render them peculiarly fitted for the reception of 
the Gospel, and the benefits it imparts. They have no established creeds 
or opinions to defend — no platforms, formularies, systems of philosophy, 
or any thing eke which characterizes more civilised and polished comrau- 
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nities — on which to unite and array themselves against the instructions of 
the missionaries and teachers sent among them. 

They are sensible of their ignorance and degradation, and with a do- 
cility rarely witnessed among any others in different circumstances, they 
se'ik instruction, and are thankful for it. Their confidence in the mis- 
sionaries and teachers is growing stronger ever}' day, as they become 
better acquainted with their benevolent designs, and the adaptation of the 
institutions of the Gospel and civilizatio-n to meliorate their condition.— 
Hence the prevailing desire of the headmen of the tribes is, as we are as- 
sured, to know the white man's book, and to be made acquainted with 
the arts of civilization, which they seem to think inseparable from the in- 
stitutions of Christianity. And with the headmen, their people are in- 
fluenced by the same desire. These things are highly favourable to the 
introduction of the Gospel among them. Numbers of the n?itives have 
been converted, and added to the Church. Some of these are in^the 
schools, in a state of training for future usefulness. And when it shall 
please God to raise up native preachers nmong them,^and pious inter- 
preters to accompany the missionaries into the interior, what may hot be- 
expected as the result of their combined labours ? 

But it was not our design to dwell at this time upon the pro&pects of 
this mission. We believe all who have directed their attention to this 
subject with any degree of candour and impartiality must be satisfied that, 
upon the success of the colonization, and the missionary c^use in ^'este^n 
Africa, acting conjointly and in unison, depends the only hope for the 
natives on that coast. Extinguish the light which they are begihiling to 
shed upon that benighted region, and darkness, gcoss darkness, agaia 
covers that wretched race, whose degradation and miseries have extorted" 
a thousand agonizihg groans from the humane and philanthropic of all 
Christian lands. It might be expected that all who feel for suffering hu- 
manity—especially all Chrisliang, who know and appreciate the influ- 
ence of the Gospel in restoring degraded man to the favour of God, and 
elevating him in the scale of human happiness— would rejoice to see thist 
remedial process — this efficient element of regeneration introduced into 
Africa* under circumstances so probitious and promising. This, we 
say, it was reasonable to expect. But what are the facts ia th'e case? 
'J'his enterprise has, on the contrary, met with violent and almost con- 
tinual opposition, ever since its prosperity became apparent, from those 
who have professed great sympathy for the African race! It is not our 
object to trace in detail the history of this opposition. Our principal de- 
sign in adverting to it, is to say, that we cannot comprehend the motives 
and design of it, nor yet reconcile it with any just pretensions to Chris- 
tian philanthropy. 

Witness only one or two instances : An anonymous letter, written 
probably by some disaffected white man, of whose character and motivei. 
we can know nothing but by conjecture, saw fit to publish a series of 
statements circulated to excite prejudice against the colonies, the charac- 
ter of the emigrants^ and the institutions established there through the 
afforts of benevolence. This communication was seized as a valuable 
document, and circulated with an assiduity equalled only by the known 
zeal of those engaged in it. At a public meeting called in behalf of the 
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colonization oaiise, circulars containing this irresponsible conimunicatio 
were liberally scattered avnong the people who attended, and even pressed 
upon them at the door as ihey were entering the house. More recently 
another circular has made its appearance, in the form of a letter to Mr. L 
Tappan, and published by him. It is signed by one Louis Sheridan, 
who has been a short time in Africa, and is written in a style and manner 
which will satisfy every unbiased reader that it is any thing but a candid 
representation of the true state of affairs in the colonies, several of which 
it would seem he has never seen. It is not our purpose to express even a 
conjecture as to the combination of circumstances which brought that strange 
and self-refuted production into the hands of the publisher, nor of the 
statements and allusions it contains, for which the writer and publishers 
must be accountable themselves. Time will develope these things. But 
what motive could induce its publication and circulation throughout the 
country is a matter which justifies a rigid inquiry. The whole bear- 
ing of the communication is, to excite a spirit of disaffection against the 
colonies, and every thing that is doing in Western Africa for the benefit 
of the unhappy race who inhabit the coast. Let what it appears designed 
to effect come to pass — ^let all be realised which the publishers of that 
document seem to desire by their industrious circulation of it — and what 
must bo the consequence ! Plainly this — Africa left in all that hopeless 
wretchedness which has characterised its condition for centuries past ! 
Is this benevolent ! But does it not accord with the entire system of 
opposition steadily jmrsued against the colonies, and the benevolent insti- 
tutions which depend on their prosperity for success i Why this op- 
position ? Why are the discouraging incidents common to all benevolent 
enterprise, when they occur in connection with this, seized and circu- 
lated with on air of triumpli ? This we expect from sceptics and scoffers. 
But in what light are we to view it from professed Christians and phi- 
lanthropists ? We confess wo cannot understand it, and never could. 
It would seem that the sufferings, and even the calamities, of brethren 
in this field, are matters of rejoicing to those who, in all reason, should 
sympathize with them, and hold up their hands. Nay more, who has 
not seen what approached to ridiculing them on account of their priva- 
tions and suffering's, and moc'ving their feelings of benevolence ! — ^But the 
worst feature in all this business is, the use which is made of irresponsi- 
ble account respecting the state of affairs in Western Africa. Such 
connnunications as we have noticed above are put into circulation fo^ the 
purpose of instructing the people on this subject. But the statements of 
men who have character to sustain them — men whose veracity and in- 
telligence must give credit and weight to what they say — are neglected or 
discarded. Accounts of ihe state of tlie colonies, and the prospects of 
the missions in them, from such men as Pinney, Skiner, Buchanan, Mat- 
thias, Seys, Chase, Brown, Goheen, and many others who might be 
nanu^d, it seems are not to be respected. And why ? Because they are 
culculated to encourage effort in the benevolent enterprise of entleavouring 
to introduce the Gospel and civilisation into Africa! So it would seem. 
And what— we should ask — what benefit do men propose to themselves 
or others iu opposing this work of benevolence ? It is possible they 
may hinder and even defeat it. But what satisfaction can they hope to 
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derive from being instrumental in procuring such a result? We have 
stated, that ail the authentic information we have respecting the success of 
the mission in Liberia is highly encouraging. There is reason to hope 
that the time to favour Africa has come — the set time. And we earnestly 
entreat all the friends of the missionary cause — the benevolent of every 
Christian name — not to be diverted from their labours of love, in endea- 
vouring to promote the system of operations which providence seems to 
have designed for this purpose, by any contravening influence whatever. 
God has given his sanction to the mission in Africa, and it belongs to 
his people to do their part in sustaining it. 



CFrom the New York Commercial Advertiser.] 

FAREWELL MEETING. 

On Friday evening a farewell meeting was held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Greene street, preparatory to the departure of the 
Rev. John Seys, Rev. WiUiam Stocker, Rev. George S. Brown, Mr. 
Walter P. Jayne, Mr. Jabez A. Burton, and Mr. Henry P. Barker, for Afri- 
ca. This reinforcement to the Methodist mission family in Liberia was to 
sail on Saturday last, but is unexpectedly detained a day oi two longer, 
perhaps until to-morrow. 

We have had the pleasure of attending many missionary meetings, but 
none of deeper interest than the one on Friday. The congregation was 
large, and very attentive to the addresses from the Rev, Mr. Brown, a 
coloured missionary, the Rev. Mr. Seys, the superintendent of the mis- 
sion, the Rev. Jason Lee, of the Oregon mission, and-the Rev. Dr. '/isk, 
president of the Wcsleyan University. 

Although all the speakers gave entire satisfaction, and it \vould afford 
us pleasure to give a sketch of the remarks of each, y . the crowded 
state of our columns prevents it. — We must, however, d( vole a few lines 
to the Rev. Mr. Browuc We had heard much of him- -we had heard 
him on one or two occasions at a missionary board, but it was the first 
time we ever heard him address a large audience. He is a man of no 
ordinary talent— as a speaker but few white men surpass him. We 
learned from the superintendent of the mission that none can excel him 
in devotedries« to his ministerial duties. He has been two years in the 
missionary field, and great good has resulted from his labours. It was 
from the lips of this devoted man that we learned the present state of the 
missionary work in that benighted land ; from him we also learned 
the state of the country when he first landed on its shores, and what are 
the prospects at this time. He was told, he said, when he first left the 
United States, that, on his arrival in Africa, he would not meet with 
friends, nor with those who knew what the love of God was ; he 
was going to leave a land of plenty and of health, for one where want 
and sickness would overtake him. What has been the result? — When 
I first set my feet on Africa's shore, he said,'! found a father and a friend 
in the beloved Seys ; I found also, kindred spirits, who did know 
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what the love of God meant, and who enjoyed that love in their hearts. 
As to food and other necessaries, he always had enough ; and for health, 
he enjoyed far better in Liberia than he ever did in the United Slates. 
True, he said, he had not escaped slight attacks of the fever, but, by 
the good providence of God, and the kind attention of his friends, he 
had suffered comparatively little. He had been told that he would find 
the soil of Africa nothing but sand — a land of sterility. "What was the 
case ? He appealed to those who had, like him, been there, and had 
travelled some distance into the interior. Richer land, and more pro- 
ductive, he had never seen : and as to the moral condition of the 
colonists, he could affirm that they would not suffer in comparison 
with any settlement or settlements of the same population in this 
country. 

Again, said Mr. B., I was told they had no relish for education. The 
reverse is the case. 1 was never in any place where I found such 
willingness to acquire knowledge ; the adults want to read the white 
man's book ; they are anxious to learn to write, so that they can also 
" make the white man's book." This last remark had reference to the 
natives. The colonists are all anxious that their children shall afecjuire 
all the knowledge they are capable of attaining ; and they make great 
improvement, evidences of which, said Mr. Brown, have heretofore been 
laid before some of you. — When the speaker taught a school in Caldwell, 
the natives came to him regularly in their canoes, and no state of weather 
prevented, generally, a full attendance. 

In conclusion, said the speaker, I want no better country while on 
earth — a more pleasant there cannot be. God permitting, I am deter- 
mined to spend my hfe, my last bieath, in it, being persuaded there is 
not a field so important for the missionary in the known world. 

The Rev. Mr. Seys offered the following resolution, which he sup- 
ported by some highly interec4ing and affecting remarks : — 

Resolved, That while we review with gratitude to God the success 
which has hitherto attended our missions in Western Africa, and the 
providential supply of additional labourers now on the point of em- 
hariv?\tion, we pledge ourselves with divine assistance, to renewed efforts 
for their support, by our prayers and our liberality. 

This resolution was ably seconded by Dr. Fisk, and passed unani- 
mously. 

A very liberal collection was then taken up, after which the Rev. Mr. 
Stocker, Mr. Jayne, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Barker, were made life mem- 
bers of the society. Mr. Brown had been previously made a life mem- 
ber, at a meeting of the board of managers. 

Then came the closing scene, the " farewell address" to the mis- 
sionaries, which was delivered by the venerable corresponding secre- 
tary, in his accustomed feeling manner. It was a moment of deep 
interest. After the address the excellent choir sang the following fare- 
well hymn : — 
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Yes, my native land, 1 love thee; 

All thy scenes, I love thee well : 
Friends, connections, happy country, 

Can I bid you all farewell? 
Can J, leave you. 

Far in heathen lands to dwell 1 

Ilmie ! thy joys are passing lovely ; 

Joys no stranger-heart can tell! 
Haf py home ! 'tis sure I love thee ! 

Can I — can I say Farewell! 
Can I leave thee, 

Far in heathen lands to dwell 1 

Scenes of sacred peace and pleasure, 
Holy days and Sabbath-bell ; 

Richest, brightest, sweetest treasure ! 
Can I say a last farewell ? 

Can I leave you. 
Far in heathen lands to dwell ? 

Yes ! I hasten from you gladly, 
From the scenes I love so well ! 

Far away, ye billows, bear me ; 
Lovely native land, farewell ! 

Pleased I leave thee, 
Far in heathen lands to dwell. 

In the deserts let me labour. 
On the mountains let me tell 

How he died, the blessed Saviour — 
To redeem a world from hell ! 

Let me hasten, 
Far in heathen lands to dwell. 

Bear me on, thou restless ocean ; 

Let the winds my canvass swell — 
Heaves my heart with warm emotion, 

While I go far hence to dwell : 
Glad I bid thee. 

Native land — Farewell—farewell! 
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[From the New York Churciin>an.] 
AFRICAN MISSION. 

Many of your leaders who have felt a deep interest in the welfare of 
Africa, will rejoice to learn that the mission of our church on the western 
coast is about to be enlarged. A little company of five is preparing- to 
sail for Cape Palmas, in the Emperor, from this port, about the 29th inst. 
It consists of the Rev. Dr. Savage, (who has been already about eighteen 
months upon the coast,) Mrs. Savage, Mr. Perkins and wife, and a female 
teacher, a young lady from Boston. 

Mr. Perkins goes out as lay assistant, and having formerly resided 
in this city, where he became, a communicant, is favourably known to 
many as peculiarly fitted for his expected duties. The devoted females 
who go out are qualified in various ways to exert a powerful influence 
in removing the gross darkness which covers the people, and in ele- 
vating their character. Perhaps in no region under the degradations 
of paganism is such an influence more needed, or greater encouragement 
for devoted females to labour in faith. 

This accession (with another missionary who will probably leave in 
the spring,) will complete the number designed by the committee for Cape 
Palmas and its out-stations. These may now be increased, under the 
widening supervision of the missionaries, so much relieved from the cares 
of primary instruction, and of the secular concerns of the mission. A new 
series of stations may then be commenced from some fresh starting point 
on the coast. 

The prospect of permanency pow attending the station at Cape Palmas, 
the rapidly gathering population in its immediate vicinity, and the in- 
creasing congregation already worshipping in the mission dwelling-house, 
plead urgently for the erection of a plain but substantial chapel. The 
missionaries sensibly feel the want of such a place of worship as limiting 
the result of their labours. The estimated cost of such a building is from 
one thousand five hundred to two thousand dollars, and the blessing to be 
imparled to Africa, by means of a congregation of our church is beyond 
our feeble estimate. But the committee have not the means, however de- 
sirable the object may appear to them. V. 



[From the Colonization Journal.] 

DR. SAMUEL F. M'GILL. 

Among the passengers in the Oberon, (for Cape Palmas,) is the son of a 
person formerly well known in Baltimore, as a mos: respectable man of 
colour, the Rev. George R. M'Gill. Mr. M'Gill went to the colony of 
Monrovia in 1824 or 1825. Having made preparations to receive his 
familyhe returned to Baltimore, and carried them out in 1826. His eldest 
non was then ten years old. Mr. M*Gill entered into business at Monrovia, 
and was an useful, industrious, and most worthy citizen. He filled various 
offices there, and wan finally elected vice-agent by the people. When the 
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Stale Colonization Society determined to Tound their present colony a 
Cape Palmas, Mr. M'Giil tendered his services and was most useful in the 
treaty with the native kings, and in the early period of the infant settle- 
meat. When Mr. Russwurm was appointed Governor, Mr. M'Giil, 
whose eldest daughter he had married, was made assistant-agent at the 
Cape, which office he now holds. 

The State Society being desirous to procure a person of colour as a 
physician, and knowing from experience, that one educated for the pur- 
pose here, would probably decline going to the colony, when his educa- 
tion was finished ; sent for Mr. M'GiU's eldest son, who having lived from 
the age of ten years in Africa, looked upon that country as his home. On 
his arrival he was sent to the north, where in consideration of the object 
in view, he was regularly instructed, passed a highly creditable examina- 
tion after attending the usual courses of lectures, and received a diploma. 
He is now on his way to the colony at Cape Palmas. Dr. Robert 
M'Dowell, already known as an able practitioner on the coast of Africa, 
goes out in the Oberon as colonial physician. When his term of service ex- 
pires, there is every reason to believe that Dr. M'Giil will' be fully com- 
petent to take charge of the medical department, with credit to him^?elf 
and usefulness to the colony. 



PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 15, 1839. 



The present year has been begun aaspiciously for Colonization in the United 
States, A light seems to show itself through the mists of prejudice and 
misconception, which have for a few years past overshadowed the ea&t. Mr. 
Cresson, after addressing assemblies in various parts of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, proceeded to Boston, where he is arguing the cause in connec- 
tion with that of Missions and the suppression of the slave trade, with his 
accustomed ability. We only ask that the whole question of ihe influences, 
direct and collateral, of Colonization, should be placed in a distinct light before 
the people of New England, and they invited to examine with their own 
eyes, and not through the green and yellow glasses of uncompromising 
enemies, and deeply prejudiced and ignorant judges. We can safely rely on 
their verdict, after a knowledge of all the premises; and we shall greatly 
mistake the force of their ch^iracteristic shrewdness, if they forego the opportu- 
nities of doing a positive and present good to the whole human family, for a 
chance after an igjiis fatuus whicii would lead them into the slough of riot 
and misrule. 

Mr. GuRLEY has, as we see by a card in the Christian Statesman, de- 
tached himself from his editorial engagements, and is once more in the wide 
field of action, as the eloquent and persuasive advocate of Colonization, His 
visit to the south and west will be productive of great good to the cause. The 
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people in that region only require to be brought to act in a concerted manner, 
in order to give their aid on a large scale to the combined plans of emanci- 
pation and colonizatioki. The example so gloriously set by Mississippi, 
the Report of whose Society will be found to occupy several pages in our pre- 
sent number, cannot but be followed by the whole of the slave-holding states. 
Alabama, it will be seen, is also on the alert, and we may reasonably hope that 
she will give her aid towards enabling the Board of Directors, under the new or- 
ganisation, to carry on with increase(? energy the work of emigration and freedom. 
In Kentucky, Mr. Clav, brother of the distinguished Senator has, we learn, 
volunteered his services as agent for the Society in that state. Tennessee will 
not be behind in any good work of reform or philanthropy; she has already on dif- 
ferent occasions manifested her regard for the better interests of the black man. 

Hitherto we have been merely recorders of the expressions of our belief that 
Ohio would be found on the side of her great and older sister Pennsylvania, iv. 
the work of practical philanthropy. Hereafter, we shall be able to give an ac- 
count of uumerous deeds done in her borders for the advancement of the common 
cause. Pittsburg may henceforth be regarded as the head quarters of an efficient 
agent for Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio. Will that ever zealous and 
untiring labourer, the Rev. Mr. Pinney, accede to what we know are the wishes 
of the General Executive Committee, and take this more extended vineyard for 
his future operations ? 

But in our anticipations of his future course, let us not forget to record Mr. 
Pinnfjy's recent labours in his agencv. 

In Butlfi^r county, a society was formed and constitution adopted, at Zeliono- 
ple, after a lecture by Mr. Pinney, on the nth December. At Prospect, he form- 
ed ill the following day, a society of 25 members, three gentlemen becoming 
fiVe dollar yearly subscril)ers. On the 29th he lectured at Porterville, where a 
society was orgainised, consisting of 29 members, and nearly ^§40 subscribed . 
Four gentlemen subscribed each five dollars a year. On the 20th he iectvired 
twice at Centreviile, and 23 persons joined to form a Society. Mr. Pinney lec- 
tured at HarrisviDe and Concord with good result. 

In Mercer county he lectured at Planegrove on the 26th December, at Cen- 
tre on the 27th, and at Mercer on the 28th and Q9th, and procured thirteen five 
dollar subscribers to the society. On the 31st he lectured at Nashannock and 
Pulaski. A subscription was commenced in each of these places, and a Society 
will have been formed by this time. In New Bedford he lectured on the 1st 
January, and aided in forming a society with a subscription of ^30, of which 
there were three five dollar ones. At Sharon, a society was organised on the 
2d instant, after the delivery of two lectures. Five gentlemen became five dol- 
lar subscribers, At Clarkswille, on the 3d instant, a society was organised 
auxiliary to the county Colonization Society. At Greenville, where Mr. Pinney 
lectured on two afternoons, he reports two five dollar subscribers. 

Mr. Pinney's subsequent visits to different places in Fayette county, imparted 
an animating influence to the friends of the cause there. At Union town he speaks 
of the cordial interest which continues to be felt on the subject of Colonization. 

Mr. Pinney organised, alter a lecture there, thcTarentum (Alleghany county) 
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Colonization Society. He was f?reatly aided by the Rev. Mr. Fuller, and the 
Hon. W. H. Breckenridge, and also by Mr. Gbhen. Nine names of five dollar 
subscribers were enrolled. ' 

We omitted to mention sooner that Judge Wilkeson is earnest in giving re- 
quisite extension to the plans by which the several States shall be roused to full 
action in favour of colonization. His selection of agents to assist him in various 
places, will soon be manifested advantageously for the cause of philanthropy. 
We have heard, of late, most encouraging accounts of the success of Mr. Halsey, 
in New Jeirsey. The Empire State as yet, however, has done comparatively 
nothing ; certainly nothingc ommensurate with her population, and the wealth 
the intelligence, and the ardour iu all kinds of improvement of her citizens. We 
look to Oneida for the requisite impulse to be communicated to the interior if it 
were merely a rebound of that which has been given in the city of New York. 



The following article will show that the liberal citizens of Boston are begin- 
ning to prove their feeling in a substantial manner. 

CFrom the BoBto?j Daily Advertiser.] 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

We are happy to see the following demonstration of interest in the Coloniza- 
tion Society, on the part oi'ons of our liberal minded citizens. Although wo do 
not look to the labours or agency of this, or any similar society, for the means 
of removing the evils of slavery, we cannot; but regard it as an object deserving 
of encouragement, to provide a spot which may serve as an asylum for such 
slaves as may in any lawful mode be made free, as well as for such free blacks 
of the non-slave-holding states, as may prefer to become nrembers of a commu- 
nity, consisting entirely of people of their own colour. It is also an object, to 
plant the seeds of freedom, civilization, and Christianity on the continent of 
Africa, that it may produce, even if it may be slowly, and at a remote period, 
the fruits which n ay be ultimately expected from such a proceeding. The suc- 
cess of the enterprise thus far, though perhaps not equal to the anticipations of 
its most sanguine projectors, has been far more encouraging than many appre- 
hended ; and some of the obstacles which at first appeared insurmountable, have 
certainly become less lormidable. 

The undersigned gratefully acknowledges the subscription of one thousand 
dollars from " A friend to Africa,*' to be applied to the benefit of the coloniza- 
tion cause ; which is peculiarly acceptable r.t this moment, when there ?re many 
slaves at the South, training as emigrants to Liberia, and gratuitously offered by 
benevolent owners for that purpose, whenever the Society shall possess the 
means of settling them in the colonies. This can be effected for the small sum 
of $50 each, to defray the expenses of the voyage, and place them in the land of 
their ancestors, as freemen and freeholders. 

Ttemont House, December 25. ELLIOTT CRESSON. 

The undersigned gratefully acknowledges the receipt of $100 this day, from 
an anonymous donor, to secure the emancipation and effect the settlement in Li- 
beria of two slaves~thousands of whom will be gratuitously freed by benevolent 
owners whenever the means for their comfortable establishment in Africa shall 
be possessed by the colonization societies. 

Tremmt Home, January 12. ELLIOTT CRESSON 

6 
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From the Bcslon Transcript. 

AFRICAN COMMERCE. 

\.i:>!i7J^ «^ *■ 

■ We Yankees are proverbially a business-driving and money-making' genera- 
tion, thpqgh perhaps not to the extent indicated by the remark of President 
Chi istophe on a certain occasion (as quoted yesterday by Mr. Cresson in his 
speech on the Slave Trade at the House) that "let but one bag of coifee be 
hung up in full view, and an American -would rash into [a place we can't men- 
tion] to secure the prize." Energetic, calculating, persevering, we certainly 
are, however, and upon this principle, we believe, maiiy of our readers will take 
at least a theoretical interest in an article lately published in the Colonization 
Herald, at Philadelphia, and furnished, as we judge from the signature, by 
Mr. Buchanan, now Governor of all the American African settlements, a very 
intelligent, well informed, accurate man.. We shall give the substance in as 
few words as may be. 

Speaking of the commercial retiources of that coast, which is perhaps one of 
the most abundant and the most neglected portion of the globe, in this respect, 
he begins with gold. This shows itself "all along," though doubtless all 
the best veins are undisclosed. A little of our Yankee geology, as well as 
energy is, wanted {here. Yet even now, gold from Sierre Leone, in a single 
year, has been exported to the value of ^1,00,000. 

Palm Oil is every where produced. The demand for it is increasing all over 
Christendom. In 1834, there was imported into Liverpool alone 12,000 tops 
of palm oil, valued at ^1,700,000. Most of the precious dyewoods grow in 
exhaustless quantities. — A.uout thirty miles east of Bassa Cove, for example, 
is the commencement of a region of unknown extent, where scarcely any tree 
is known except the camwood. This is a great trade too. It is nothing to what 
it might be. One Liverpool house imported 300 tons in a single year, worth 
about ^30,000. Ivory is procured along the whole western coast, of which 
it is supposed from ^80,000 to ^900,000 worth is annually exported. Again, 
\bQ house referred to above, imported into Liverpool in three years, nearly 
^300,000 worth of Gum Senegal. Then there are wax, hides, mahogany, tea, 
rics, arid gambia wood. All these are merely the materials spontaneously 
furnished by nature, which may be increased indefinitely by the application of 
industry and science. 

For various agricultural produce, no soil or climate exceeds this; produce 
of the greatest commercial importance. On this point we have been ignorant 
too long. Late explanations and experiments, in and about the Colonies, have 
put a. new face on the busine^ss. Cotton, for instance, of a beautiful staple is 
indigenious and. grows for 13 cr 14 years in succession without renewal of 
the plant. Coffee, confidently described as of a quality superior to the best 
.lava or* Mocha is found about Liberia, and can be cultivated with great ease 
to any extent. It grows from ^0 to 40 years, and yields about nine pounds to 
the shrub yearly.' Sugar cane grows in unrivalled luxuriance, and as there are 
no frosts to be dreaded, can be brought to much greater perfection than in our 
southern States. Indigo, caoutchoue, pepper, tarnmarinds, and many other 
things, which are brought from other trophical countries to this, might be added 
to this list. In a word, there is nothing in the fertile countries of the East or 
West Indies which may not be produced in equal or greater excellence in 
Western Africa. All that is wanted to. turn .these things, to account is the 
right sort of men. By-and-by the Colonists will do it;,,'£j5iS;at present they 
want aid ; means in fact. Capital, Yankee capital is the one thing needful. 

The Governor suggests, meanwhile, a joint stock company for- African trade, 
and agriculture, as well to be carried on within the colonies fpr a limited term 
— shares small, so as to let in the colonists; the latter to be employed iiv the 
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business as much as possible ; the colonial coasting trade not to be interfered 
with; certain privileges to be allowed by the Society to the Company, and 
certain returns, which are specified, made therefor; for example, to carry out 
all emigrants olTered by tho Socieiy at a limited price; to construct all build- 
ings in a permanent manner, and leave them m good order, for the use of the 
colony — the society paying for them at a fair val nation ; and to clear and 
plant within two years at least 300 acres of land in sugar cane, coffee and 
cotton. 

Now this begins tni look, as we may say at the North, something likh. 
There is something palpable, practical, about it. It touches us in the right 
place. We oommead the whole subjf?ct to mercantile jnen. Commerce, 
after all, iis the great civilizer, or should be. Commerce alone can break up the 
Slave Trade. < 



; A NOBLE ACT, ' 

We have receivrjd information, on which we can rely, that Mrs. Reed, daugh- 
ter of the late Captain Ross, has bequeathed' her lairge estata to the Mississippi 
Colonization Society. This donation consisted of her farm, one hundred and 
twenty-three slaves, and about six hundred bales of cotton. The Kev.„Z. Butler, 
and others, were Jippointed to carry the benevolent purpose of this lady into effect. 

Captain Ross, some time since, left his estate to the American Colonization 
Society, but fronx some cause, to us unknown, efforts are now making to break 
the will. Should this be done, Mrs. Reed has made such arrangements as to 
secure her patrimony, which is one-third of the whole estate, to the Mississippi 
Colonization Society. 

This truly benevolent act serves to show most conclusively, that the co'loniza* 
tion cause is on the march, and that its influence is doing much in the south and 
southw^est, for the cause of gradual and voluntary emancipation. By this single 
act, one hundred and twenty-three of Africa's degraded children have not only 
been permitted to return to the couniry assigned them by heaven, but the means 
to convey them thither are also furnished. 

The friends and patrons of this rioble enterprise have great reason to rejoice, 
and take new courage, since they have the most conclusive evidence thai their 
labour of love is not in vain. — Kentucky Colonizalionist. 

We are assured by the best authority, that one of the executbrs of the estate 
of thfe late Captain }?,oss, recently said that no attempt would be made by the 
relatives of that noble minded man to defeat the provisions of his will. 

The executors, we believe, all also desirous thai this will should be promptly 
executed. The anxiety of Mrs. Reed, one of the most intelligent, accomplished, 
and benevolent of women, on this subject before her decease, was grqat.~CAr/'a- 
iian Siaiesman, t 

■ , • .. . . _ : : 

[ From the Christian Statesman.] 

COLONIZATION IN ALABAMA. 

The cause of African Colonization is rising in every section of the Union. A 
socieiy auxiliary to the Parent society, has just been organised in Baldwin 
coanty, Alabama, and one hundred and eighty-five dollars collected in aid of its 
object. The proceedings of the meeting for the establishment of this society, 
appear in the Mobile Chronicle. We trust the State Society of Alabama, will 
soon, be revived and reorganised in accordance with the present constitution of 
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the American society. The officers of the Baldwin county Auxiliary Coloniza- 
tion Society of Alabama are — 

Cyrus Sibley,;9rcs«rfcn/ ; Joseph Hall, 1st vkc'^yresident ; Aaron Barlow, Gerald 
Byrne, Wm. Hail, John Gallagher, Joseph Booth, managers Origen Sibley, 
secreiarv ; Wm. C. Dennis, ireasunr. 



COLONIZATION IN THE WEST. 

A distinguished gentleman in the State of Illinois, under date of the 2d inst. 
expresses himself to Judge Wilkeson, general agent of the society, in the fol- 
lowing terms : ' 

" My great anxiety now is, that I may spend the remainder of my days in the 
most useful manner I can to promote the happiness of my fellow-beings, and 
advance the cause of the Redeemer's kingdom in the world. 

"I most cordially enter into the views taken by the managers of this grand, and 
I would say, glorious plan of promoting the happiness and independence of our 
coloured population. From ray earliest youth I have been opposed to involun- 
tary slavery, and when the Colonization Society was first organised, my heart 
rejoiced that a plan had at last sprung up free from any reasonable objection 
which, if patronised, would give liberty to a large portion of our blacks, and at 
the ^arae time be the means under God to evangelise that dark and benighted 
portion of our world, which has always been the great reservoir of slaves for all 
nations of the earth, and I have been ever solicitous for the advancement of the 
society's interest, and whenever it prospered my heart was elated, and whenever 
it declined, my spirits drooped with it. You, sir, are entitled to the honour of 
hitting upon a plan which is calculated to be of lasting benefit, and which will 
give anew impetus to the cause of colonization throughout our whole continent, 
and as you have very justly remarked, will ^lace the society in her true attitude 
as the ♦conservative' between the two factions that are rending asunder the 
bonds of our beloved country." 1 do most cordially agree with you in the views 
you have suggested. 

Whether I possess the necessary qualifications for an agent I do not know. I 
am now near sixty years old, and not very healthy, but what of me ren.ains you 
are welcome to. I have all the zeal and attection for the cause you could ask^ 
but whether there are not better materials at hand, is the question. — lb. 



The accumulated Colonization matter, which it was necessary to dispose of in 
the pages of the present number of our magazine, prevents our giving it that va- 
riety of aspect $nd character which we intsnd shall be manifested in succeeding 
numbers of the work. Hence, the exclusion just now, of many articles on Agri- 
culture, Education, Science and Literature with which we hope ere long to be 
able to entertain and instruct our readers. 



We commend to special attention and perusal, the article entitled Liberia 
JWisston, from the Christian Advocate and Journal. It raust touch the hearts of 
all Christians who are desirous of extending the blessings of the gospel to the 
chief portion of a vast continent, which by any of the common missionary efforts 
would be, as it has been, inaccessible to the light. Now, from the new home 
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thtit is prepafred on (he "western coast of Africa for the missionaries, they can set 
t>ut on their grands into the interior with all desirable aid and sanction of the 
chiefs and princes of the land, who, in their intercourse with the colonists, have 
learned to appreciate the superiority of Christian civilization and refinement. 



The question " What can Colonization Do will be found to be triumphantly 
•answered by Mr. Cresson> whose letter will, we are sure, be perused with in- 
terest and instruction. 



ACKNOWEDGMENTS, 

The General Agent acknowledges the following receipts from Oct. 22nd, 
1838 — which have been paid into the Treasury. 

a?'rom L. Witman on account of Notes of Lumbermans Bank, ^ 48,00 

« GJ«Tard Ralston donation, - V - - - - 1000,00 

"*» Persifer Frazer, do. - 5 ; - - - - 50,00 

-** Rev. J. C« Sears collection at'JSix Mile Run, - - 7,00 

" D. Pidgeon city collections, - - - - 30,00 

" Chas. E. Lex annual subscription, - - « - 5^00 

** Great Vall«y Colonization Society, - - - - 49,00 

" Mr. Moore Agent - - - - - - 50,00 

" Rev. Mr. Grier, collection from Pine Creek Congregation, - 13,50 

*' Dr. Bradford annual subscription - - - _ 25,00 

<' Rev. Mr. Boyd collectioKi in Gieat Island Church, - - 12,00 

Dr. Ge'bhard donation, - - - - » 2,94 

Several Ladies, - - - - - . 40,50 

" L. Witman on account of Lumberman's Bank Bills, - 20,00 

Collection at Musical Fund' Hall, - 37,81 

A. Hill donation, - ^ - - . , . 5^q0 

" For Yaiadee and Miss Beecher's letter, - - 1,75 

" Jno. W. Henry annual subscription 2 years, *- - 4,00 

** Female African Mite Society, - - - . 25,75 

" West Alexander Colonization Society, - - 22,00 

44 *A Friend to the cause, in Bucks Co, - - - 50,00 

" Collection by Mr. Zug, - - - . . 42,07 

A Friend to the cause, - - - „ _ i^oq 

'« Mr. Francis Hoflf, from Ladies' Baptist Colonization Society, 43,00 

" A. Campbell, annual subscription, - - « - 10,00 

■" Hugh Cympbell, do. do. - - - - 10,00 

*' James Brown, 25,00 

" T. V. Moore collection in his Agency - - - 80,00 

" Balance of a collection at Newtown church, Bucks Co. - 93,00 
" R'3V. G. N. White, collected in Presbyterian ch. McComielsburg, 10,00 
" Rev. Mr. Latta, collected in Presbyterian church Upper Octorora, 6,50 

" Rev. Robt. S. Grier, collected in Piney Creok Congregation, 12,42 

" Ditto in Tom Creek Congregation, - - - , 3,82 

" J. B. Parker, Carlisle - - - - . s'oq 

" L. Witman, - - - * - - . 11^66 

" Gov. Cole, Life Member, - - . - . 3o'oo 

Paul Beck, Jr. Esq., - - . » . 50,00 



* $ 1932,72 

* This mcludea his receipts from some friends of the cause at Easton. 
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Amountbrought over - - - - - - $ 1933,72 

" Mrs. Davis of Lancaster, - ^ - - - 5,00 

" Ladies of the Rev. W. Boardmans' church, - - 90,00 

" Amount received from the Ladies' Libera School Association, to 

be expended on their account in African, - - 643,75 

" Young men's Colonization Society of the M. E, Church - 60,00 
*' Received on account of Colonization Herald, - 180,06 

" Deduct paid Carriers, &c. . . - 47,00 

143,06 

" From the Benevolent funds of the Pres. ch., N. London, and Ronds 

to constitute Rev. Robt, P. DuBois a life member, - 30,0(V 



$2,884 53 

Mr. Pinney has received the following sums : 

From Butler county Colonizatiou Society, - •• - $16,00 

" Prospect " " Society, (by Treasurer,) - 16,50 

" Oenireville " " ana.. 6,50 

" Wm. Campbell, Esq., J. Gilman, Esq. and John Bredin, Esq , 15,00 

" Plane Grove Society, (by Tr easurer,) - - - 16,00 

" General J. B. Curtis, - - , - - - ' 5,00 

" Samuel Gowen, - - - - - - 5,00 

" .T. & A. P, ^^^augh, - - - - 5,00 

" R.B. Curling, Pittsburg, - - - - - ^ 150,00 

« A. B. Curling, « - - 20,00 

/ Four young ladies, - - ° $ 5,00 

From Treasurer /H.W.Wilson, - - - 5,00 

of Washington s. Wm. Lewellcn, ; - - 5,00 

Colonization Society. \ Mrs. M'Giffin, - 5,00 

) Amwell Society, - - - 10,00 " ' 

From Treasurer of Beulah Society, viz .• 30,00 

" Rev. G. Graham, - - - . $,00 

. " J. W. M'Cullough, - - - - - 5,00 

" 10,00- 

" A. Sample, of Alleghany (for Herald,) - . - - 1,00 

" Dr. Wray, of Pittsburg, (same,) - - - " 2,50 

" Rev. A. M'Cahen, Canonsburg, (for Herald,) - - , 2,00 

" Charles Brewer, Esq., Alleghany, - . - - 100.00 

« Cookstown Society, (by D, P. Wilson, Treasurer, - , - 11,50 
(Making in all from this society, in 1838, $40.) 

" Periyopolis Society, (by Treasurer,) . _ - 33,50 

« A friend, - - . . - - - 1,00 

" East Liberty Society, (by Treasurer,) - - - . 12,75 

« Connelsville Society, (" ") - - - 50,00 

" Laurel Hill Society, (" ") - " ~ 

" James Mease, San'dy Creek post office, - - . .'^ . 2,00 



$545,75 

Mr. Pinney acknowledges also the receipt of the following sums, which were 
omittt J in the weekly Herald : 

From James Steel, Treasurer of Blairsville Colonization Society, - $13,00 
" Wm. Johnson, " of New Alexandria " " - 57,00 
" R. M'Laughlin, " of Greensburg « « - 10,00 

" Rev. D. Kfrkpatrick. Part of the funds raised by the Poke Run 

Colonization Society, - - - {; - . " 25'00 
" At Tarentum, (Alleghany county,) - - ' - - 20,25 
" John Bell, Westmoreland county, - - - - 5,00 
" Dr. M'Farland, Williamsburg, Alleghany county, - - 5,00 



$135,95 
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Amount brought over, - - - - - ^135 25 

" Wm. Southard, - - - - - - 50 

»* A Friend in advance of the subscription of the Armagh Society, 25,00 

From Thomas Sharp, of Johnstown, - - - - 5,00 

" Daniel Collum, of Amity, for Colonization Herald, - - 2,00 

" Mr. Welsh, of Bealsville, " " « . - 2,00 
" Mr. Long, Treasurer of Salem Colonization Society, Westmoreland 

county, ------- 25,00 



,^194,75 

Mr. E. Bronson requests us to correct an error made some months ago in the 
Herald, by which ten dollars was acknowledged as received from the Wayne 
County Colonization Society, whereas It was from the TVysox Colonization 
Society. 

Mr. Bowman, under date of the 12th inst., writes encouragingly of his progress 
in York and Lancaster counties. He received from the York county Coloniza- 



tion Society, - $18,50 

From the Marietta Colonization Society, - - - „ 6^06 

In Mount Joy, 4^86 

A collection in the Presbyterian church at Columbia, - - 14,00 



■ $43,42 

LOUISIANA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The anniml meeting of the Louisiana State Colonization Society was held at ^tnv 
Oi-li^aiis, on the evening of the 2d ult. In the absence of the President, Dr. E. H. 
Bi*rto)i, presided. . Prayer having been offered by the Rev. Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Finley, 
the agent of tlie society, presented a statement of its efforls to purchase a ti act of country 
in Liberia, to he called " Louisiana in Liberia," and of the operations of the Mississippi 
State Colonization Society, in the purchase and settlement of a tract of country which they 
call " Mississippi in Liberia." 

The following i-esolution was introduced by Rev. Mr. Parker, seconded by Mr. Dolbear, 
and adopJed: < 

"Resolved, T^iat while the Colonization Society's operations, like the operations of all 
great and complicated moral movements, are liable to objections; yet those oiyections admit 
•of u satisfactory answer." 

The resolution was sustained by ]\Tr. Parker, in an able and eloquent address, and en- 
forced by appropriate remarks from Rev. Mr. T^awrcnce. 

The Society then proceeded to d»e chot:;e of ofiicers for the ensuing year. The Hon. 
Alexander Porter, late of the U. S. Senate, was elected President; J. A. May bin, 
Corrresponding Secretary; John S. Walton, Trcasuivr. Thirteen Vice Presidents were 
chosen, among whom M'e observe the names of the Hon, H. A. Bollard, Hen. Philemon 
Thomas, and several others .of the most distinguished men in the State. — The Board of 
Managers comprises twelve members. The Society resolved to hold a meeting on the 4lh 
of July next, and requested Seth Barton to deliver an achh-ess. In case heshoiihl decline, 
orbe unable to comply with the request, the Kxecutive Committee were, authorized to 
appoint a substitute. 



^ EDUCATION. 

To Thomas JBuchanan, Esq. . 

SiB—It is natural that I should be gratified to learn that among the outfits for 
your contemplated Mission to Africa, to take charge of the deeply interesiino- 
concerns of the Colonies, which the benevolence and wisdom of your Society 
have 80 well established. — You are provided with a supply of the Graphics," 
a manual which I composed for the purpose of teaching ,drav/inur simulta- 
neously with writing; not only without any increase of labour but with greater 
pleasure, and a positive economy of time, even for writing alone; so that by 
the method here taught, the art of drawing is superadded te the necessar ' 
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accomplisliment of writing ; as both are now considfered essential branciip» 
of Education. 

It strikes me there is great propriety in this method of incttlcatiuig, under 
your parental jurisdiction in those infant colonies; because I have observed y 
and it has been generally acknowledged, that the African race, as we know 
lliera in this country, show a remarkable propensity to imitatim — a faculty 
essential to both writing and drawing. Yet it is a fact, that among us but very 
few of them exhibit much facility in the ordinary acquirement of writing. 
My observations have led me to conclude that if it iS' true, as 1 believe, that 
children generally make a slow progress in writing, simply because they are 
not previously prepared for it, by learning the elements of drawing ; it as neces- 
sarily follows that the children of Africa are still more deficient, solely because 
they have been more he^^lected in those particulars. 

I have known many instances which isutFiciently show the ability of the 
coloured race to acquire these requisites of education ; and I have been informed 
by Mr. Fry, of the National Gazette, that in a School of coloured boys in 
this city, this system of " Graphics" has been successfully introduced. I 
have seen a favourite African in the family of the celebrated Historian of 
Charleston, Dr. David Ramsay, who kept his accounts, receiving and paying- 
monies. But every one has seen these coloured people sufficiently expert in 
sign painting, in performing v,?hich, as 1 have demonstrated, every element of 
drawing is necessarily brought into practice. I have also known others, under 
more favourable circumstances, to become proficients in painting' Portraits. 
An African in this City, some years ago, named Prince^ was an instance ; 
Johnson, in Baltimore, was another — and a recent honourable example has 
occurred of a young African in th'Is City evincing such a talent for painting, 
that he has been sent to Europe to jirosecute his studies. 

The system of Graphics'' is nothing but the analysis of the arts of drawing- 
and writing, and not merely intended to serve those who have no other 
instructor, but is especially calculated to assist every teacher of writing and 
drawing, by furnishing them and their pupils with elementary propositions, to 
enable them with greater facility and certainty to engraft upon it all the 
knowledge and taste which they may severally possess. This circumstance 
should be cordially examined by teachers and parents, who will find that, 
instead of the system being offered to them at something supernumerary, it is 
only a manual of assistance, to simplify the process of writing by means of 
drawing, which will render the elements of drawing as common in practice as 
writing is. 

Although the "Graphics" may be very well taught in schools by the 
teacher only directing the attention of his pupils to a sufSciient practice of the 
lessons in their regular order ; yet tlie best method, undoubtedly, is for the 
teacher himself to draw, or have drawn each diagram in large on his black 
board, by means of which he may explain to the class whatever is essential for 
its right comprehension and practice, as laid down in the printed explanations. 
But, however well writing and drawing may be conceived in the mind, the 
frequent repetition of the lessons is indispensible, and cannot be too much 
etiforcod by the teacher, according to the old saying, "practice makes 
perfect." 

I believe the little book itself will be found to contain all the requisite direc- 
tions, which may be understood with very little att<jniion ; and I have Jio doubt 
that in prosecuting this object in your colonies, it will not he dtlftcuU to find, 
among the benevolent niinisleis of Christianity and civilization, many who will 
be willing to lend their assistance in facilitating this as well as other modes 
of instruction. I have only one remark to repeat — let the lessons be studied 
slowly, carefislly, accurately, and progressively. 

With the best wishes for your individual and official prosperity, 

I remain rcspet-.tfully yours, 

Ukmbpandt Pealc 
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[For the Colonization Horaltl.J 

PHCENICIA—ITS COMMERCE AND COLONIES. 

[concluded.] 

The limited extent of their territory contnining as it did not much 
more than 4000 square miles, must hiive early forced the Phoenicians to 
look to ilic sea, as alToruing the means of subsistence, and Libanus oflered 
timber in abundance for the construction of ships. It is needless to in- 
quire whence they derived their knovvledg-e of naval-architecture. Re- 
specting the origin of the arts, 01:1*5 may safely say, that they have been 
invented over and over again — like wants prompting to similar means, 
at di/lerent periods and countries; for their gratification or removal. As- 
suming with many, that the Phosnicians discovered the art of ship-build- 
ing, we surely are not warranted in asserting that the knowledge must have 
been transmitted thence to the tar Kast, ere the Chinese were able to 
construct their junks. It is not unlikely that our remote ancestors of the 
North of Europe had learned to navigate their stormy seas before they 
ever heard of Phcenicians, Greeks or Romans. 

Like most other commercial people the Phnenicians, says Heeren, must 
have begun with Piracy, that is witii land piracy, as we know the ancient 
Northmen did by landing and pluudeiing the open towns and country. — 
However begun, the commerce of the Phoenicians was not long in ex- 
tending itself in that direction in which it had the freest opening and 
widest scope, viz : to the west, down the Mediterranean, From the Odys- 
sey and other parts of the Homeric poems, it \r, evident, that, as far back 
as our knowledge of Greece goes, the PhoBuicians frequented its ports, 
and probably those of countries much farllier to the west, as traders, with 
cargoes of toys and trinkets, manufaetnrsd metals and cotton and woollen 
goods — pretty nearly the same kind of commodities as the British expert 
at the present day. — What llie cargoes were which they took in reiuin, 
we are not informed ; but of course they must have been the natural pro- 
ductions of the soil ; most probably, as we shall presently see, wine and 
oiL 
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The Phoenicians were a manufacturing people. Their territory be- 
ing extr«mly limited, they must consequently have very early felt the 
evil of excessive population; of necessity then they must have been a 
colonizing people. This they would, also, be from their trade requiring 
foreign and often remote settlements. 

Here we nsav be allowed to make a few observations on the benefits of 
colonization. Well has it been said, tliat one of the most interesting specta- 
cles, which history affords us, is the spread of nations by peaceable colo- 
nization. Despotic empires, which are only enlarged by conquest, ex- 
hibit to us no picture of this kind; the forcible transplanting of nations, 
a custom common to them, could never become the foundation of flourish- 
ing colonies, attended, as they at all times are by oppression, and often 
by the dispersion of the captives carried away. 

If we look into these colonies, they will generally be found of a milita- 
ry cast, and intended rather, as in the Macedonian, Roman, and Russian 
monarchies, to guard the provinces of the empire, than for 'the cultivation 
of the land. Far different is the case with commercial nations, when, 
under the auspices of civil liberty, they extend their navigation to distant 
regions. Phojnicians and Greeks, not less than British and other modern 
European nations, soon discover the necessity for foreign settlements, 
which, notwithstanding the undeniable abuses incident to them, have 
largely contributed not only to their own civdization, but to that of the 
whole human race. The continual intercourse with their colonies enli- 
vens and extends the knowledge of the parent states, stimulates them to 
continual enterprises, and keeps the public mind in a state ot excitement, 
favourable to the investigation of political principles and the theory and 
better practice of civil government. The portion of the people separated 
from the parent stock undergo in themselves and their descendants some 
change in every new settlement, growing out of the nature of climate, 
soil, and resources of the country. Society may be said to be begun 
anew, and many improvements are easily and necessarily made, which 
could scarcely be adopted where every thing is become fixed and settled. 
And though it happens generally, that colonies copy, in the first pla^c the 
government of the mother state, yet the difference of their foreign relations, 
and the enlarged sphere of action which their necessities op^n to them, 
soon lead them to different views. It is from the bosom of colonies that 
civil liberty has in nearly all ages been nurtured. Greece had no Solon 
till the, colonies of Asia Minor had attained their highest degree of splen- 
dour ; and while the parent country could only boast of a single legislator, 
whose object was to foim citizens, and not merely warriors, nearly eveiy 
colony of Greece and Sicily possessed its Zaleucus or Charondas, 

In this way, indeed, every commercial state may be said to live again 
in the colonies it has founded. And thus, amidst the rise and fall of 
em.pires, the advance of man in civilization, in qU its multitudinous forms, 
is iierpetuated and secured. Tyre and Sidon yielded to their fate; but 
they had the happiness before their fall, to see flourishing around ihem, 
in Carthage and their hundreds of colonies, a numerous progeny. And 
though Europe should nsrain experience the dreadful misfortune to sink 
under the yoke of despotism or anarchy, into the gloomy horrors of bar- 
barism. Providence has provided for its re-birth, by scattering the seeds 
of its civilization over every part of the globe. 
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The PhcBiiicians seem, however, to have yielded less to this thirst for 
dominion than most nations ; certainly much less than their descend- 
ants, the Carthaginians. They were mostly content to establish co n- 
mercial relations with the people among whom they settled, and without 
deriving the empty and often costly honour of direct occupation and 
government. At home, the limited extent of their territory, fianked as 
it was on the land siile by powerful nations, prevented their attempting 
to obtain increase of dominion in that quarter. But a wide range was 
open to them in the neighbouring isles of the Mediterianean. Ot all 
these, none seems to have had greater attractions for them than the 
nearest and largest — the island of Cyprus — which eventually became a 
T^rian province, and with the decline of Tyre, its ally. This relation 
existed between them in the time of Alexander. The city of Cittium 
was the principal settlement of the Phoenicians, and gave its name to the 
whole island, which was peculiarly valuable to ihern from its furnishing 
80 abundantly materials fur ship building. Crete, (now Candia,) was 
likewise colonized in part by this people, traces of whom are preserved 
in the myUndogy of the island. The cities of the island of Rhodes, fol- 
lowed the Phoenician worship, and there are vestiges of it in the lesser 
islands of the Archipelago. Traces of thp PhiBnicians are also found on the 
west, an<l even on the northern coast of Asia Mi(ior, in the Black Sea, 
Pontus Euxinm^ and the Propontis^ or Sea of Marmora. They could 
have no colonies in Egypt, because it was a fundamental maxim of the 
Egyptians to suffer no vessels, either of their own or foreigners, to en- 
ter the mouths of the Nile. To make up for this, however, they had a 
large settlement in the capital of Egypt ; one entire quarter of Memphis 
being inhabited by Phcenicians; a very evident proof that they carried 
on by the inhabitants of that quarter of the world, a part in the primi- 
tive caravan trade of Eastern Africa. 

The Phcenicians were soon obliged to retire from the Archipelago and 
Asia Minor, opposite Greece, before the inhabitants of this latter coun- 
try. They never could obtain a footing in Italy, from which it has 
been supposed they were excluded by the Etruscans, rather than by 
the Greeks, whose colonies were spread over the southern part of the 
peninsula. They endeavoured to retain their hold on Sicily, the only 
place in which they came in direct contact with the Greeks as declared 
rivals. It is extremely difficult in our researches into the Phosnician 
colonies of Sicily and other parts of the western Mediterranean, to dis- 
tinguish between the Phcsnicians proper and their descendants, and sub- 
sequent rivals and successors to trade and dominion, the Carthaginians. 

Equally vague are the accounts respecting the Phosnician colonies in 
Sardinia, which, if founded there as all were, we presume, in the south- 
ern part of the island, its complete subjugation was reserved for the 
Carthaginians. The Balearic islands, (Mujorca, Minorca, and Yvica,) 
were just in their way westward, and could not remain unknown. 
Thence to Spain, the ancient Tarshisho^ the Hebrew, Tartessus of the 
Greeks, and Iberia and Hispania of the Romans, was but a short dis- 
tance. 

We thus, says Heeren, reach this most important peninsula, one of 
the chief colonial countries of the PhoBnicians, the great object of their 
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Ravigation ; the principal seat of their commerce, and not a whit less 
important to them than Peru has been to modern Spain. 

The principal settlements of the Phcenicians in Spain, were situated 
in the southern part of the present Andalusia, on both sides ot tlie straif, 
froH» the mouth of the ./inas, (Guadiana,) at batii -ides of the Guadal- 
quiver, to the frontiers of Grenada, and even Murcia. The inhabitants, 
at first called Turdetani, by intermin>!;iin<^ with the Phoenicians, formed 
a mixed race, termed Bastuli. In this district, we can have no doubt, 
was Tartessus ; but its precise location is a diflicult matter. Tiie most 
probable explanation, that furnished by Heeren, is, that the term' was 
probably an indefinite one, applied not to a town or even island, but to 
a region of country, just as the moderns speak of the West Indies, and 
as Ophir signified, among the ancients, the rich East country. 

Next to Tartessus, wherever the town of that name was situated, the 
island city of Gades,ov Gadeix^ thejnodern Cadiz, is the most deserving 
of attention. A third cit}'', witinn the straits, was called Carieia: it 
stood in the neij2;hbourhood of the present Gibraltar, probably near to 
Algeziras*. Of die remaining cities, /^/«/aca and /ii.9/;«7is, the present 
Malaga and Seville, most deserve mention. The first derived its name 
from the excellent salt fish which it exported in large quantities; the 
other was built on the Guadalquiver, at the point to which the tide runs 
up, and where it was navigable for ships of considerable burthen. 

As among the articles brought from the west by the Phcenicians, are 
reckoned tin and amber, it has been inferred that their ships visited the 
British isles and the coast of Prussia in the Baltic. But of this we have 
no adequate proof. It has, however, been finally asserted that they had 
settlements in the Casiteridcs, the present Sicilly Islands, on the south- 
west coast of Britain. 

After all, the chief and undoubted theatre of Phoenician colonization, 
was the northern coast of Africa. But even here they did not select 
the portion of country nearest to them, such as Gyrene. Their colonies 
were mostly in the centra! part of the coast, that is i'lidway between 
Asia Minor and the Atlantic Ocean. These became so many marts, as 
well for their wide distant trade to the west, as for their traffic with the 
interior of Africa, The most ancient was Utica^ the foundation of 
wliich was nearly contemporary with thnt of Gades in Spain, or about 
1 100 years before the Christian era,, or 100 years after the Trojan war 
Next to Utica came Carthage^ founded 8S0 years before our era: and 
then, in a southern direction, Adrumentiim, Tysdrus, Great and Little 
Xe/?/{.s-, and some others less considerable, which in the end became, not 
exactly subject, but rather allies of Carthage, and so formed together a 
federative state, which took the same form as the ancient country. 

Although the principal direction in which the Phoenician race extended 
itself by colonization, was towards the west, yet we firul traces of them 
in an opposite direction, to the south wnd east, on the Persian and Arabian 
gulfs. The names of two islands in the midst of the former arm or the 
sea, Tyrus or Tylus, and ,/Iradns, bear striking marks of Phcsniciai. ori- 
gin ; and in these have lately been discovered vestiges of Phcenician 
workmanship and buildings. 

Direct access to the Arabian gidf was prevented by the intervention of 
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a warlike people, tlie Idumeans, or Edom. But when David had so 
far extfinrlod the kingdom of Judea as to take in the two seaports of 
Eloth and Ezion — Geber^ on the northern coast of the gulf, the Phoeni- 
cians opened jn vvay to these for themselves, by treaty, [i Kings, ix. 26, 
27.] But besides this, they fitted out ships from the western bay of the 
Red Sea, the present Suez, >and the Heropolis of antiquity. 

Here we ought to pause, to contemplate the course pursued by the Phoj- 
nicians, who spread themselves, not by fire and the sword, and sanguina- 
ry conquests^ but by peaceable and slower, yet equally certain efforts. 
No overthrown cities and desolated countries, such as marked the milita- 
ry expeditions of the Medes and Assyrians, denoted their progress ; but 
a long series of flourishittg colonies, agriculture, and the arts of peace 
among the previously rude barbarians, indicated the beneficent influence 
of commerce. 

Respectin<r the trade and manufactures of the Phtenicians, our notices 
must be brief, prevented as we are, by want of time, from giving this 
subject, confessedly interestinj^ though it be, greater extension. 

The commercial intercourse with the Greeks seems to have lasted only 
until these latter people began to direct their attention to colonies, and had 
acquired maritime power. Some ariicles, however, the Phcenicians alone 
could well supply, such as the perfumes and spices, which they imported 
from Arabia, and which were deemed absolutely necessary to the Greeks 
in their sacrifices to the gods. They also supplied these latter with the 
manufactures of Tyre, its purple garments, its rich apparel, its jewels, its 
•trinkets and other ornaments, which could be obtained no where else of 
such fine workmanship, or so decidedly in accordance with the prevailing 
fashion. The most extended and lucrative trade carried on by the Phoe- 
nicians was with their colonies, and more particularly with Spain. 

This country was the richest in the old or then known world for silver ; 
it also abounded in gold and the less precious meials. The most produc- 
tive mines of silver were found in the districts already described, which 
were comprised by the Phoenicians under the general name of Tartessus 
or Tarshish. 'When the Phoenicians first visited Spain, it is said they 
found silver there in such abundance that they not only freighted their 
ships with it, but made their common ulensils, anchors- not excepted, of 
this metal. Thus laden, they returned back to their native country, which 
lost no time in taking possession by peaceful occupation, or rather coloni- 
zation of this ancient Peru. Whether they wrought the mines by slaves 
made among the aboriginal inhabitants, or imported ones, is a question 
discussed by Keeren, l3Ut one, into the merits of which I cannot now en- 
ter. Discarding, as they did, all attempts at subjugating Spain, the Phoe- 
nicians would hardly have attempted the most odious exhibition of con- 
quest in treating the inhabitants as slaves. The probability would seem 
to be, as suggested by a late writer on this subject,* that the Iberians, 
(Spaniards,) wrought their own gold, silver and iron mines, and that the 
Phoenician settlements on the coast, were similar to the original British 
factories on the coasts of Bengal and Coromandel, and those at the present 
day in China. Here they exchanged the products of the east and their 
own manufactures for the me«.als, wool and fruits of Spain. It was not 
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the Phojnicians, but the Carthaginians, who first set the example, and 
certainly a bad one, of becoming rulers instead of simple traders. 

Tlie Phoenicians were attracted to Spain, not by the mine^ alone, but 
also by the great fertility of the southern part of this country. It was the 
only one at once rich in mwtals and in grain, wine, oil, wax, fine wool and 
fruits, which, under its mild and benign sky, attain to the highest perCec- 
tion. Their superabundance naturally suggested the invention of pickles 
and preserves. The trade in salt fish has been already mentioned as a 
branch of the earliest commerce in Spain. 

But, in addition to the direct advantages which the Phoenicians drew 
from their Spanish colonies, these were likewise of important service in 
the extension of their commerce upon the Atlantic Ocean. Gades was 
not merely a secure mart for the treasures and produce of Spain ; but 
was, likewise, the starting point for that more distant coinrnetce, over 
which the Phcenicians have cast a veil of secrecy that all our endeavours 
cannot completely remove. I refer now to their presumed expeditions 0 
the British and German seas. Respecting trie navigation of tiie Phoeni* 
«ians in the Atlantic Ocean, to the south, there is still more uncertainty. 
The dark tradhions of islands which they there visited, certainly render it 
probable that they stretched out from Gades to Madeira and the ('anary 
Islands; but of regular voyages to the gold coast beyond the Senegal, 
such as were performed by their colonists, the Carthaginians, there is not 
a shadow of proof. Of their great voyage of discovery round Africa, I 
shall speak, when, in the aecouiit of Carthaginian commerce and dominion, 
I come to notice the voyage of Hanno along the western coast of this 
continent. 

Such, as just described, seems to have been the extent and nature of 
the Phoenician commerce in the west. Were it not for the sacred books 
of their neighbours and friends, the people of Israel, we should remain 
almost totally in the dark respecting their Asiatic traffic and its extent ; 
but here, fortunately, some most valuable notices have been preserved, 



The prophet Ezekisl, when announcing the punishment of the Tyrians 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, gives a most copious and accurate 
account of all the countries and people with v/hich they had commenced 
relations, or whom they employed in their service : ^nd from the twenty - 
seventh chapter of that prophet, combined with some other passages of 
scripture, we may collect as follows : 

The Tyrians, who were at that time the head of the Phoenician federa- 
tion, having a limited territory, and a manufacturing population, like 
the Carthaginians, and like Florence, and other Italian republics of the 
middle ages, had foreign troops in their pay, and drew their chief supplies 
of provisions from other countries. The Persians, the Lydtans, the Li- 
byans, the people of the Phoenician isle of Aradus, and another people, 
named the Gammadijii, are enumerated as supplying the mercenary troops 
which garrisoned Tyre. The people of Aradus and Sidon were employed 
as rowers in their ships, the Tyrians reserving for themselves the more 
honourable office of pilots. Corn and honey, oil and balm, came to Tyre 
from Judah and Israel, who took, in return, the Tyrian manufactures : 
this necessity which they were of to each other, is probably the reason 
why we hear of no wars between the Israelites and the Tyrians. From 
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Damascus, which, probably, like Tyre itself, was the head of a federation, 
the latter receive4 in like manner, in exchange for manufactures, wine of 
Helbon, (Aleppo,) and the fine wool for which that part of Syria was long 
famous. The cypresses or fir trees of Mount Hermon, the oaks of Ba- 
shan, (east of the Jordan,) the cedars of Lebanon, the box wood of Cyprus, 
were conveyed to the dock-yards of Tyre for building their ships. It 
would appear that they imported their sail cloth from Egypt and from 
Greece.. 

From Tarshish, that is Spain, according to the prophet, the Tyrians 
imported silver, iron, tin and lead ; from the isles of Elisha^ they got a 
"coarse kind of blue and purple sail cloth, which they used for aWnings in 
their ships. By these isles of Elisha, we may rightly understand the 
Pelopponesus, (the modern Morea,) or southern partiof Greece, where 
the shell fish which yielded the purple dye, was found abundantly on the 
coast of Laconia. Ells may have given the name Elisha, but this more 
likely comes from Hellas^ which was in use in the time of the prophet, 
and we afttrvvards find him using Javan, (pronounced Fawarit) for Ionia, 
or the colonies on the coast of Asia. 

The trade to Egypt was entirely overland. The Phoenicians carried 
thither principally wine, an article which that country did not produce, 
and took in return cotton and linen goods, and perhaps (for it is but con- 
jecture) the articles which the caravans from the most remote times 
brought thither from the interior of Africa. 

W rough t.-iron, spices (among- which the cinnamon occupies a chief 
place,) ivory, ebony, gold and preciojjs stones, are the chief articles 
which came to Tyre from the east of Arabia, and as some of them are 
peculiar to India and others are found most abundantly ii,i Ethiopia, it is 
probable that the Arabs navigated the Indian ocean from the most remote 
ages. These goods were brought overland to the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and exchanged there with the Tyrians for the articles of Phcfeuician 
manufacture, and for the silver of Spain. There were two main routes 
by which their caravans travelled, one leading to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, the other to the south east coast of Yemen or A^rabic Felix. Cara- 
vans formed of |he tribes of the desert, conveyed the products of India, 
Ethiopia, and Yemen, either on their own account, or ■cm that of the 
merchants of Tyre, to the Philistine cities, such as Gath and Ascalon, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, whence they were brought by sea to 
Tyre. This share in a lucrative commerce may account for the power 
of so small a nation as ihe Philistines ; and the Edomites (who owned 
the whole country from the borders of Judea to the Red feea, on which 
they had two ports,) must also have had a large share in it. When this 
last people were conquered by the Israelites, the king of Israel, in con- 
junction with his Tyrian allies, fitted out a fleet in these ports, which, 
tl'ere is every reason to suppose, traded to the coast of Malabar, at least 
to the east coast of Africa. These ports were lost in the political troubles 
which succeeded to the reign of king Solomon, and a futia-e attempt to 
revive this trade proved a failure. We have therefore, no ground for 
believing that the Tyrians were in the hjxbit of navigating the Red Sea. 

On the other hand, there is every reason to suppose that this enter^ 
prising people carried on a direct trade with India by means of the Persiaw 
Gulf. Herodotus mentions a tradition, according to which their origin 
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was derived from that neighbourhood ; and although this tradition may 
be little worthy of credit in itself, it seems to show that their connexion 
with that region must have been an intimate one. They were the mer- 
chants of Dedan who, according to the prophet Ezekiel, brought the ivory 
and the ebony to Tyre ; and there can be m doubt of this being the 
place now called Dadan on the Arabian side of the Persian G?ilf. Another 
prophet (Isaiah xxi. 13 — 15,) shows that the caravans from Dedan to 
Tyre came through the Nigid, as one of the most fruitful parts of Arabia 
is named. 

It admits of little doubt, that the Phoenicians had settlements on some 
islands of the Persian Gulf, viz: Tylos or Tyre and Aradus already 
mentioned,. and now called the Bahrein Islands. We may presume that it 
was at the invitation of the Babylonians, that the people of whom I am 
now treating settled on these islands, where they built ships, in which they 
navigated the Indian Ocean, perhaps bringing pearls from Cape Cormorin 
and cinnamon from Ceylon. A part of these Indian commodities went 
up the Euphrates to Babylon, whence they were distributed through 
Persia and As:i;r Minor ; the remainder was conveyed to Ph(Bnicia by the 
route we have described, and there sold to the neighbouring people or 
exported to the west. 

Though it is very slightly mentioned, there must have existed an active 
commerce between Phoenicia and Babylon, 'i'he caravan route was 
evidently along the valley of Hollow Syria by Baalbek and thence to 
Tadmor or Palmyra. When it la said in the Bible that Solomon built 
these cities, the meaning evidently is that he repaired, enlarged, and 
strengthened them, — a frequent sense we are told of the Hebrew word. — 
They must have existed long before his reign. 

Another branch of the Phoenician trade took its course northwards ; — 
'*Javan, Tubal and Meshech weie thy merchants, they traded the persons 
of men, and vessels of brass in thy markets. They of the house of 
Togarmah traded in thy fairs, with horses, and horsemen, and mules." By 
Juviin is I'lieMii lord ct,, and 7\i')Cil and JMesliech hayo tieen always under- 
stood to be the Tibarini and MoscMi who dwell on the Euxine and 
Caucasus, north of Armenia, which last country is, Tog'ama/i. From 
the three first came slaves and wrought copper; and who knows not that 
Georgia and Circassia, are at this very hour famous for the slave-trade, 
that is for furnishing slaves from their own number? Cappadocia and 
the country south of the Euxine furnished slaves in such aLimdance 
formerly that they were sold for four drachms (a dram is about 16 cLs.) 
a head, and the Greeks who were settled north of the Euxine purchased 
abundance of slaves from the Scythians. We understand by .lavan in 
this place chiefly the Milesian toloniss (who were lonians) in the Euxine 
or Black Sea ; for the prophet always puts together those who dwelt 
near each other. The whole passage (xxvii. 5 — 25,) is remarkable for 
accuracy and for correct knowledge. Copper abounds at the present day 
in those countries, and the vessels made of it are in great request. — 
Armenia was renowned for its breed of horses, and there were bred the 
Nisa^an horses, of which the satrap of that province annually sent 30,000 
foals to the king of Persia. We may observe thait by the word which is 
rendered horsemen^ some eminent cities understand war-horses, or state 
horses, that is these Nisaean horses. 
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. We thus ascertain, on authority not to be disputed, the extent of the 
Phoenician commerce in the seventh century before our era, A small 
people, inhabiting a narrow strip of sea coast, who were obliged to im- 
port the greater part of their food from" the neighbouring countries, 
had extended their commercial relations over the greater part of the then 
known world ! Their ships visited Spain and the Atlantic on one side, 
on the other the coast of the Indian Ocean ; and their caravans annually 
repaired to the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, and to the Black sea. It is 
not impossible thus mediately or immediately through them, the produc- 
tions of India reached the shores of the Baltic and the iuterior of Africa, 
and vice versa. And this probably more than 2500 years ago ! 

As in commercial dealings, nothing is to be had without an equivalent, 
the Phoenicians must have had natural productions of their own country, 
or been able to add a value to those of others by skill and industry. In 
other words, they must either have had raw produce or manufactures to 
export. The trade in the former must have been very slight, as we only 
read of their supplying king Solomon with timber for his stately buildings 
at Jerusalem : in the latter it \\as very considerable. All the glass, for 
instance, used in the ancient world, came from Phoenicia, where alone 
the sand fit for that manufacture was found. For window glass, there 
could have been no great demand ; but for drinking and looking-glass the 
call was probably extensive. Sidon was, in this respect, the Venice of 
the old world, to which we may add the neighbouring Sarephta, now Sa- 
repta. The mildness of the climate in all southern eountries, as well as 
all over the east, rendered any other stoppage of the windows unnecessary 
except that of curtains or blinds, which would be preferred also to glass, 
fronii their excluding the glare of light, which is nearly as unpleasant in 
those countries as intense heat. Even in regard to drinking vessels, gob- 
lets of the precious metals or stones would be preferred. The less de- 
mand in these respects seems, however, to have been made np for by the 
early introduction of a singular kind of luxury in the stately edifices of 
those countries, that of covering the ceilings and walls of the apartments 
with glass. 

Ornaments in gold, silver, ivory, ebony, amber and other ""metals and 
substances, must have been manufactured in large quantities by the Phce- 
nicians, who probably supplied all the countries round them with these 
articles. The prophet Isaiah gives a formidable list of the trinkets and 
ornaments worn by the haughty dames of Judah in his time ; and female 
luxury could not have been inferior at Damascus, and other large towns 
of Syria. In the Odyssey, we find mention made of the Phoenicians visit- 
ing the ports of the Greeks with cargoes of female ornaments, and taking 
in return, articles of consumption, {bioton^) probably wine, oil, and corn. 
It is not unlikely that the Phoenicians also manufactured the ignoble 
metals which they imported from other countries. 

But the great staples of Phoenicia, were the linen, cotton and woollen 
cloths made by them, and to which, from the abundant supply of the 
•mitrices of the very best quality, yielded by the sea of their coast, they 
were enabled to give a splendour and a variety of colour which no other 
people could imitate. The taste for Tyrian cloths of all kinds, prevailed 
extensively, and we can set no limits to the distance to which thev may 
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have been conveyed, and exchanged for the natural and artificial produc- 
lions of other rei^ions. 

The benuiifuUy coloured garments of Sidon, were celebrated in the 
Homeric period, and none can be ignorant that the Tyrian purple formed 
one of the most general and principal articles of luxuiy in antiquity. But 
we should greatly err if we were to consider this purple as of one particu- 
lar coiour. The expression seemed rather to have signified, among 
the ancients, ihe whole class of dyes manufactured from an animal sub- 
stance ; namely, the juice of the shell fish. These were of every shade 
between a light and a dark purple. 

. Ahhough all kinds of stuff's among the ancients, both cotton and linen, 
and in later times silk, were dyed purple, yet was this colour made use of 
in a more especial manner for woollens. The neighbouring nomads sup- 
plied these of an excellent quality and jfineness to the Phcenicians, who 
were thereby enabled to produce garments of a higher value, both in the 
superiority of the materials and the colour. 

And here I may remark, what should have found a place when speak*- 
ing of the inland trade of these people with Babylon and Judea in one di- 
rection, and Arabia and Egypt in another, that the greater part of the 
caravans were usually formed by nomad, or v/andering tribes of herdsmen, 
who, from their mode of life, were much better adapted to it than the in- 
habitants of towns. Of this we have confirmation in the picture drawn 
by the prophet, (Ezekiel,) of the Tyrian land trade, in which we always 
see represented the nations coming and bringing their wares to the Ty- 
rians ; but never the latter going forth to fetch them. Tyre was, in this 
respect, much in the same situation as we sjiali poon show Carthage to 
have been. She had in her neighbourhood numerous nomad nations, 
which she employed to transact her business. The Syrian and Arabian 
deserts were then, as they are now, occupied by tribes of this description, 
who wandered about with their flocks and herds, and, living in their tents, 
acknowledged no authority but that of their sheiks and emits. These 
formed the caravans by letting or selling their numerous camels, with 
their guides and drivers, to the merchants and Arabians: *'And all the emirs 
of the Kedarians traded with them and brought their dromedaries," is the 
language of the prophet. It seems, too, very naturally to follow, that from 
mere carriers, these men would soon become dealers ; and hence we find 
among these nations certain tribes which were very opulent. Among 
those of Arabia, none appear to have cultivated the caravan trade earlier, 
or with more advantage, than the Midianites, who wandered on the noith- 
ern boundaries of that country, and consequently in the neighbourhood of 
Phcenicia. It was to a caravan of Midianite merchants, which, laden 
v/ith spicery, and balm, and myrrh, was journeying from Arabia into 
Egypt, that Joseph was sold. The spoils which the Israelites took from 
this nation in gold, was so prodigious as to excite our wonder ; it was in- 
deed so common among them that not only their own ornaments, but 
even the collars of their camels vvere made of this precious metal. 

If, in conclusion, we turn from this picture of the prosperity of the 
Phoenicians, which was greatest from the reign of David to that of Cyrus, 
from 1000 to 550 B. C, to inquire into the causes of their decline, the 
story is soon told. 

The increase of the wealth and power of the Carthaginians was doubt- 
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less prejudicial to the parent state, by curtailing, if not cutting off, the 
western or Spanish trade. The Phoenicians are supposed to have suffered 
also by the planting of the Grecian colonies on the coast of Asia Minor, 
as these also manufactured to a great extent ; and, it is almost certam, 
traded directly, by means of caravans, with Kapsacus on the Euphrates, 
to which place the goods of Babylon and India were brought up the river. 
The settlement of the Greeks in Egypt must, howeveri have been more 
positively injurious to them, as the wine trade of that country, of which 
they appear previously to have had the monopoly, was in a great measure 
carried on by the Greeks themselves in their own vessels; and perhaps 
-his is the true reason why the Phcenicians are said to have evinced so 
much hostility to the Greeks in the time of the Persian warr 

But the real cause of the decline of their commerce was the commotions 
in Western Asia, which caused the downfall of so many states ; for inde- 
pendent states are always better customers to a manufacturing people than 
those which are under the yoke of foreigners. While the kingdoms of 
Israel, Judah, Damascus and others flonrished, the demand for the Phce- 
nician manufactures must have been far greater than after they became 
subject to the monarchs of Babylon and Persia. Let any one, for exam^ 
pie, compare Judah under her kings with .ludah after the return from the 
Captivity. The very circumstance of there being no court must have 
made a great difference to those who supplied them with luxuries. The 
conquest and reduction to provinces of Babylon and Egypt by the Persian 
monarch, must have greatly affected the Phcenician commerce ; but it was 
the foundation of Alexandria by the Macedonian conqueror, that was the 
desiruetion of the trade of both Ph<Enicia and Babylon, just as the disco- 
very of the passage to India by the Cape, ruined in a great measurie, Blag- 
dad, Alexandria, and Venice — the Tyre of the middle ages. Froiii that 
time, the decline of the prosperity of the towns on the coasts of Phoenicia 
was rapid and irremediable. 



[From the Aihenajum.] 
HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR. 

[Compiled chiefly from original documents, by the Rev. William Ellis. 2 vols. 8 vo. 
Fisher & Co.] 

An island extending nine hundred miles in length, through thirteen 
degrees of latitude, chiefly within the tropic, and situated at the entrance 
to the Indian seas, could not fail to attract much attention during the 
early days of European adventure and discovery. We find Madagascar 
accordingly characterised in the middle of the seventeenth century^ by 
Mr. Richard Booihby, merchant of London, as "aland of Canaan, flow- 
ing with milk and honey ; a Utile world of itself, atljoining to no other 
land within the compass of many leagues or miles ; or the chief paradise 
this day upon earth.'* Notwithstanding this and many similar encomiumns, 
that paradise upon earth, Madagascar, never became the object of a 
popular rage for conquest and colonization. Like the opposite continent 
of Africa, which European nations made but feeble attempts to penetrate, 
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it escaped the devastating curiosity of tbe sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, because it lay apart from those regions towards which the tide of 
enthusiasm then hurried with uncontrollable violence, namely, the East 
Indies and the New World. Mercantile cupidity, and political consid- 
erations, often urged its importance ; but such calculations, however 
sanguine or earnest, never operated sufficiently on the adventurous crowd, 
to impel them to the shores of Madagascar, there to supply the expendi- 
ture of human life, required for the tirst colonization o'f an intertropical 
country. 

The French made some attempts in the course of the seventeenth 
century to fix themselves in Madagascar; but the chief and only perma- 
nent fruit of their repeated efforts was the account of the island written 
by Flacourt, who was governor of the colony at Fort Dauphin. A little 
more than a century later, the French ministry employed the celebrated 
Count Benyowsky to establish a colony in Madagascar ; but he found 
himself thwarted in every respect by the colonial authorities in Mauritius 
and Bourbon, to whom he was instructed to look for assistance ; and 
being neglected by the government at home, he was at length obliged to 
return to France, to vindicate his conduct and demand support. Amidst 
all the difficulties with which he had to struggle at Fort Dauphin, he had 
succeeded completely in securing the attachment not only of his com- 
panions, but that also of the natives, who elected him king, and with 
credulous devotion believed him to be the descendant of one of the most 
famous of their ancient sovereigns. Benyowsky, at the court of France^ 
answered satisfactorily all accusations brought against him, and obtained 
from the French ministry a formal acknowledgment of his innocence, but 
no assistance : he endeavoured in vain, in England as well as France, to 
find means to establish a colony in Madagascar, and at last betook him- 
self to America, whence he freighted a small vessel for Antongil. On his 
arrival there he was enthusiastically welcomed by both settlers and 
natives ; but a party of soldiers sent from Mauritius by his opponets, 
attacked his fort soon afterwards, and he fell at the first onset With 
Benyowsky perished the fairest opportunity the French seem to have 
ever had of obtaining a firm footing in Madagascar. Their repeated un- 
sucessful endeavours to effect that object have left them nothing but vain 
pretensions to the sovereignty of large tracts on the eastern coast of the 
island, and the hostility of the natives. 

In the early half of the last century, the harbours of Madagascar gave 
shelter to numerous companies of pirates,. chiefly English, who, among 
other exploits, after plundering repeatedly during fifteen years, at length 
totally destroyed the Dutch settlement at Delagoa Bay. But until the 
French colonies of Mauritius and Bourbon were ceded to the British in 
1810, our nation took but little interest in the affairs of Madagascar. — 
The period which has elapsed subsequent to that event is the highest 
and most important probably in the whole history of the island. It is 
that which has cliiefly filled the volumes of Mr. Ellis, and now deserves 
our attention. But before we proceed to the narrative of recent events, 
we shall take a brief glance at the indigenous population of the island, 
and endeavour to explain its probable origin. 

Madagascar is supposed to contain about four millions and a half of 
inhabitants, divided into five or six and twenty nations, which, till recent 
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timnfHf were in general independent of one another. All these nations 
speak, at the present day, as the missionaries inform us, one and the 
same language, with only such differences of dialect as must necessarily 
arise among a numerous and unlettered people. It must not, however, 
be inferred from this circumstance, that they are all of the sarae race. — 
The language of the predominant and most active tribes may have ex- 
tingnished those originally spoken by the more inert and uncultivated ; 
but the strongly marked physical differences existing among the Madagasy, 
forbid us to ascribe their unity of speech to their descent from a common 
origin. Some of them are of a light brown complexion, with long 
straight hair, and regular features ; others have the woolly locks, dingy 
complexion, and coarse features of the African negro ; and others again, 
a mixed progeny perhaps, fill up the interval between those, with crisped 
but not woolly hair, and with every tint and form intermediate between 
the African negro and the Hindti. 

Now, a very brief study of the Madagasy language is sufficient to dis- 
close perfectly one remarkable circumstance, which is, that it is akin to 
the language of the Malays ; it is, in fact, a form of the widely diffused 
tongue, commonly called the Polynesian language, which extends, with 
some variations, throughout the Pacific Ocean, from New Zealand to the 
Sandwich Islands ; and which, though it probably originated with the 
Malay race, and in the Indian Archipelago, cannot yet be said to be 
descended from the Malayan, inasmuch as this language, owing to the 
commercial habits of the Malays, and their active intercourse with sur- 
rounding nations, has undergone* numerous modifications, which render 
it a broken modernised language in comparison with the other off-shoots 
of the same original tongue, still preserved in Madagascar and the islands 
of the South Sea. 

Thus the language of Madagascar makes us acquainted with a fact 
respecting which its history is silent, namely, that it was colonized by a 
people o'^ Malay race. The date of this colonization it is impossible to 
fix, bu* we are inclined to suspect that it is very ancient, and is darkly 
adum^rated in the cosmography of Eratosthenes, who supposed that 
South Asia was united to Africa ; and perhaps, also, — though we cannot 
afford room to discuss our conjectures, — that the occasional intercourse 
between the Indian islands and Madagascar subsisted till the discovery of 
the ro%e to India by the Portuguese, an event which unquestionably 
checked the maritime enterprise of the natives of the East to a much 
greater extent than is commonly suspected. The Madagasy retain a 
tradition that their ancestors came to the island in canoes from the norths 
a few ages ago. But such a tradition, even if it referred most unequivo- 
cally to a recent date, would be conclusive only with respect to the last 
colonization, and not to the first, which we are still at liberty to assign 
to a very ancient period. The profound veneration with which the 
Madagasy in general regard the tombs or burial places of the Vazimbas, 
clearly denotes that these were the aboriginal possessors of the soil j and 
however little they were themselves spared by the invading tribes, their 
simple monuments have always commanded the respect invariably felt 
towards superior antiquity. A remnant of the Vazimbas still exists, about 
midway on the western coast of the island, in the country of the Sakalavas; 
they are woolly-headed negroes, and we may add, that their name appears 
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to us strongly to favour the conjecture that they came originally from the 
opposite coasts of the African continent. We do not find in the volumes 
of Mr. Ellis any intimation that the Vazimbas still preserve a peculiar 
language, nor, indeed, any allusion to the important fact that we have 
positive evidence "of their retaining it a few ages back. The testimony 
of the missionaries, considered in all its circumstances, does not appear to 
us conclusive as to the non-existence ofasecondlangu-age in Madagascar; 
it only proves that one language is understood in all parts of the island. 
But a hundred and twenty years ago, Robert Drury,who had lived fifteen 
years in Madagascar, after observing that the natives in general speak 
one language, with only difierences of dialect, incidentally remaiks of the 
Vazimbas, or, as he writes the name, Virzimbers, " Here we came to 
a town inhabited by a people of a different species as it were from the 
rest of mankind, and of a language peculiar to themselves, though they 
can speak the general language if they please." We are disposed to 
entertain the belief that the Vazimbas, who still occupy the tract of 
country in which Dury found them, still preserve their language also ; — 
and having at all events irrefragable proof that two distinct races exist in 
the island, we shall thus briefly recapitulate our historical conjectures. 
Madagascar was originally peopled from the African continent ; but it was 
visited at an early period by people of the Malayan race, who gradually 
acquired the upper hand. The intercourse of Europeans with the island 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century, has, by increasing the de- 
mand for slaves, greatly accelerated the diminution or extinction of the 
aboriginal and weaker tribes. 

The liovas, who possess the. elevated interior of the island, or the 
country called Ankova, appear to retain in the greatest purity the language 
and the physical characteristics which were derived from the East. They 
are described by the Missionaries in the following words : — 

**In person, the Hovas are generally below the middle stature. Their 
complexion is a light olive, frequently fairer than that of the inhabitants 
of the southern parts of Europe ; their features rather flat than prominent; 
their lips occasionally thick and projecting, but often thin, and the lower 
gently projecting, as in the Caucasian race : their hair is black, bat soft, 
fine, and straight, or curling ; their eyes are hazel, their figure erect ; — 
and though inferior in size to some of the other tribes, they are well 
proportioned. Their limbs are small, but finely-formed ; and their gait 
and movements are agile, free, and graceful. Though distinguished by 
their promptitude and activity, their strength is inferior to that of other 
tribes ; and they are far more susceptible of fatigue from travelling or 
labour." 

To this shall be added the description of the Sakalavas, the bold tribe, 
well exercised in piracy, who occupy the western coast of the island, 
and in whom may be suspected a considerable admixture of Arab blood : — 

"Next to the Hovas are the Sakalavas. More numerous, especially 
when regarded as comprehending the Bezanozano and the Antsianaka, 
dian their successful rivals, and occupying more extensive territories, this 
nation was, during the last century, the most powerful in Madagascar, 
having reduced the Hovas to subjection, and exacted from them a formal 
acknowledgment of their dependence. Tribute was annually sent from 
Ankova to the king of Memab6, the ruler of the South Sakalavas, until 
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Radama invaded their territones with an army of 100,000 men, and 
induced their chieftain to form with him a treaty of peace. The Sakalavas 
are a brave and generous people ; physically considered, thoy are the 
finest race in Madagascar, In person they are tall and robust, but not 
corpulent; their limbs aire well formed^ muscular, and strong. On them 
a torrid - sun has burnt its deepest hue. their complexion being darker 
than that of any others in the island. Their features are regular, and 
occasionally prominent; their countenance open and prepossessing ; their 
eyes dark, and their glance keen and piercing ; their hair black and shin- 
ing, often long, though the crisped or curly hair occurs more frequently 
among them than the inhabitants of other provinces. Their aspect is bold 
and imposing their step firm though quick, and their address and move- 
ments often graceful, and always unembarrassed." 

The natives of Madagascar, at least these of the centrg,! kingdom of 
Ankovuh, are by no means savages. They are depicted by the, mission- 
aries as an intelligent, brave, open-hearted people ; free from the utter 
selfishness so generally observable among barbarous nations ; courteous 
and obliging to one another, seldom ])rovoked to violence ; and, though 
deficient in industrious habits, yet capable of combining patient labour 
with great ingenuity. Their superstitious attachment to sorcery (which 
was forbidden by Radama,) ,and to trials by ordeal, is the chief impedi- 
ment in the way of their progressive civilization. They are also charged, 
in the volumes of Mr. Ellis, wifch great licentiousness of manners ; but this 
censure perhaps ought to be restricted to the manners of the capital. We 
cannot wholly close our iears against the opinion of Robert Drury, who, 
having been bred in the discreet neighbourhood of Eastcheap, and having 
lived fifteen years in Madagascar, declared that there was a larger pro- 
portion of modest women in that island than in Christian countries. 
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[From the Vermont Chronicle.] 

ADDRESS OF JUDGE PAINE, 

PRESIDENT OF THE VERMONT COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

To THE People of Vermont : 

It has been my duty for several years past, as President of the Vermont 
Colonization Society, annually, in the spring of the year, to address the 
clergy ano people of Vermont on the subject of African Colonization. 
But I now address the people more particularly on that subject as a private 
individual. 

And first, I will briefly make a few remarks on the objects of the Co- 
lonization Society ; secondly, on the effects of its efforts' on the emanci- 
pation of slayes ; thirdly, as to its effects in Africa ; fourthly, some remarks 
on the present situation of the Colonies ; fifthly, on the tendency of Colo- 
nization to break up the slave trade, and eventually, utterly destroy it, if 
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the Society should be properly sustained by funds ; and sixthly, to show 
that the Colonizationist and Abolitionist are totally opposed on one great 
principle — at least, so far as the great leaders of abolitionism are to be 
understood. 

The first great object of the Colonization Society, was to provide a 
suitable asylum in Africa for the free people of colour of the United Slates, 
and such as might be thereafter manumitted, and transport them to that 
asylum. They thought, and every person who has been taught by the 
lessons of history and experience, will think with them, that the people 
of colour can never enjoy in this country the privileges and advantages 
possessed by the whitiss, but that, in Africa, a country designed by Provi- 
dence for them — being previously civilized — they might enjoy them. 
They likewise hoped and believed, that civilized and Christian colonies of 
coloured people would be a great blessing to Africa. 

The effect which the efforts of the Society have produced in the eman- 
cipation of slaves, is greater than the founders of the Society anticipated 
in so short a time. This effect, they supposed, would be only inciden- 
tal ; — but the different Societies have already transported to Liberia more 
than two thousand slaves, liberated by their humane masters, wlio would 
not have been liberated by the laws of the slave States, had it not been for 
the Colonization Society. And tens of thousand more would have been 
been liberated, if the Society had had money to transport and comfortably 
settle them in Africa. But probably as many people of colour have been 
colonized as would be proper and advantageous in so short a time. 

The effects of colonization upon Africa are greater than its warmest 
friends anticipated in so short a period. They are truly wonderful. Ethi- 
opia already stretches out her hands unto God. The colonies are a 
stepping-stone, if I may use the expression, for Chi4stian missionaries to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa ; and many missionaries have availed 
themselveii of the opening. Many natives come into the colonies for the 
purpose of obtaining a Christian education, and some of the native kings 
send their sons there for the same purpose. 

All the colonies in Liberia contain a population of more than five 
thousand. All the accounts of captains of the U. S. Navy and captains 
of other vessels which call there, and the missionaries who go there, 
represent the colonists as prosperous, happy and contented. The same 
witnesses represent them as a temperate, moral and religious community. 
Some of these witnesses, the missionaries, particularly, say there is not 
a district in the United States, which has fallen under their observation, 
of the same number of inhabitants, wnere there is so little of intemperance, 
of Sabbath-breaking, and of profanity, as in Liberia. There are many 
churches, which these wimesses say are well attended. Their schools 
are pretty good ; and they are endeavouring to improve them. The youth 
generally attend them. 

Some of the colonists, -at first, made themselves rich by commerce ; but 
their attention is now nore particularly directed to agriculture, to which 
their soil is remarkably well adapted. It would, be unnecessary and te- 
dious to name all the products of Liberia ; but I will mention four that 
may be raised to almost an unlimited extent — coffee, cotton, ricej and the 
sugar cane. 

I will close the remarks I have to make respecting Liberia, for the 
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present, by adding that there is a newspaper, well edited by a coloured 
man, of larger dimensions than any published in Connecticut seventy 
years since. 

I believe it is more than twenty years since Great Britain and the 
United States have been engaged in destroying the slaVe-trade, a|id Great 
Britain has made treaties with several nations for that purpose. During 
the whole time the British navy has been ve^-y vigilant, and made many 
captures of slave ships and slavers. But notwithstanding the whole power 
of the British navy and our own, the slave trade is increasing. 

But the little Colonies of Liberia have wholly destroyed the slave-trade 
for three hundred miles on the coast. And on this three hundred miles 
of coast, there were a number of slave markets, before the Colonies were 
founded. The natives, who under influence of the colonies, are opposed 
to the slave-trade, find that they can live better by agriculture and a peace- 
ful commerce, than by taking and selling slaves. 

If the Colonization Society had funds to establish fifty or a hundred 
more such Colonies on the western and southern coasts of Africa, these, 
with the British Colonies, would etFectually destroy the slave-trade. 
There wonld be no Outlet for slaves ; and the influence of the 'colonies to 
be established, upon the natives, would be the same as that of the Colo- 
nies already founded. The natives of Africa would find it for their in- 
terest to iive by agriculture, ralhet than by taking slaves and selling them. 

I come now to show that Colonizationists and Abolitionists are totally 
opposed on one great principle=-;at, least, so far as the great leaders of 
abolitionism are to be understood. And I will add, that on this account, 
they never can act in harmony. 

1 have before shown that colonizationists believe it would be much for 
the interest of the coloured people to remove to Africa, where they may 
enjoy equal rights and privileges : the rights and privileges of freemen. 
All history, ancient and modern, both sacred and profane, prove that two 
distinct races of men cannot live in the same country upon terms of equali- 
ty* The less intelligent race, even if the most numerous, will always 
think themselves trodden upon and oppressed by the more intelligent. 
We need not look far for a proof of iU\s fact. If we cast our eyes only 
to Canada, we shall see the proof written in, letters of blood. " 

And Colonizationists believe that by planting a sufficient numbev of 
Colonies on the coast of Africa, that country would be civilized and chrisr 
tianized, and the slave-trade wholly aboHshed. But the Abolitionists, (I 
mean the leaders of them,) are wholly opposed to the removal of ihv^ 
people of colour to Africa. In the early operations of the Colonization 
Society, the abolitionists had their agents in ail our large cities, where the 
people of colour congregate j and indeed throughout the southern Stales, 
exhorting the free people of colour not to go to Liberia. Then they en- 
deavoured, and still endeavour to thwart the great objects of the Coloni- 
zation Society, How then can the two societies harmonise together? 

I know that some who profess to be abolitionists are friendly to the 
colonization of Africa. But whenever such persons are known to the 
abolition presses, those presses are all in full cry upon them, if they a:re 
thought worthy of notice. Such semi-abolitionists are more severely 
chastised by these presses than the most ardent and zealous colonization- 
ists. Indeed the terms applied to tl»em, by abolition presses, are raorc 
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opprobrious liian those applied to the slave-holders. For while the latter 
are called knaves and rascals, or equivalent terms, the former are called 
both knaves and fools. For some of this class of abolitionists I cherish a 
sincere and high regard, and hope they will soon be convinced of the error 
of abolitionism. After saying thus much, I will add that I am myself an 
abolitionist, or an anti-slavery man, but not in the modern and ultra sense 
of the term ; and such I believe every colonizationist in New England 
to be. 

There are some minor dijETerences between the colonizationists and abo- 
litionists—some of greater and some of less importance. 

The abolitionists think that an immediate emancipation of the slaves by 
their owners, would be proper. The colonizationist thinks that such a 
process would be injurious both to the slaves and the country. They 
think that a gradual emancipation would be much better. They approve 
of the plan adopted by the Legishture of New York, forty or fifty years 
since, to relieve that State from the evils of slavery. 

Abolitionists think it best and most winning in their publications, to call 
»la7e-holders by hard and opprobrious names. Colonizationists use more 
cautious language. Their language to slave-holders is, if you will release 
your slaves from bondage, we will send them to Liberia,' if we can obtain 
the necessary money. , 

And noW( my friends and fellow citizens, having very briefly discussed 
the various subjects suggested in the beginning of this letter, 1 have a 
further object in view. It is to ask your pecuniary aid, to enable the 
Colonization Society to consummate the great and glorious objects they 
contemplate. 

If every individual in this State, man, woman and child, should con- 
tribute two cents each, it would raise six thousand dollars. This sum 
would transport and comfortably settle in Liberia on small farms, one 
hundred and twenty persons ; and if all the white people in the United 
States would give only twenty cents each, it would transport and settle 
in like manner, fifty thousand persons, nearly the annual increase of the 
coloured population. And there is no fear but slaves may be liberated as 
fast as they can be sent to Liberia. 

It n)ay be objected "that there are people in the State who are too poor 
to contribute any thing. I readily admit the fact ; but I hope they have 
more wealthy neighbours who will be willing and happy to make up the 
deficiency. I know too that there are some who will not give any thing, 
although they may have wealth. But I know of few towns in the State 
where there are not friends enough of the cause to make up even this defi- 
ciency, and live as^well through life and die as well as if they had not 
been so liberal. Such benefactions would be pleasant subjects of contem- 
plation in this life, and they will be glorious to the benefactor when he 
shall appear before his God to receive his final retribution. 

To such Christians as delight in misnionary enterprises, I will say that 
here an almost boundless field is opened in which they may indulge their 
Christian and ardent desire to do good. 

What Christian has not rejoiced in the success of missionary labours 
in the Sandwich Islands : Africa opens a field nearly a million times 
larger for those labours, and the prospect of success is greater than it was 
at first in those Islands. 
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All the denominations of Christians in the United States who usually 
send missionaries abroad, have sent missionaries to Liberia, who have 
penetrated some distance into^the interior of Africa, among the natives, 
I believe tiie Methodists have sent the greatest number of missionaries. 
From all these missionaries we have the most cheering accounts 6f their 
prospects and actual success. 

To merchants I would sav, that a million or two of dollars spent by 
them in colonizing and civilizing Africa, would in thirty years, return 
to them, as a body, by means of commerce to that country, more than five 
fold their advances. But I know that merchants look for more imme- 
diate returns, as quick returns are said to be the life of commerce. They 
do not like to cast their bread upon the waters to be gathered up after 
many years. They are like a farmer forty years old, who will not plant 
an orchard of (mil trees from the fear that he might not taste of the fruit, 
however delicious it might be to his children. And I would say to the 
present and future manufacturers of our country the same as I have said 
to the merchant. The civilization of Africa would open a market for all 
the products of their looms. 

And if the Federal Government should colonize the whole western and 
southern coast of Africa, which is not already occupied by Great Britain, 
merely for the purpose of commerce with that country, I tnink they would 
discover statesman-like talents, which they have rarely heretofore disco- 
vered. I know it will be said that Congress has not this power under 
the constitution. But why not ? We keep ministers at Foreign courts, 
at a great '^xpense, for the purposes of commerce, as well as peace. At 
this moment, negociations are progressing at many courts in Europe, at 
an expense probably of m )re than a hundred thousand dollars a year, to 
procure a more ready sale and a better price for tobacco. We support a 
large navy for the protection of commerce. And a large naval armament, 
has been lately sent, to the south seas. This, I know, is called a, scien- 
tific expedition ; but its great object is the extension of commerce — to 
explore the mines and riches of the extremity of the southern world, and 
to extend and protect the whale fishery. And if Congress can do Ml this, 
surely they can spend a drop in the bucket to open a rich commerce with 
Africa ; and I will venture to say that if Congress should expend a few 
millions of dollars in colonizing jind civilixing Africa, more wealth would 
in fifty years be returned to the United States by means of a commerce 
with that co#ht.ry, than it would cost to transport and settle in Africa the 
whole coloured population, of the United States. 

The great zeal of the British government for the supprepsion of the 
slave-trade^ may properly be attributed to a strong desire to find a new 
market for their manufactures^ and to extend their commerce. They are 
wise statesmen. I do not deny that this zeal of ihe British is in some 
measure mixed with a laudable share of benevolence and humanity, but 
the great object is their manufactures and commerce. 

Before I close this long letter, I hope the clergy of Vermont will per- 
mit me to address a few words to them. It is but a few years since a 
goodly number of ministers took up contributions in their societies. That 
number has been decreasing for five or six years, until this year. This 
vear, since the first of .lanuary, the tuunber is small indeed. Only seven 
congregations have contributed any thing since that time. The eongfe- 
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gational society in Williarastown, contributed $36,48, and there was be- 
side contributed at that meeting $2 by aperson of a diflerent denomination, 
who came three miles for the purpose of contributing. — And he did the 
same the last year. Woodstock contributed $1 5,70. Brookfield $13,34. 
Bennington Ist Cong, Society $11. Brattleboro, West Parisb ^^8,00. 
Danville $5,53. Bridport $4,00. And I know that one of these contri- 
butions was not asked for by the minister. 

I do not permit myself to doubt but that there are yet many clergymen 
friendly to the cause of colonization, and I have sought, in my own mind 
for the reasons why such ministers have not asked for contributions. And 
I have come to the conclusion that where tliere are a very few abolition- 
ists in their congregations, they are afraid of giving offence if they should 
ask for contributions. But abolition ministers do not discover such 
timidity. Where they have many colonizationists in their societies they 
are not afraid to ask for money to pay their itinerant lectures. Is it 
because the latter possess more moral courage than the former ? 

It is hoped, and earnestly requested, that those ministers who are 
friendly to the cause, vs^ill give that share of attention to it which its im- 
portance demands, and that they will next year ask for contributions, so 
far as they can consistently. 

In drawing to a conclusion, I will propose to the iriends of Coloniza- 
tion, that they should in every town, let their number be ever so small, 
appoint some one or more persons to obtain subscriptions. About $26,00 
from each town in the state would raise six thousand dollars. It might 
be supposed that the more wealthy and populous towns would give more, 
as those least populous and wealthy might not conveniently give so much. 
But any sum will be acceptable. 

If the people of Vermont will, by the first day of next December, de- 
posit with Daniel Baldwin, Esq., of Montpelier; Treasurer of the Ver- 
moni Colonization Society, six thousand dollars, I hereby pledge myself 
and bind myself to add one thousand dollars to it by the 10th day of next 
December, and place the money by that time, where the Treasurer of the 
American Colonization Society can obtain it, without discount.. 

WilliamHtownj Dec, 11, 1838. Elijah Paine. 



We are afraid that the slave-trade has not been entirely broken up for 
such a length of coast as Judge Paine supposes. Several extensive slave 
marts have been broken up : and for a good part of the 300 miles, so far 
as we cm leatn, it is entfrely done. But the colonies are feeble, and the 
slavers strong, unprincipled, and reckless. Hence they are able to hover 
along the coast, and do no little mischief. And the fact is, as vye judge 
from the Liberia Herald, that the colonists are restrained from the active 
measures against the slavers that they would be glad to adopt, by the fear 
of retaliation. The slavers might destroy their coast trade, on which 
they sometimes depend for food ; and perhaps even worse. Hence the 
appeal made by the colonists for assistance from the U. S. Navvi— an 
appeal which ought to be warmly seconded by the friends of huma'nity in 
this country, and to which our government ought to listen. With a little 
countenance and protection of this kind, the influence of the colonies 
against the slave-trade would be immensely increased. — Verm. Chron. 
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Judge Samuel Wilkeson, 

I, 

General Jlgent of the A, C Society : 

Dear Sir, — Agreeably to your request, I left Georgetown on (he 21st 
inst. and proceeded, via Baltimore, to Norfolk, where I arrived the next 
day, and immediately commenced operations. I called on Benjamin 
Pollard, Esq., the President of the Norfolk Colonizalion Society, and 
with his valuable aid, rendered personally, we obtained a Meeting of 
the Managers, at his dwelling, that alternpon at 4 o'clock. At thi» 
meeting it was unanimously resolved that the Society hold a public 
meeting on Monday evening, 28th inst., the necessary preliminaries 
were adopted, and in company with Mr. Pollard, I called .a the gen- 
tlemeii named by the Managers to make addresses, and obtained their 
consent to aid us at said public meeting. 

Agreeably to your letter to Mr. Pollard, and my letter of instruction, 
I asketl for any money in the hands of the Treasurer of the Norfolk 
Society, unappropriated, and it was unanimously resolved, that the 
whole amount belonging to the Society, and in the hands of the Trea- 
surer be paid to Rev. John C. Smith, voluntary agent of the American 
Colonization Society, with the understanding that the amount was to be 
refuiided to the Norfolk Society if asked for from the Parent Society, 
for the deportation of Norfolk persons of colour. Under this resolution 
I received the whole am,ount, for which I gave a receipt. 

The next item in your letter was the "legacy of the late Walter Herron.' 
On the day after my arrival I called in company with Mr. Pollard, on 
Miss Herron, " the adopted (laughter," named in Mr. H.'s will. We 
were received with great kindness and courtes>', and informed by Miss 
H. that her brother, who attended to the settlement of the estate, was 
absent fr^tm Norfolk : that on his return in about a fortnight, she had 
no doubt every thing would be done that was right and proper in^ the 
premises. 

My efforts were now directed to a public meeting in Portsmouth, so 
as to accomplish as much in as short a time as possible. The minis- 
ters of the diuerent denominations in Portsmouth as well as in Norfolk^ 
together with the inhabitants of both towns, expressed great pleasure 
in making an effort for a cause which they loved so much, and valued 
so highly. On Friday evening we met in the Methodist Church, Ports- 
mouth, had several addresses, and I thought an interesting meeting. 
The evening was damp and unfavourable, and the congregation in con- 
sequence not as large as we had hoped. Collections and subscriptions 
were received. One gentleman gave twenty dollars. On the Sabbath 
I preached in the Presbyterian Church, Portsmouth, and took up a col- 
lection for the Society. 

The next day, went to Norfolk and prepared for the meeting in the 
evening, by calling to see sundry gentlemen. At night we had a large 
and respectable audience ; much interest was manifested, and the meet- 
ing passed off with the happiest effect, and was the more gratifying ta 
the friends of the cause, from the fact that two previous attempts to get 
up a public meeting had failed. 

In addition to my oyr^ present efforts, which were not small, I pro- 
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ciucd an editorial in'* the Portsmouth Times," and V Norfolk Herald, 
an<l feel much indebted to the gentlemen editing these two papers, not 
only for these editorials, but for the gratuitous insertion of the pro- 
cceilings of my two public meetings in their respective papers, which 
jiVxi have herewith. 

I forgot to mention that by the first mail the day after my arrival/ I 
wrote to Thomas Bucharjan, E?q. New York, respecting the emigrants 
in Norfolk, - liting to embark in the .Saluda for Liberia. A copy of the 
letter accompanies this communication. You have also with this a 
check for the whole amount, S'129,46, received in Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth. 

I hope and believe that mj brief agency will not be without some 
benefit to the great cause of which you have the general agency, not 
only in the pecuniary aid received, but in ihe stirring-up the pure minds 
of our friends by way of remembrance. 

And now, dear sir, with the delivery of the papers connected with my 
mission and the funds collected, my agency of ten days expires. 

With my best wishes for your health and success in the inifportam 
work committed to vou, 

' lam viith great respect, your obedient servant, 

John Ct Smith. 

Georgitown, D. C. January 31, 1839. 



[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 

BOSTON. 

A meeting of the Ladies' Society for the Promotion of E<lucation in. 
Africa, was held at the Hall, 31 Tremont street, cm Saturday evening, 
at which Bishop Griswold presided. 

The meeting was addressed very ably and appropriately by Mr. Cres- 
son, who took occasion to point out some of the advantages which would 
follow the establishment of schools in Africa, and he dwelt particularly 
on the evidence, which led him to believe that the efforts in this course 
would be successful. The natives had already discovered the advan- 
tages and the new powers which civilization afforded, and they were 
desirous of acquiring information, obtaining books, and securing to 
the»nselves the improvemejit?, which the civilized colonies on the wes- 
tern coast already enjoyed. Africa was at present iiterally *' stretch- 
ing forth her haiids to CJod," and the times Wx?re probitious for the 
rivilized world to make renewed eiforts to dispel the darkness which had 
long 'dwelt over that unfortunate country, and by introducing the light 
of cjviliz!itio:i and persenting ihe cheerinii; hopes of Christianity, some- 
thing woid<l be done to mitigate the wrongs which she had suffered for 
coni.uries. Nations calling themselves civilized had torn from her fifty 
million? of her chlhh'en, and hitherto the slave traders had made Africa 
!i scene of constant war and violence. The establishment of the colony 
at Liberia was already cxerfiii^^ :i powerful influence on all the neigh- 
hounng f ribi's.who werr befinniing to see how flestructive to their interest 
was the slave trade, and vvere now making cftbrts to abandon it. 
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Mr. C. mentioned a number of facts, showing how Jesirous many of 
the Africans were to learn to read, and to acquire a knowledge of the 
books of the while man. He mentioned one instance of the son of a 
king, who had made two voyages to this country, working his passage 
for the sole purpose of obtaining an education, and was still pursuing 
that object in London at the present time, overcoming every obstacle, 
and making great progress in his studies. 

We think no one could have attended this meeting without being satis- 
fied that this isociety has a truly philanthropic object in view, and one, 
too, worthy the aid and support of every friend of the human race. It 
is an object on which both the friends and enemies of Colonization can 
unite — and we trust that ail the friends of Africa and of the African race, 
will give it their aid and support, and will unite iheir efforts in affording 
to their fellow beings in Africa now involved in pagan darkness, and rent 
and torn by civil contentions, the benefits and hopes of civilization and 
Christianity. 



A CARD. 

The undersigned, having been again made the channel through which 
$200 (the bounty of two generous donors who choose to do good by 
stealth) has been directed towards unhappy Africa, begs leave to assure 
them that the mode thus adopted will only secure the means of freedom 
and future independence of four slaves and aid in the suppression of the 
slave-trade by strengthening the Colonies of Liberia, but afford a sub- 
stantial proof to our brethren of the South, that the benevolence of New 
England, is about to be so directed as to wipe away the stain of slavery 
from our national escutcheon without the violation of our social and poli- 
tical duties. Elliott Cresson. 

Tremont House^ January 19. 



The following letter is from Mr. Gurley, the beginning of whose tour is 
realising the anticipations of his success which we offered in our last number. 

Ed. Col. Herald. 

■s. 

EFrom the Christian StiUesman.] 

MR. GURLEY'S LE^H^ER. 

Zanesville Ohio, January 19, 1839. 
I arrived at this flourishing town last evening, having passed five days 
in Wheeling. As we crossed the mountains, the snow was vanishing 
away, the air becoming milder every hour, and as we looked upon the 
Ohio, the ice was rushing down in broken fragments on its swollen bosom. 
Who can pass over the Alleghany on the National road and not feel proud 
of that National policy which guve it to the country 1 It is a noble high- 
way, binding the East and West together, and bringing into commynion 
the intelligence, tlie sympathies and energies of the inhabitants of both. 
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for their mutual advantage. To this place, the road generally is in good 
repair. Ir. the line of stages in which I emne to Wheeling (Reeside's) 
travellers have good accommodations and the drivers are sober, careful 
and obliging. The other line may deserve the same prais-e. 

Wheeling is a city increasing rapidly in population, with the hest ad- 
vantages for manufactures and trade, and exhibiting evidences of industry, 
enterprise, and great zeal for improvement. Coal is four cents the bushel, 
and exiuuistless mines and of the be'-t quality, (sleep scarcely disturbed 
as yet beneath the hills that overlook the town.) Its use in manufactures 
is already considerable and will become immense. The large establish- 
ment for rolling iron, of Agnew & Co., is said to save five thousand 
dollars annually by this article of fuel. Beautiful articles of crown-cut 
glass are here made, as well as steam-boat machinery of the best quality. 
Paper is also manufactured here largely. The opening of the river here 
awakens every thing to life and activity. The wharves are crowded, and 
boats preparing to take dieir departure. Some fine boats has just been 
built here for the New Orleans trade to Nashville and other points at the 
South. 

The scheme of African Colonization has for several years received 
aid from the citizens of W'heeling, and an Auxiliary Society there has 
nearly every year transmitted donations to the Parent Institution, i'i has 
recently languished a little, but all thelViends of the cause appear anxious 
to revive it. I had opportunities to address two public meetings, and 
subscriptions to about $700 were obtained. The respected clergy of all 
denominations gave their counten:ince and support to the Society, and 
the President and officers^ of the Au i^iliary Colonization Society generally 
■were disposed to make prompt exertions to increase the funds of the In- 
stitution. I know not how to forbear publicly to acknowledge the generous 
and very ellicient efforts of the respected Secretary of the Auxiliary 
Society, Wm. F. Peterson, who devoted almost his entire time to the 
object while I remained, with a kindness and disinterestedness not to be 
excelled. Much may be expected from the benevolence of this rising 
and enferpriz,ing city. 

On Friday, the 18th ult., I came to this handsome and prosperous 
town, distance about seventy miles, towards Columbus, on the National 
road, from Wheeling. On the Sabbath evening I addressed, with the 
consent of their respective pastors, their united congregations in the new 
Baptist Church. At an early hour, the house was thronged, and many 
retired unable to find admittance. An efHcient Auxiliary Society has 
existed here fof several years, and as it has been accustomed to make 
collections about the fourth of July to aid the cause, the Managers deem- 
ed it best to do nothing which might prevent an effort at time to oiitain 
donations. A collection was taken up, however, amounting to seventy 
dollars, which has been since somewhat increased. I have been request- 
ed to address another meeting to-morrow evening, where the free people 
of colour (amounting to several hundreds) are invited to attend. There is 
manifestly here, (and I presume the same is the fact in other portions of 
the State, and indeed throughout a large part of the Union,) a deep in- 
terest fell in the great questions relating to our coloured population. I 
feel assured that there is no subject of such general conversation, daily, 
in the families of the twenty-six States of this Union, as that of our coloured 
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population — ^their ^hmactert «ontVitiori, desliny—- what ought' to be done 
for them-^what cauise done for them — whether slavery in ^ill circumstances 
and necessarily, involves siii — ^what is the i:emedy-"'Or whether the elave 
population can safely and benevolently be made free to renjain oa the soil 
ofthe:8ouih. 'I'hese are topite of universal thought and discussion.— 
'J'iie spiiit of humanity, of jaslice, is working in the mind of the Nation. 
AM other questions of the day, are smuWi in the people, contpared to tliase 
relating to our coloured population. Our Eiders should ui?derstand this. 
It is a signal of Providence. Something must be done. The South le 
sunimcaiGd to action-— cautions, deliberate, humane, and solemn action, 
under responsibility to posterity, to the world, and lo God. The scheme 
of Colonization is before them in all its beneficence nnd grandeur of promise 
to our country, and to Africa^ Shall it be adopted and executed on a 
scale commensurate with the evihj to be remedied, or the good^to be 
secured to tw o races oi men, and two qua,rlers of the globe. G. 



[From the Wheeling Times,] 
C0L0!1IZATI0N MEETING AT WHEELING. 

A meeting of the Wheeling Colonization Society and of tlie citizens <of 
this place generally, was held on Monday evening, 14th inst,, at ijie 
Methodist Church. 

JoHiT M'LuRE, Esq., was called to the Chair, and William Peterson, 
sippointed Secretary. After prayer by th.e Rev» Mr. Deurell, a ^nost 
able .and iateresung address w^.<^ 4ellver-?4 4>y the Eev.^^^^R^^^ 
Secretary of the American Colonization Society, (explaining the objects 
proposed to be accoraphshsd by that Society. The rise, progresSj, and 
present condition of the Colonies, established on the coast of Africa, and 
vindicating their principles and motives. 

On motion of Z. Jacobs, Esq., the following resolutions wer« then 
unanimously adopted : c, 

1. JResolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the cause of African 
Colonization, whether viewed in its relations to our country or to Africa, 
is entitled to the immediate, generous, and persevering support of every 
patriot and Christian. 

2. Resolved, That this cause especially commends itself to our regard, 
as adapted to unite the wise and benevolent, from every state and section 
in this Union, in a safe and practicable scheme of good, for the imprpve- 
ment and elevation of the coloured race. 

3. JResolved^ That the recent public mavnfestations of interest in this 
cause) and especially rhe remarkable -progress and prospej ity of the set- 
tlements in Liberia, should animate the hearts of its friends, and pronspt 
them to more vigorous eftbris and more generous contributions, 

4. itesolvedt That the project first suggested by Judge Wilkeson, of 
securing funds to purchase a ship and sell the same to such colonistis on 
Liberia, who will engage to run ber, manned by coloured men, as a regu- 
lar packet between this country and the Colony, and to pay for her. by 
conveying emigrants from time to time to Tiiberia, is highly approved of 
by this meeting, and recommended to the patronage of our fellow citizens. 

10 
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5. Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the aet of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, passed 4th March, 1S33, called " An act making appropri- 
ations for the removal of persons of colour," ought to be so amefided as 
to extend the beiiefit of said act to the removal of free persons of colour, 
without regard to the time of their emancipation; and also so as to per- 
mit the direct application of the money to the purpose in the act mention- 
ed, without regard to counties or the residence of the persona to be re- 
moved — and that we fully concur in the views and wishes of the parent 
Society at Richmond on that subject. 

JOHN M'LURE, President, 

Wwf. Peterson, Secretary. 



COLONIZATION. 

We have been requested to insert tfie following memorial, which is 
now being circulated in this neighbourhood. Copies will be left for a 
few days at Wharton's Reading Roomji and at the bookstores of the city, 
where those favourable to the object of the memorial, will have an oppor- 
tunity of adding their signatures. 

To the General Assembly of J^rginia: 

The memorial of the undersigned, citizens of Ohio county, respectfully 
represents* that they have observed with deep interest the efforts of the 
Colonization societies throughout this country, to assist such free persons 
of colour in the United States as might desire to emigrate, in establishing 
themselves in freedom and prosperity in Africa. Your memorialista be- 
lieve that this plan of African Colonization is adapted not only to confer 
the most important benefits upon the emigrants, but upon Africa herself 
and upon our own state ; and that should it be but partially executed, 
great good will be accomplished. 

The remarkable success which has already attended tiie very limited 
means at the disposal of these societies, has/in the opinion of your me- 
morialists, demonstrated the entire practicability of their plans. But your 
memorialists would respectfully represent to your honourable body, that 
an object of siich magnitude and of such important results, should not be 
left to depend entirely for support on the resources cf private charily. 

Your memorialists perceive, by an act passed March 4th, 18331^ enti- 
tled ** An act making appropriations for the removal of free persons of 
colour," that this subject has heretofore received the favourable considera:- 
tion of the General Assembly, But they regret to learn that the restric- 
tions thrown around the annual appropriations by certain provisions of 
that act, particularly that requiring that the fund should be distributed 
among the several counties of the state, in proportion to the respective 
amounts of revenue contributed by them to the state treasury ; and that 
confining the benefit of the act to persons of colour, free at the time of its 
passage, have rendered it well nigh ineffectual for the humane and patri- 
otic purpose for which it was intended. 

Your memorialists, therefore, pray your honourable body so to amend 
or Aiodify the above mentioned act, in accordance with the dictates of 
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your wisdom and good judgment, as to render its provisions conducive 
and efficient to the noble, patriotic, and philanthropic purpose for which 
U was designed. — lb. 



[From the New Orle&ns Observer.] 

MISSISSIPPI COLONIZATION SOCIETY—PACKET TO LIBERIA. 

The return, on the 7th inst. of tiie brig Mail, from her trip to the coast 
of Africa, bringing letters, freight and passengers froni Liberia and the 
Cape de Verd Islands, has furnished the friends of colonization with much 
valuable information respecting several departments of that business, ar.d 
prepared the way for the speedy outfit of another expedition to the same 
place. The result of this vi(>yage the facts and information learned, the 
letters received, and the state of affairs in Africa, all unite to cheer the 
friends of African colonization, and encourage them in their Work of 
patriotism and philanthropy. 

Previous to this time, the. communications between this country and 
the colonies on the coast of Africa, were irregular, and at distant and uvi;^^ 
certain intervals; and consequently, informatiou, aid and supplies to the 
colonists were equally uncertain as to time, and consequently often found 
to be of little utility. From these circumstances, many evils have at 
times transpired to both colonists and the officers of the Societies in Afri- 
ca. If goods were forwarded to the colonies for the puiposes of commerce, 
m'lch uncertainty existed respecting the kind and quality of goods re- 
quisite to be senti and the appropriate times and places of sale, by which 
means many considerable losses have been sometimes sustained. Was 
it desirable to make purchases of property at any of the African islands, 
the biest places for such purchases, and the most suitable goods for such 
market, were equally matter of doubt. The colonists were without most 
of the utensils of husbandry, and entirely without the labouring animals for 
cultivating the soil, which, though rich and easily wrought, demands 
more to develope its fertiliey than mere hand labour. Under all these 
difficulties, it is not wonderful that the progress of cultivation was slow, 
and the amount of necessaries produced comparatively small, nor m i% 
now sujrprising that the coloiiies did not at once become objects of admira- 
tion for the extent of their fields, or the wealth of the people. 

Great and formidable as these difficulties were, they are now either 
overcome, or are in the act of being so. The brig Mail, of which the 
above Society is a proprietor, is now a regular packet, runing between this 
city and Greenville, the site of the Society's colony in Africa, and will, 
from time to time, at short intervals, convey intelligence to and from both 
ports, and will also transport supplies, and other needed property, in both 
directions. The frequency of these voyages, and the certainty with 
which her return may be expected, will enable colonists to advertise their 
friends here of their needs, and to point out to them suitable articles and 
means for commerce with the natives. But the Society possess not only 
this packet, they have also a schooner, built at Greenville, called the 
Natchez, which is a regiilar trader along the whole coast, and will enable 
the agent of the Society to secure all the benefits of the commerce of an 
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exlendcd region of country, choosing both the time and place of trading. 
The late trip of the Mail, though performed under n^iany disadvantageous 
circumstances, has enabled the friends of the cause to acquire all that in- 
^ formation respecting trade at the several African islfiuds.. which was de- 
sirable both for purchase and sviles ; especially that suitable working 
animals for the colonies can be obtained at them. At one of the Cape de 
Verd Islands, Capt. Nowell, of the Mail, actually purchased and conveyed 
to Greenville a considerable number of asses, (perhaps the most profitable 
labouring animal of the tropical n'egions) where they are now engage<vin 
agriculture, 

A public farm belonging to the Society, already of considerable extent, 
and conslaittly enlarging, is in a course of cultivation, by which depen- 
ilence upon the natives for necessaries w^ill be removed, and abundant 
supplies of grain and roots be constantly furnished. From these facts it 
will be evident to every reflecting mind, that every formidable difficulty 
existing in Africa is either removed, or else in the process of being taken 
away. 

It is said above that the expedition of the Mail was attended by un- 
favourable and inauspicious circumstances. This Was the effect of want 
of correct information on several subjects connected with her trip. When . 
she arrived at the Cape de Verds, and attempted to purchase animals for 
goods, it was found that they could be procured at only one or two of the 
groupe of islands, and that her goods were not well adapted to the market- 
Hence she was obliged to visit several ports, and make sales at disad- 
vantage. The consequence necessarily was, much delay and expense in 
procuring the desired stock of animals for agricultural purposes. And 
when arrived at the place of her destination, the Captain and several of 
his hands suffered much from the sti angers* fever, and were in consequence 
delayed for some time in unloading and taking in cargo. On her arrival 
at Monrovia, where she proceeded in order to sell the temainder of her 
freight, it was in the midst of the rainy season, always a dull time, and 
also during a season of bloody, destructive wars among the natives, and 
hence a most unfortunate time for commercial purposes. 

Still, with all these unfavourable circumstance*, added to a long passage 
on her homeward course, the owners, and other persons interested in her 
cargo, declare themselves well satisfied with the profits of the expedition, 
and willing to engage again in a similar adventure, with strong hopes of 
being in that case still more successful. That she has succeeded in 
avoiding great losses, and made hev trip profitable to her owners, prove 
most fully, that under more favourabable circumstances great profits would 
probably be realized. These views are fully confirmed by the following 
letter from, H. Teage, Esq., editor of the Liberia Herald, addressed to the 
Rev. R. S. Finley. It is dated 

MoNKoviA, July 29, 1838. 

Dear Sir : — Your favour of March 29, is before me, and I sit down to 
pen you a brief reply. First permit me to thank you for the interest you 
have manifested for our little paper, and the trouble you have taken to 
increase the number of sui)scribers. The names you forwarded have 
been duly registered on our li>!t, and the papers will be sent by this vessel. 
I received, ?on>e two years ago, two dollars from Mr. Simpson, as one 
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year's subscription to the Herald, from Rev* J. Chamberlain, of Oakland 
Coilege. The paper has been regularly sent to him since that time, and 
I cannot account for its miscarriage. I have accepted your kind offer, 
and have appointed you an agent for the Herald, and any effort you may 
make io extend its circulation will be duly appreciated. 

The emigrants from your section of the country have generally proved 
themselves an industrous, orderly, thrifty people. In many instances 
their prudent conduct and management have deserved the highest praise. 
In indusUy they are excelled by no other people that have come to the 
colony. Very few of those by the Rover have died ; they are located 
at, Millsburg, and are doing welL A fev/ of them have settled in Monro- 
via. The same may be said of those by the Swift. Of those by the 
last named vessel all are living hut four, and of these two were drowned, 
so that two only have fallen victims to the disease of the climate. 

There is little doubt that arrangements might be made of a commercial 
character, by which the expense of transporting and subsisting emigrants 
might be lessened to an important extent. I have detailed the subject .at 
length to the parent board, but they have not as yet thought prope? to act 
upon the suggestions. 

The brig Mail, intended as a packet between the United States and the 
colonies, arrived at rather an unfortunate j uncture for making a commercial 
experiment. This is our dullest season. There is seldom much to be 
done in the way of trade at this time of the year. To this; must be added 
the wars which have been raging among the natives around us. These 
wars are now happily subsiding, and we look with confidence to no dis- 
tant day for a full revival of the trade of the colony. The schooner 
Natchez arrived to-day from Mississippi in Libjjria. She is a snug, 
and for Africa, a well-built little craft. I have no doubt she will be emi» 
nently serviceable to your colony. 

I shall be happy to h^ar from you, and to know, Whenever you may 
have leisure or inclination to afford the information, what will be the 
privileges of persons removing from other colonies to yours ; and any 
other information on the subject of your internal and municipal regula- 
tions, will he thankfully received. c 
Very ri^spe^^fully, Your most obedient servant, 

H. Teaob. 
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CoLUMRUs, January 26, 1839. 

At a meeting convened pursuant to public notice, at the State House, 
to take into consideration the best means of aiding the American Coloni- 
zation Society, and of promoting the moral and intellectual improveinent 
of the free coloured population of the United States, Geoige J. Smith, 
Esq., of Warren coiinly, was called to the Chair, William Doherty, of 
Franldin county, acting as Secretary. , 

The objects of th?t meeting having been stated from the Chair, 
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Mr. Flood of iiicking county, offered for adoption, the following reso- 
lutions : 

JResolvedt That the American Colonization Society, merits the imme- 
diate, nnited and generous support of the whole Araerican people. 

Besolved, That, as unexceptionable, patriotic, and most benevolent in 
its character, as adapted to unite wise and humane men, from the South, 
tlie North, the East, and the West, in safe and practicable measures for 
the good of the coloured race, — and especially as connecting in its scheme 
the moral and intellectual improvement of our free coloured population, 
with the introduction of «ur language, liberty, civilization, and reiigion 
among the vast but barbarous tribes and nations of Africa, we will seek 
to extend its influence and augment its resources. 

Jlesoivedf That it is expedient to revive and reorganise the Ohio State 
Colonization Society, as auxiliary to the American Colonization Society. 

JResohedf That a committee of three be appointed to make the arrange- 
ments necessary to effect this object, and to report at an adjourned jneet- 
ing on Tuesday evening next. 

Hesolvedj That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the 
newspapers of this city. 

The Rev. Mr, Gurley, Secretary of the American Colonization Society, 
being present, by request, addressed the meeting, showing the superior 
advantages of the Colonization plan over any other yet devised, for the 
happiness of the free coloured people, as well as its advantages to the 
white population, and gave a history of the rise and progress of the Colo- 
nies in Africa, their present condition, prospects, and the ultimate good 
to the coloured racej. by the success of the scheme of the Society, 
^^ The first four resolutions were then severally adopted. 

The Rev. Wm. Herr then offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is expedient at the adjourned meeting, to take up a 
subscription to aid the objects of the American Colonization Society. 

This resolution was adopted, as was also the fifth resolution offered by 
Mr. Floodi > 

The Chair announced the 3lev. Dr. Hpge, Mr. Kyle of Green county, 
and Mr. Doherty of Franklin county, a committee under the fourth reso- 
lution. 

The H'eeting then adjourned to meet again on, Tuesday evening next, 
at the Methodist Church in this city. 

GEORGP J. SMITH, Chairman 

Wm. Dohkrty, Secretary, 



[tFrom the Bapiiat Missionary Magazine.] 
MISSIONS TO LIBERIA. 

EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. CROCKER, DATED SDINA, JULY 21, 1838. 

Mission School. — Our school, under the care of br» Day, gives us, at 
present, a good degree of satisfaction. Sixteen native boys belong to it. 
Their conduct and proficiency are, in general, pleasing. Two of the 
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m68i forward, from their knowledge of English, are becoming very useful 
to us as interpreters. Should they progress as they have done, and be 
permitted to stay with us a year or two longer, \he\p services will be of 
inestimable value to the missionaries. The? school is the only place to 
which we can look Rtr good interpreters, and instrwciors in native schools. 

Br. Day confines himself to English sUidies. I have two eiassea of 
the most forv/ard of the boys, whom I instruct once a day in reading 
their own language. The second class are i:i the Basa Spelling Book." 
The first class having gone through that, I furnish them with manuscpipt 
reading. Out of school, with the assistance of my colonist interpreter, I 
make a translation, into their language. This I carry into school, and re- 
quire them without assistance to turn it into English. If the translation 
is correct, they will generally find but little difBculty in reading it, if 
the translation is incorrect, or defective, by proper illustrations and ex- 
planations of the idea they will be able, commonly, to point out the error 
ordefeet. By this means we mutually instruct each other. One of the- 
second class, a boy about twelve or thirteen years of age, is, we hope,, 
converted to God. : r = ■ 

As it respects health, we have ail been highly favoured. Br^ and sister 
Clarke have had no attack of fever, which might he considered dangerous^ 
Ahd much of the time, they say, their health is as good as it was ia' 
America. My own health has been better within six months, than it had 
been for the same length, of time, since I first had the fever. 

Relative positiois" of the slfSTTLEMENTs in LtBERiA.---In the old Colo- 
ny, Monrovia is the principkl town. It is situated near the mouth of the 
Mesurado river, about 70 miles northwest front Edin^^ It onee had * 
somewhat extensive and lucrative trade with the natives ; but, owing to 
the wars, carried on principally to supply slavers with victims, theii trade 
•with the natives is, at present, very small. Some of the merchants have- 
recently given their atteiition to agriculture, l/p Stocton creek, which 
communicates with the Mesurado and the St. Paursjabout five miles from 
Monrovia, is the town of New Georgia, inhabited by recaptured nativeg. 
Three mites further, on the St. Paul's river, is the town of Caldwell, con- 
taining probably three or four hnndred inhabitants. Twelve miles farther 
up the St. Paul's, and about twenty miles from Monrovia, Millsburg is 
situated, — about three hundred inhabitants. The three last-mei^tioi^d 
towns are principally agricultural. Coming dowi^ the coast from' Mon- 
rovia, we next come to Marshall, a small settlement, about 35 miles N. 
W. of Edina, near the mouth of the Junk river. The inhabitants give 
their attention to farming. The sea port of Little Basa is a native salt- 
town on the sea-coast, about twenty miles N. W. of Edina. A few colo- 
nists reside here in houses of native construction, for the purpose of trade. 
Here a slave factory has recently been established, and is pursuing its 
business with an energy which threatens rapidly to depopulate this re- 
gion. As this establishment is within eleven miles of the town in which 
I reside, from its influence, though perhaps not aimed directly against our 
enterprise, I have been hindered, no doubt, in trying to get a native hou^ 
completed. The head men on whom I reiy fojr the buildmgof the house, 
find it so much easier to get money by selling slaves than by work, that 
their attention is very much taken up with that. Edina, the place where 
we now reside, is a pleasantly situated town, having the ocean on its 
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western boundary, and on the eastern a broad expaiiKs of water, formed 
by the union of the St. John's, Mechlin, and Benson rivers. The iwo 
la-ter empty into the first, and, passing along between Basa CoVe and 
Edina, are poured into the sea. This town contains not far frooi three 
hundred inhabitants, a large portion of whom are beginning to turn their 
attention to Agriculture. The mission-honse stands on a hill just out of 
the village, and commands a very pleasant view of Edina, Basa Cove, St. 
John's and Mechlin rivers, and of the ?)cean. Basa Cove, on the south 
side of St. John's river, is a pleasantly situated place, having the ocean on 
the west, and Benson's river on the east. This town has been built since 
we came here, and appears to be flourishing* The inhabitants have en- 
tered upon the cultivation of tlieir farms with a commendable zeal, aiid 
encouraging saccess. This town contains, probably, a little over three 
hundred inhabitants. About seventy or eighty miles down the colaa*, is 
Senou, purchased by the Mississippi Colonization Society, as a location 
for their emigrants. The town is on the sea-coast, having the Senoji 
river on the east. The principal place of residence for the colonists, is, 
I believe, about four msles up the Senou river. The number of inhabi- 
tants is small ; how many, I do not know. About seventy or eighty miles 
further to the leeward, is Cape Palmas. This seems to be the most de- 
lightful region of any in *he colonies. The Presbyterian and Episcopa- 
lian missions arc, in respect to the natives, " laying a good foundation for 
the time to come." 



tFrom the Missionary Herald.] 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

Native Tribes. — -The country represented on the map, is about 
1,500 miles from east to west, and about 400 miU^s from south to north. 
The coast westward of Cape Palmas is called the Windward coast, and 
that on the east the Leeward Coast. The reason for this distinction is 
found in the usual course of the v;in»l, which is from the north-west. 
First on the windward coast is the flourishing colony of Liberia, ex- 
tending nearly 200 miles along the shore, and 20 or 30 into the interior, 
including the Veys, Deys, ant) Bassas, native tribes. The Kroomen, 
another native tribe^ reside on the limits of the colony, but are not under 
its jurisdiction. A part of this coast, nearest Cape Palmas, is called 
the Grain coast, on account of the Malagetie pepper, for which it is 
noted. East of Cape Palmas the Ivory coast extends some distance ; 
then the Gold coast for 180 miles; and beyond the river Volta is the 
Slave coast. Capecoast Castle, belonging to the British government, 
is on the Gold coast ; and it was not far from this castle that Sir Charles 
McCarthy and nearly 1,000 British soldiers were cut to pieces in 1824, 
by a numerous army of Ashantees. The distance from the castle to 
Sierra Leone is about 1,000 miles. With a few exceptions the whole 
coast is low. A dense forest extends along the inner border of the 
colony of Liberia. The Nisrer, rising in the Kong mountains, not very 
far distant from Monrovia, and after an immense sweep through luxu- 
riant countries, pours its floods into the ocean, east (and perhaps "wsst 
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also) of Cape Formosa. The river Vollii, belvveejj the kini^douis of 
Dahomey and Ashantee, probably rises iu the same moujilaiiis. The 
wimlwanl coast has several navigable: rivers within tliree hundred miles 
of Cape Palmas. A ridge of mountains stretches through the interior, 
at various distances from the coast. In Yaribaj where the mountains 
were crossed by Captain Clappertou, they were not more than 2,i)00 
feet high. East of the Niger, the i tdge rises to a loftier height, and is 
supposed to extend far into the interior, and to constitute the " Moan- 
tains of the Moon." The Cameroon mountainSvOpposite Fernando Po, 
are said to be 13,000 feet high. Not far from the Gold coast, there are 
mountains composed of Granite, gneiss, and quartz. Scientilic men are 
of opinion, that a great table-land extends from the ridge of mountains 
in the interior just mentioned, to the Cape of Good Hope. Why shoiild 
not these mountainous regions bte sijited to the constitutions of northern 
snissionaries ? In champaign countries, the most temperate parts of 
the torrid zone are under the equator, and five or six degrees each side, 
because there the sun is obscured by clouds through the year. Mere- 
dith tinnks the Gold coast has the advantage of the AVest-indies in its 
soilj, clitnate, and seasons. The diinate at the mouth or mouths of ihe 
Niger, is supposed to be very insalubrious. The rainy season in west- 
ern Africa begins about the first of June, and cotitinues till October or 
November. Europeans and Americans are subject to malignant fevers, 
if much exposed to the weather in the rainy season. 

The whole country is doubtless one of the most fertile in the world. 
All the. tropical fruits grow in wilducss and profusion. Coffee of an 
excellent quality grows spontaneously, llice of superior excellence is 
ihe common food of the natives ; and the soil is adapted to indigo, atid 
cotton, to wiieat, barley, and Indian corn. 

The population of the countries bordering on the Niger, has been es- 
timated at 25,000,000 ; and the Niger and Tshadda bear the same re- 
lation to the countries they water^ that the Mississippi and Missouri do 
to the vas^. and fertile regions of our wes-tei n states and territories. 
They may be, they Will be, ascended by steamboats, and probably with 
little risk of life. What a surprising influence would be exerted by a 
few cargoes of European or American goods, tiansported, vessel and 
ail, as by magie, into the heart of Africa! Doubtless the commercial 
habits of Ceivtral Africa are destined to expeiience a speedy change ; 
arul Christian enterprise, though at present less wakeful, less energetic, 
less daring than that of commerce, will not be backward to pour the 
blessirjgs of the gospel into the new cliannels of trade. 

The sea coast is occupied by small tribes, or slates, W'ith various 
forms of government, but generally arisloeratical. Thti Yey tribe, with- 
in tiie bounds of Liberia, consists of 12,000 or 15,000 people; the Dey 
tribe of 6,000 or 8,000 ; and the Bassa tribes of about 125,000. The 
Kroomen come next in order. Thougli owning but a small country, 
they are the labourers, sailors, pilots, factors, and interpreters, for almost 
the whole coast, hut little is yet known of the country immediately 
bcliind Liberia. The following siatefaeius were made by Mr. Ajslnuun 
concerninji it« in the year 11327. 

-°An excursion of one of our people into the interior, to the distance of 

iibout 140 miles, hd« hd to a discovery of the populousness and compara- 

11 
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live civilization of this district of Africa, never, till within a few months, 
even conjectured by myself. We are situated within fifty leagues of a 
country, in which a highly improved agriculture prevails — where the 
horse is a common domestic animal — where extensive tracts of land are 
cleared and enclosed — where every article absolutely necessary to com- 
fortable life, is produced by the soil or raauufaetured by the skill and in- 
dustry of the inhabitants — where the Arabic is used as a written language, 
in the ordinary commerce of life — where regular and abundant markets 
and fairs are kept — and wliere a degree of intelligence, and practical re- 
finement distinguishes the inhabitants^ little compatible with the personal 
qualities attached, in the current notions of the age, to the people of 
Guinea." 

The Ashantees are a powerful nation, able on a short notice to bring an 
army of 1 5,000 warriors imo the fie'.d. Mr. Bowditch, who visited 
Ashantee in 1817, supposes, from the similarity of customs, that the 
higher classes in that country are descended from the eastern Abyssinians, 
Coomassie, their capital, is four miles in circumference, built in a style 
superior to any of tlie maritime towns, and the houses, though low and 
constructed wholly ^of wood, are profusely covered with sculpture and 
ornament. The Ashantees are described as a noble race of Africans. 
»Some of the states on the Gold coast are subject to them. 

Dahomey was the first of the greater states penetrated by Europeans, 
Mr. Norris went there as long ago as 1772. It was then powerful. 
Abomey, the capital, is about 150 miles inland, and the approach to it 
from the coast is by a gentle ascent through a fine country. Mr. Norris 
describes the king as an object of blind and idolatrous veneration. Whidah, 
on the Slave ^oast, has long beej\ subject to his authority. 

Another kingdom in the interior is called Yarriba. It borders on the 
FNiger, Its capital is Katunga. North of Yarriba is Borgoo, an exten- 
sive country containing eight states. Nild, the most powerful of these 
states, is said to have not less than seventy considerable and important 
towns dependent upon it, all of which have several smaller towns and 
villages under their control. 

Westward are the Soolimanas and Soosoos, communities which, on 
account of their situation, may receive the means of their moral illumina- 
tion n.ore conveniently, perhaps^ from Sierra Leone, than from any other 
quarter. Soolima is about 200 miles from Sierra Leone. Major Laing's 
account of his visit to this country, in 1822, is deeply interesting, and 
renders it probable tjhat uo part of Africa affords a bel;er field for mission- 
ary labours. 

We must make a distinction between the original inhabitants of ihc 
country, and the foreign races from Arabia and other parts of Asia. The 
latter are firmly established in the ancient seats of civilization on the 
north. The Copts Brebes, Tibboos, and Tuaricks, are remnants of na- 
tive tribes, and are either sunk in degradation, or wander in dark recesses 
of mountains, or over desert plains. The native and foreign races mix on 
the banks of the Niger and Tshadda, above the junction of the two rivers. 
The Negro is more mild, hospitable, and liberal than the Moor. The 
latter has been guilty of most of the atrocities committed against Euro- 
pean travellers. 

Except the Ethiopic language, and some unknown «haraclcr.? inscribed 
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by the Tiiaricks on their rocks, there is nothing like writing among all 
the aboriginal tribes of Africa— not even a hieroglyphic, or a symbol. 
Christian missionaries have introduced writing in South Africa, anxl among 
the nations back of Sierra Leone. Tlie Moors liave inu'ouuced writing 
into Central Africa : but it is used chiefly as a tool of the magic art, for 
manufacturing charms and fetiches. The charms are written in Arabic. 
The Koran is used as a charnii Only a few of the great shieks and doc- 
tors can read it. . 



AMERICAN CHRISTIAN PRESS ABROAD. 

Are the $00,000 now proposed by the American Tract Society for 
foreign lands needed ? Let every friend possess himself of the facts, and 
be *' fully persuaded in his own mind.'' The following is a bird's eye 
view of the printing department of foreign stations aided by the Society ; 
for the whole of which, it should be remembered, that Society was ena- 
bled to remit the last year only $10,000. 

Macao, .China, one press. 

Singapore, two presses, and tivclve block cutters and six printers in 
Chinese. A printing office of brick, sixty -five feet by seventeen ; a type 
foundry, and founts of type in Malay and Bugis, and a small one in Ja- 
vanese. 

Jjunkok, Siam. Ameiican oaptist mission, two presses, (one sent out 
last autumn,) and a lithographic press ; a ymnting office fifty two feet by 
tvventy, und a brick store-house for preserving paper from the white ants. 
Mission of the American Board of Commissioners, one press ; six or seven 
hands employed ; some Chinese printing done. 

Sadiya, Asam, two presses and a printing office. 

Maulmien, Burmahj eight presses, (^he power press being withdrawn;) 
a brick printing office, an h, each wing seventy-eight feet by fifty-§ix ; a 
type foundry ^ foant? in Burman, Karen, and Peguan ; twenty-five cases 
of type, a bindery, and twenty-five natives employed, 

Tavoy, among the Karens, two presses, a printing office, and founts of 
type both in the Segau and Pgwo Karen. 

Zorfiana, Northern India, two presses; a printing office containing 
three rooms, each eighteen feet by eleven and a half; fmmts in Persian, 
Dev Nagare or Hindui, and English ; twelve men and boys engaged in 
printing and binding. 

Allahabad, one press sent out in October last. 

Cuttack, Orissa, one Oriya press. 

Madras, eight presses and one lithographic press ; a typs foundry i 
fifteen founts in Tamul, Teloogoo, arid English ; an hydraulic press, and 
a bindery. 

Manejjy, Ceylon, four presses, printing office of brick fifty-seven feet 
by thirty ; two or three founts of type ; a bindery, and about fifty natives 
employed, 

Bombay, four presses and a type foundry. 

Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, four presses, a printing office, thirty na- 
tives employed in printing and binding. 
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LahainaJwKu one press and a prinlinj^ ofiice. 

Souih Jlfrkciy one press, [75,000 publicalions printed last year by 
South ATrican Tract Society ai Cape town.] 
Cape Palmas, one press. 

Beyroot, Syria, one press, and two lithographic presses. 
OoroGmiah, Persin, one press. 

Smyrna, three presses, a fype foundry, four Greek founts, four Ar- 
menian, two Hebrew, four English ; about lOO cuts, and a bindery. 

Syra, Greece, two presses; l,7M.40O pages printed in 1837. 

Athens, G J 6,427 pages printed last year by native presses. 

Hcimburg, Germany, Baptist mission, native presses, 100,000 Tracts 
circulated last year. 

Park Bill, Arkansas, Cherokees, one press. 

Sliawanoe, Indian station, one press and a printin<r office. 

At the aboi'e (wenly4hree mission printing establishments are fffy- 
four presses, (and four lithographic presses,) five type founderies, and 
six large and lour smaller priming offices. 

The missions of the Amer'scan Board of Commissioners printed the 
last yeW 065,862 copies, os* 29,880,404 pages ; the missions of the 
American Baptist Board 20,902,400 pages ; the mission at Syra 1,711, 
400; the mission at Orissa 1,566,000; and the mission in Northern 
India 227,780 ; making, exchisive ofissues by United Brethren, 54,287, 
984 pages, which is more than the tvhole number of pages of Tracts 
and volwnes printed the. last year by the Jbnerican "l^'ucj. Society. 

The aid of the American Tract Society is also extended to friends in 
Jtiissia, and missionaries and Tract Societies labouring to (Utilise evan- 
gelical truth in oihcr parts of iiie continent of Europe, by whom about 
twenty in'tUlon?. of pages were printed the last year. No less than six 
Inmdred publications, issued at all the foreign statations, have been ap- 
proved hy the Socit^ty's Publishing Cornniittee, and the Society and the 
several instiuilions aided, issue Tracts in seventy four different langunge^. 

Who, in view of the above, will not lift up the voice of praise and 
ihanksgiving, exclaiming, "What hath God wrouglit!" Who, in view 
of this beginning of efi'ort by the press, as the grand auxiliary of the 
missionnry, to give to dying mm tlic knowledge of salva{icr< ihroug]) a 
crucified Redeemer, will not, in the sincerity oi his love, bid it God 
speed? Who wi'l not pray God to give liis truth jTrfC co?/r.sc and open 
benighted harts? Who does not wish apart of his earthly siihsiance 
to be enjployed in so glorious an enterprize ? Wiio counts it not a privi- 
lege to perform some self-denying labo?ir to bring it before the minds of 
others, and gain their co-operation? Who is willing that the report 
should vibrate ihronghout our land, and tlirough the henrt? of all the 
labourers abroad — and go up to heaven — that Christians of the United 
States could not this year iiflbrd $.^0,000 in aid of such a work ? Should 
double t!ie amount he raised, it oan, with 'the continued blessing of God 
all i>e used. 
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We select the following just remarks, in the form of queries, in the bene- 
fits of Gommon Schools, as given in the opening article of the first number of the 
Common School Journal^ Boston. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The title we have chosen will turn the mind of every reader to that ancient 
and cherished institution, the Common Schools of Massachusetts. It .will 
naturally su^i^est such questions as these • What rank are common schools 
entitled to hold in our private and legislative regards ? After an experiment of 
almost two hundred years, what is the verdict rendered by Time on their utility 
and necessity 1 Is the homage we are wont to pay them traditionary merely, 
or is it founded upon an intelligent conviction and an actual realization of their 
benefits? Have they scattered good among past generations, and have they 
averted evil? Go back to the ■savUfst days of the colony,— "to the year 1647, 
when they had their origin, — when almost the whole of the present territory of 
this state was wilderness; strike out of existence this single element — the 
provision made for the education of the whole people — and would our recorded 
history be different, from what it is 1 Would it have been illuminated or dark- 
ened by the change? Without the schools, should we have had the great men 
in the councils and in the fields of the Revolution? or, which is substantially 
the same question, should we have had the mothers of those men ? Should we 
have had the sages who formed our own state Constitution, and assisted in that 
more arduous work, the formation of the Constitution of the United States ? — 
Without the schools should we have had the industrious yeomanry, exhibiting 
so generally within our limits the cheering signs of comfort, competence, and 
respectability ; or that race of artisans and inventors who have made partnership 
wiih the inexhaustible powers of the materiai world, and won their resistless 
force to labour for human amelioration ? Without the schools, would the same 
qualities of iitteiligence and virtue have signalized the hundreds of thousands 
who, from the distant regions of the West and South, turn their eyes hithcrward 
to their ancestral home? Would our enterprise equally have circuited the 
globe, and brought back whatever products belong to a milder climate or a 
richer soil? Without this simple and humble institution, would nochange 
have come over ocr character abroad, our social privileges at home, over the 
laws which susirin, the charities which bless, the morals which preserve,, the 
religion which sanctifies? 

Set down the true constituents of a people's greatness and happiness, and 
compare Massachusetts with those states where one raiy travel from -border to 
border without ever seeing a school-house; compare nations, otherv^-ise similarly 
circumstanced, is one of which common schools have been maintained, in the 
otlier unknown — Scotland with England or Ireland, Holland with Spain or 
Portugal, and say whether the contrast can be but partially '-ind inadequately 
explained, on any known principles of human aature, if the system of Public 
Instruction be left out of the coraparsion. Indeed, the only consideration of 
weight to prove the inefiiciency of our public schools to elevate and dignif/'the 
people who sustain them, is the indifiTerence and neglect into which they have 
fallen amongst ourselves: and yet they have not wholly fallen intn forgetfulness 
in a community which rouses itself to reclaim them. 

Wc shall close our notice of this capital number of the new .Tournal by another 

extract. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE CREATES A PARTNERSHIP. 

This topic is f.o momentous, and, as we fear, so superficially considered, that 
v/(^ cannot forbf^ar to presc^nt it under another form of elucidation. It is yet to 
<»o (ifn't'lopod howrlo'sen partnership is a republican novernment with the right 
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of universal suffragCe It is yet to be manifested, that each citizen, by virtue of 
this social partnGtship, contributes, as his part of the common capita!, his hopes 
for the future, his subsistence for the present, his reputation, his life. ,By virtue of 
this compact the other members of the firm have power to dispose of the invest- 
ments, according to their own views and motives, be they of policy or plunder. 
Not entire, however. Is the analoory between a business partnership between mer- 
chants and this political association. From the former aroan can withdraw, when 
ho finds that the mismanagement of his associates is overwhelming his interests 
with ruin and Hii? character with disgrace. Retiring, he may withdraw whatever 
remains of his ufisquandered fortune. But not so in this political partnership. 
Though in this ea«.;h lias a more enlarg'ftd power of binding the whole, yet none can 
strike his name from the company and thereby evade the imposition of new respon- 
sibilities. Tbj?. only legalized modes of dissolving the connection are death or 
self-hanishment. Would itnotbe good policy lor members of su»;ha firm to expend 
a little, both of \their time and their revenue, to qualify of those future members,, 
whose admission they cannot prevent? 

Shortlived, indeed, would be the fame of our ancestors, if they had establish- 
ed such a frame of government without providing some extensive goarranty that 
it should escape the misrule of ignorance and licentiousness. Otherwise, to 
have put loaded hre-arms into the hands of children would have been wisdom 
in comparison. 
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[From the Boston Cultivator.} 

ORCHARDS. 

We would not say much on orchards at .this time of year were we not con- 
stantly reminded, winter and summer, as we pass along the road, of the amount 
of labour that has been thrown wholly away by ineihcient attempts to plant an 
apple orchard. We have come to the conchision, from the orchards we have 
observed in our various travels, that the owners of ninety-nine in a hundred had 
generally thrown away their labours, and that the orchards they attempted to 
plant were only a nuisance to their grounds. These lands were generally quite 
rich enough for trees of this kind. This was not the evil. The trees were not 
weli selected at the first — they were not carefully taken up — they were not pro- 
perly set in the ground — they were not tilled after setting, and the cattle in most 
cases were called in to trim the trees. It was an old maxim, that he who plants 
an orchard, plants it for the next generation. We should say for his cattle to 
rub against, or for his hogs that were fond of the baik of the trees. 

Now he that plants an orchard need not make up his mind that he is necessa- 
rily at wojk for others, and v/e hope if we can but make him believe he is at 
work for himself, and is not an hireling or disinterested, he will proceed in his 
labour with faithfulness and skill. 

We will warrant him, if he will exercise any common degree of judgment, a 
good crop of apples within five y^ars of his transplanting, and if he plants an 
acre, he shall have winter and fall fruit enough for a dozen in a family. 

Now to the work. His land shall have been tilled the year before setting his 
trees, and made as rich as usual for Indian corn; It should be ploughed in the 
spring, before setting the trees, and well harrowed. This ploughing need not 
be deeper than for corn. It is a great error to set trees deep in the earth ; some 
do it to procure moisture tor the tree-— some to make room to thrust in a quantity 
of manure— and some so that the tree may have a firm support and not be racked 
by the winds. 
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Now we say io you, brethren, imitate none of these modes ; a tree, set deep, 
is set in the poorest earth. Place your trees so that the roots may have the 
richest* Never put manure of any description about the roots, if you would have 
your trees live. Place npthing but good garden mould next the roots. Give 
thern sufficient room. Malce the hole for them broad but not dcej?. 

When you have covered the roots with good garden mould, and spread cut the 
fibres so as not to crowd a peck of them into one heap — (roots are not fond of 
close intimacy ; like bachelors they always prefer a separate bed, and like old 
maids they should always have one ;) when you have covered these roots with 
good soil, take from your cow-yard iwy coarse litter that "will retain moisture, 
and place it round the tree, treiading it ^Jowri close so that it shall form a firm 
support to the t^ee. This litter should (ie several inches thick after it has beevi 
trod down. If you have none of this litter, coarse manure may be used — oHd 
stack hay or straw v/ill answer the same purpose. This litter muslv lie here 
through the season, and be kept trod down close. Now you need no. stake to 
gall the trees. — your litter is a sufficient prop. You need put no waiter about 
the roots, for your litter of coarse hay impedes evapouratian to such a degree, 
that the earth under it will continue moist through the whole summer. If the 
tree is racked a little by the winds, so much the better ; It is thus taught early 
to rely on itself for support Ast?.ked tree is like a spoiled child. Spoiled with 
too muhh nursingo The litter about the tree 'm\\ prevent the racking by the 
winds, and the opening of the ground to let the air to the roots,' and will save 
yort the trouble of any hoeing or tilling for the first year. No weeds" will grow , 
iinder this litter — no grass~-.the t;wo great obstacles to the extension of the roots. 
Your soil will thus be kept mellow, and porous, and moist. 

In autumn, before any snow falls, you must remove all the litter, that has not 
become rotten, to a distance from the trees. You wiU th us give some offence to 
mice that are always fond of making theirbed,Uke politicians,, close to some tower- 
ing object that may afford them future support. Tf your cats have done their duty 
and killed off their fiesh meat stock in due time, you heive nothing further to do 
the first season. But if your cats have been negligent aind goi their rations out 
of your commissariat, rather than glean them abroad in honourable services in 
the field, you must go out as soon as the first snow has fallen, and tread it down 
close about the roots of your trees. Your field mice must now Reek some other 
habitation, in case they had commenced building as squatters on your soil, and 
you need be at no further trouble through the winter, for they, like th^f Chero- 
kees, are not for voluntary emigration in the Kildst of sno,ws. Now your trees 
are well set : they have not only put out the leaf, hut their limbs have extended 
— it you saw to the work yourself — from half '■a foot to a foot eaciv way. They 
will need but a very little trimming this, second, season, if you trimmed them a 
little on setting vhem. I'hey must have top : their leaves are their lungs, and 
a good proportion of leaves are indicative of good health, as good lungs are in 
animals. What will you do with your trees this, second, summer ? Will you 
suffer the grass and weeds to draw away all moisture from the neighbourhood of 
the roots, and occupy the space intended for them? We trust not. Keep your 
land in tillage for three or four years at the least. You may rai^e exhausting 
crops if you will ;5ipply maRure. You may raise heiim or drill<2d turnips with- 
out manuring this season— you may sow turnips broad cast as late as the first of 
July without injury to the trees. In fine, you may plant almost any thing among 
your trees and they will grow quite as fast as they should grow, provided al- 
ways you keep up good tillage. 

On the first of October, in the fourth yeai, w,3 will call on you — in case you 
took your trees fcom olir nurserj^ — and help you pickhalf a dozen barrels of win- 
ter apples from an acre of trees. If this happens not to be a bearing year, we 
shall wait one year longer, and then give yon a friendly call and see tha*. you 
•have appointed some two legged animal to trim in preference to such as somC' 
times, for want of proper instrnments, cut a little too close, and do not leave the 
body quite so smooth as it might he left with a knife. 
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More may be said, next week, on this subject, if you will draw your chais up 
ciose, so ihat this everlasting^ clatter on. the paveaieiiJ.$ shall not interrupt pur 
con verse.-i-Will you call ai our office again I 



CFrom the Fartaar^^s Calendar.3 
Q WATEEING CATTLE IN THE WINtEK. 

Perhaps it would excite the surprise of many of our reader^;, should we assert 
that cattle generally suffer more from thirst in winter than during the heat ^of 
(Summer, Yet there is^ strong reason to believe thai tljis is to iV groat extent the 
case. Cattle, whose winter food consisis entirely of hay, stravv, and other dry 
mat«rial^, need a plentiful and frequent supply of pure fresh water. This many 
do not obtain, as nearly all running streams are covered with ice, as cattle are 
obliged to wander a considerable distance from the yard to the v^atering place, 
through deep snows, or over a slippery path, exposied to the annoyance of dogs, 
or to" be gored by other catile, and, rather than endure this, thet often suffer 
much from a want of water. It has been ascertained that a bullotjk, who h'As 
water at cpaimaud, will drink it eight times a day. It should aUvJifys therefore 
be easy of access to catile at all times ; and not on a distant part of the farm, or 
in the.Hopen road, so that irf order that cattle may help\ thems^ives to it, you are 
ohligfid to leave your gate open, or barn-yard bais down, and thus your yard is 
throngjed with vagrant colts and other il3-bred animals, who tafe possession of 
whatever fodder they can lay their mouths upon, and pay no regard to the rights 
<if 7neum and teum. Dr. Anderson says he know a man who became very rich 
by being great m little matters, that is attending carefully to things which'othor 
men consider of too little consequence to Claim their notice ; and this man always 
inade it a point to see that his cattle, particularly his milch cows, should have 
a-cousiant supply or the purest water. ' 



SILK CULTURE. 

The first number of the Journal of the American Silk Society and Rural 
Economist, publisheil at Baltimore, contains some of the proceedings of the 
National Silk Convention, held in Baliimore on the eleventh December. From 
lite remarks uf Dr. VVilUam Gibbons, of Delaware, the following is extracted. 

"Ill the following estinjate of the inuinsie value of the moras multicaulis, in 
4ihe culture of silk,! present nothing but what any one, with a little knowledfre 
i>f the subject may arrive at for himself. The circurnsitarices alone through 
which it was elicited, gave it a peculiar interest. .1 had heajd it repeated from 
various quarters, and read it in the papers of the day, that the price given for the 
morus multicaulis was ap absonl extravagance, that the traffic in it was a wild 
and ruinous speculation, a humbug, &c. Frc,q(i this cause I was induced to 
sit down soberly at my desk, and descending to the root of the matter, calculate 
what the tree was worth,/ar the production silk uhnej diseardipg all spetjula* 
tion on the profits of raising the trees for sale; and in doing this to bnng my 
opponents to ground thjit could not bks disputed, {jy tilking known and establish'- 
ed data for this calcukyion, ig;, wit: 

1. That one tree of the morus multicaulis, with its side branches, costing sixty 
cents, with allowance for failures, will make at least sixteen trees, by cuttings. 

3. That one cutting, in good ground and with good culture, v,4U produce, the 
first summer after planting, from eight lo ten ounces of ? >avcs. 

3. That 3,000 good cocoons will produce one pound of silk. 
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4. That 12,000 cuttings will grow for one year on an aftre. 

5. That three quarters of an ounce of leaves will feed a worm. 
With these data, the following results must be manifest: 

1. 750 trees, includjjag the roots plant an acre of 12,000. 

2. 12,000 trees from thea cuttings, yield 100,000 ounces of leases. 

3. 100,000 ounces of leaves will feed 130,000 worms. 

4. Tliat an allowance of 10,000 in 130,000, for death of worms and bad 
cocoons, is a sufficient allowance, and 

5. That therefore 130,000 worms will yield 120,000 good cbcoona, yielding, 
when reeled, forty pounds of raw silk ; and lastly, that forty pounds of raw silk, 

well reeled, will bring , - * ' - . (/ J200 

The expense may be estimated as follows : 

Rent - - - - - . ^ « - - |;i0 

Planting and culture of the trees - - - - - - 30 \ 

Raising the worms - - - - - - - 30 

Reeling the silk - - - . . - - - 20—90 

Profit , per acye - - - - - - - ^ ^110 

- ' / 

In those states where a bounty is given, it must be added to the ?iboye, and 
where the trees are left out through the the winter, the planting, &c. of tlie treeii 
and cuttings must be subtracted from the amount of cost. 

The sum expended for trees at 60 cents, is ^450 ; the net gain, therefore, 
amounts to twenty per cent, the first year on tlie capital laid out, and leaves ^30 
for incidental expenses. 

For the second year the cultivator has 192,000 trees and roots, the net profit 
of which, planted on sixteen acres, will amount to 1760 dollars, which will 
leave him a handsoms income, and allow him. ten per cent, on the cost cf a 
coieoonery. The profits of the third year, should he plant all his roots and 
tingsi will pay him for all his improveraents, and leave a large snm of Money 
in his pocket," 



PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 15, 1839. 



The work of reorganisation, as will be seen by preceding articles, been 
begun in Ohio. Mr. GuRtfcY has ^ven a new impulse to the cause of 6blonis;a- 
tion in that state, and Mr. PiNNEY will enlarge and strengthen the field of action 
there. 

Mr. GiUESSON continues his successful labours in New England. We have 
before adverted to his being in Boston, engaged in the good work. We (earn 
that whilst in that city, he delivered lectures in 3everal of the churches. Episco- 
pal, Baptist, Methodist and Unitarian, on successive Sunday s ; and addressed pub- 
lic meetings at Boston in the Temple, at Charlestonin the Town Hall, and at Sa- 
lem in the Lyceum . He also gave a lecture to the Sunday Schools in the Rev. H. 
Malcolm's (Baptist) church, and aw5ther to the Ladies Education Society, both 
of Boston. Mr. Cresson addressed the Legislature of Massachusetts in Com- 
mittee of the whole, on four several occasions. His final address of two hour* 

13 
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duration was, we are informed, one of his best and most effeetive efforts. At 
Ipswich he held two meeticgs with beneficiai results. 

Among the most gratifying and conclusive evidences of the salutary influence 
icxerted by Mr. Cressoh, in his voluntary mission^ is the c^trong testimony borne . 
by different clergymen in Massachusetts, in letters addressed to him on the oc- 
casioii. One of these gentlemen invites him to visit Plymouth, that " ancient 
seat of colonization," Another, impelled by the force of Mr. C.'s arguments' 
and eloquence, has become a volunteer advocate and supporter of the cause of 
^olonixatior;, in his neighbourhood. It is indeed a fit subject for congratulation 
to the friends of true philantihropj, that the morbid sensibility of imany of the 
sons and daughters of New England is about to assume a natuial and healthy 
character, and that their exertions will no longer be wasted in ahstracdons but 
will take henceforth a practical direction. 

Mr. PiNNEY speaks in pleasant terras of his tour in Fayette couaty, further 
particulars of which have reached ils si.ice the publication of our January num- 
ber- He VFTitea that during an absence of two weeks ; "I travelled on horseback 
through mud and intensely cold weather, alternately, 160 miles, gave 32 lectures, 
visited IS Societies, and received about $400." 

Mr. Pinney acknowledges the receipt of the following sums : 

From the Treasurer of the Fayette County Colonization Society, - -$35 50 

*' « Union Town " « - - 50 00 

« « Smithfield, « « . - 45 95 

" " Greensbur^, (Green Co.) - - 46 50 

*' Germantown Colonization Society, (Faveite Coimty,) - - 16 50 

" ai'Clelland Town, « " " " - ^ 14 50 

Dunlap Creek, " " « « . - 1150 

" Brownville, « " " u . . 51 OO 

After his return to Pittsburg he received 

From Treasurer of llostraver Colonization Society, (Wiestmoreland 

County.) - ' ^ " 50 00 

" " Lebanon Congregation, Allegheny, - 19 50 

" " Blaireville Colonization Society, Indiana Co., - 55 00 

" Mr. Bailoy, - - . - - - - > - - 15 00 

Doctor Hunt, - ^ r " -■=• - - - 10 00 



$430 95 



We hope that tlie Resolution adopted by the Pittsburg Colonization Society, 
w-ill be carried into full effect. It is a call for a Convention of Delegati?^ from 
different parts of Wftstern Pennf.ylvanla, to meet on the second Tuesday of April, 
in order to encourage each other and to strengthen the good cause. Some of out 
friends from this region will. We dare say, give by th^r presence at least, if not 
by their speedies, evidence of their sympathy and admiraiion for the zeal mani- 
fested by the Pittsburg and other Societies in the west. 
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Mr. PiNNEY, m a letter dated the 11th Febraary, from Pitvaburg, acknowledg- 
es the receipt from the Porterville Society, (Butler county,) of - ^51 00 
From J. Butler, of Pittsburg, - - - - - - - 10 00 

" the Fom-th Presbyterian Church, - - j * - - 35 00 

$86 00 

The following brief leport of the Porterville Society is transmitted to us by 
Mr. Pinney^ It was organised on the 19th Decpinber, 1838. Its annual meet- 
ing was held on the 8tb January, 1839, when after an address iVoni the Rev. John 
Munson, of Centre* additional names and subscriptionu were received, and offi- 
cers chosen for the year, viz : T. Cooper, President ; . ^. Meyn, Vice-President ; 
R. Stewart, Recording Secretary.; R. Dunlap, Trcciduyer ; J, Hall, Esq., Corresr 
})onding Secretary. 
, The amount of annual subscription is $65, 



The timely remittance of the Ladies Colonization Society of Pittsburg, Alie 
gheny, to the amount of a hundred and forty^ight dollars, is gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Treasurer of the Pennsylvania CoJ^mizMon Society ; and will be 
regularly recorded on the list of moneys received, in a subsequent nupaber of the 
Herald. 



The Sahda is at Norfolk, v/here she will receive a number of emigrants^ and 
where Mr. Buchanan, the Governor-General of Liberia, will embark in her. 



[From the New York Observer.] 

COLONIZATION— EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANiTY. 

- The Washington Statesman, edited by Mr, Gurley, Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Colonization Society, says : — ' " 

" We have a letter from a very respectable clergyman in New England, one 
of the signers of the original * Anti-Slavery declaration of Sentiments," in which 
he declares bis deep attachment to the cause of Colonization, H© says, I have 
not time to tell you the why and wherefore, which should lead a ignei' of th© 
Anti-Slavery declaration to address you in this strain, but when we meet I will 
do myself that pleasure. For the present suffice it to say, I hops I am a Chris- 
tian, and I pretend to common sense.' " 

It is gratifying to find this evidence of Christian ^nd common sense in " a 
signer of the Anti-Slavery declaratiori." We have always been unable to see 
why abolitionists should feel it aecessary to be Anti-ColcHiizationists. Coloni- 
zation ifl Ro obviously one of the great means which God, in his providence, is 
usitig to reform and regenerate the world, that we should suppose reflecting men 
of common information could not fail to see it. Where, at this moment, on the 
face of the globe, is there a collection of 8 or 10,000,000 sotils embracing a 
greater ftumber of active, efficient, evangelical Christians than tan be found in 
a district with this population, which may be marked out in this country % And 
how have these 8 or 10,000,000 sools (am per cent, of the population of tlie 
globe !) been brought into being ? Arc they not the fmit ef the colontzaUon ex^ 
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perinaer^t commanced by our aneestora two centuries ag;cr1 Thsse ancestors 
were not, m their day, a two hundreth part of one per cent, of the human race ; 
but their shildren have ma.ltiplied in two centuries mor^than two hundred fold, 
and in two centuries morej they will, ia the natural coursR of things, fill the 
continent of Navth America wilh a fovrih or a fifth part of the p:>pulation of iht 
globe. At the sarnd time, English and American colonies planted in New Hol- 
fand, South Africa, West Africa and other vacant portions of the earth, will, not 
improbably, in two centuries contain another fourth or another fifth of the world's 
inhabitants; and thus, with the blessing of God, one half of the world may, in a 
short time, and in the natural course of his providence, be filled with devout and 
evangelical Christians. With these facts and prospects before him, what in- 
telligent Christian will not say « God speed it," to the cause of colonization ! 



[From ihe Chrifrtian Advocate.] 

YOUNG MEN'S COLONIZATION SOCIETY OF THE M. E. 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 

This spirited and enterprising association held a meeting in &e Ebenezer 
church, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 30th of January. The Rev. Presi- 
dent Durbin presided on the occasion, and thp meeting was addressed by Profes- 
sor Holdich, and the Rev. J. Jc Matthias. 

This society has had a number of slaves offered to them by a gentleman in on^ 
of the southern states, upon tlie condition that they be serit to Liberia, 

The society talk of applying for a tract of land somewhere in Liberia, to beeir 
the name of Wesley in some rorm, and to send out a vessel with emigrants and 
supplies for planting the new settlement. 

May success attend their efforts. 



[From the Boston Transcript.] 
THE MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

Hoy a meeting at the Masonic Temple last evening, which, notwithstanding 
the unpleasantness of the night, and the holding of an interesting railroad meet- 
ing \t the same hour, was well attended. The venerable Bishop Griswold pre^ 
8iae( , and Mr. Geo. Homer officiated as Secretary. Mr. Cresson adj^ressed the 
meeting, and commanded the undivided attention of the audience for an hour and 
a half. His defence of Colonization was eloquent and convincing, and his hit® 
at the Anti-Slaveiy ultraists of this country were just and well applied. 
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[From the Vermont Chronicle.] 

TENNESSEE,— THE ANTI-LICENSE ACT SUSTAINED. 

T o following is from ihe NashTille Whig: — ^The umnimom opinion of th« 
«.®Ji£lSSf. of Tennessee^ now in session in this city, was on Tuesday de- 
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tivered by Judge Ttrrley in favour of the validity of the late act for the suppres- 
sion of Tippling houses. The question came up in the nature of a writ of error 
from ttie Circuit Court of Davidson, and was argued at length and with dis- 
tinguished ability, by Thomas H. Fletchet and E. K. Ewing, Esqrs. for 
appelants (or plantifls in error,) and by Return J. Meigs, Esq. Attorney General, 
for the State. 

The principles maintained by ih6 opposers of the License System have now 
received the sanction of the Legislatiares of Tennessee^ Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island ; and (so far as the right to prohibit the traffic in ardent (spirit is con- 
cerned) of the Supreme Courts of those States. On this last point, also, we 
have the concurrent opinions of Chancellor Kent, and Mr. Greenleaf, L«w, 
Professor at Harvard University ; while not a man of any reputation aa a lawyer 
has, m far as we know, given a contrary opinion. 



LFfom the S. W. Chriatian Advocate.'J 
A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

»*As the impression generally prevails, that most Steamboat disasters havfl 
their origin in the excessive use of ardent spirits, the owners have concluded to' 
discontinue the use of a Bar." 

The above is copied from iiie advertisement of J. & R. Yeatman, and Co., 
concerning the stearaboat John Randolph^ which will ply between Nashville and' 
New Orleans, during the boating season. 

We are highly pleased with such notices; and it would be well for our 
country, if ail proprietors of Steamboats, woiald act^n the same noble principle. 



The following sketch, from tho Report of the Boston Seaman's Aid Society,- 
is designed to illustrate the importance of reforming or breaking up the CWwion 
Saihr Boarding Houses and Taverns in order to any real and abiding improve-- 
ment in the Character of Seafaring men. 

About two months ago, there came into the port of Boston three vessels be- 
longing to our navy, the ConGord,, GonsteliatiGn,' and Uniteu ^States. ■ ihesp." 
ships, which had been three years, at sea, had paid off their crews, amouuting to 
about a thousand seamen. Each man received three hurtdred doUara, making an 
aggregate sum of thirty thousand dollars. And it is affirmed by those Who are 
competent to judge, that in less than three weeks, scarcely one among that 
number of sailors, excepting the few who returned to their families or took 
shelter in the Temperance Houses, had money to purchase a meal of food ! Th6 
honest earnings of three years, while enduring the hardships <if their ocean life, 
the storms and dangers of every clime and sea, were wrested from them by the 
harpies of the land. . ? 

During that three weeks, what scenes of drunkenness and every iniquity were 
rife in this Christian City— Aerg, where our Pilgrim Fathers dreamed they had 
fouaded " a pure shriiie" of the purest faith f 

It is too shocking to dwell on such scenes, except we can hope to reform them. 
Is there no remedy ? Can no place of refuge be provided where the sailor, ren- 
dered thoughtless of economy, and often reckless of eonduct, by his wandering 
life, may enjoy himself and be safe? 
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ENGLAND. 

WRITTEN IN 1834. 

Well, when her day is o'er, he it said, 
That, though a speck on the ierrestrial globe, 
Found with long search, and in k moment lost, 
She made herself a name — a name to live 
While science, eloquence, and song divine. 
Song such as only once was heard before.* 
And wisdom, in self-government displayed, 
And valour, such as only in the Free, 
Shall among men be honoured. 

Every sea 

Was covered with her sails ; in every port 
Her language spoken ; and where'er you went. 
Exploring, to the east or to the west, 
Even to the rising or the setting day, 
Her arts and laws and institutes were there, 
Moving with silent and majestic march, 
Onward and onward, where no pathway was; 
There her adventurous, her heroic sons. 
Ere long to burst in glory oii mankind, 
Founding vast empires f — empires in their turn 
Destined to shine through many a distant age 
With sun-like splendour. 

Wondrous was her wealthy 
The world itself her wifling tributary ; 
Yet, to accomplish what her soul desired, 
AH was as nothing; aiid ihe mightiest kings, 
Each in his hoar of strife, exhausted, fallen, 
Drew strength from her, their coffers from her owts 
Filled to o'erflowing. When her fleets of war 
Had sv/ept the main; when not an adverse prow. 
From pole to pole, far as the sea-bird flies. 
Ruffled the tide ; and they themselves were gone. 
Gone from the eyes and from the minds of men, 
Their dreadful errands so entirely done — 

♦ Aliudihg to Shakspeare and Milton. 

t North America speaks for itself; and so indeed may we say of India, when such 
a territory as ours in a region so remote — a territory larger and more populous than 
Great Britain, and France, and Spain, and Germany, tad Italy, put together; when 
a. company of merchants from such small beginnings have established a dominion so 
absolute, where Trajan never penetrated, and where the phalanx of Alexander refused 
to proceed, a dominion over a people for ages civilized and cultivated, while we wcr« 
yet in the woods. — Macauley. Burke. 
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Up rose her armies ; on the land they stood, 
Fearless, erect; and in an instant smote 
Him with his legions. 

Yet ere long *twas hers 
Great as her triumphs, to eclipse them all, 
To do what none had doae, none had conceived, 
Ennobling man and making joy in IJeafen ; 
WheOi' such her prodigality, condemned 
To toil and toil, alas, how hopelessly, 
Herself in bonds, forages unredeemed— 
As with a god-like energy she sprung, 
All close forgot, and, burdened as she was, 
Ransomed the African. § 
MoxoiCi edition. 1838. ^ SAMOEii Rogers. 

X Alluding to the battle of Waterloo. The illustriotis man who oomnianded there 
on our side, and who, in his anxiety "to do justice to others, ever forgets himself, said 
many years afterwards to the author with some agitation, when relating an occurrence 
•of that day, " It was a battle of giants !" 

^ Parliament had only to register the Edict of the People. — Canning. 



FINE ARTS. 

Jioheri Burns composing ^*77ie Cotter^s SditiriB^ Mght]/- ' rainied by Williais 
Allan, H. A. ; Engraved by John Burnett. Hodgson and Graves. 

We are of the opinion of those who think that the world has not yat done jus- 
tice to Bums. Lamenting as everyone must lament, the irregularities of his 
life (although, by the by, those irregularities were mainly to be attributed to the 
kind of pairortage^God «ave the mark I—which he suffered), it appears to us to 
be impossible for any reflecting man to compare the limited and temporary inilii- 
ence of his personal conduct, with the extensive and imperishable lessons of 
sound morality and practical religion, toaght in the noble and affecting poem 
Avhich is here so delightfully illustrated, W'lthout acknowledging the mighty debt 
under which society labours, and must forever labour, to the Ayrshire ploughman. 
The print before us, which is intended as a companion to " Sir Walter Seott, in 
his Study at Abbotsfordj" by the same able artists, is admirable, both in concep- 
tion and in execution'; T)ut its chief charm is its sentiment. The expression of 
the countenance is that of perfect abstraction. Most of the portraits which have 
hitherto appeared have been portraits of Bums the peasant ; this is a portrait of 
Burns the poet. Mr. Burnet, besides his strict adherence to the fine character of 
the original, has been singularly happy in laying his lines. The drapery, espe- 
cially, exhibits a rare union of playfalness, force, and mellowness. *' The poet," 
to (juote a portion of the description attached to the print, " is represented medi- 
tating in his father's cottage, after the labours of the day ; the evening being the 
time generally chosen for committing to paper the effusions of the Muse, while 
holding the plough, or labourijtig in the furrowed field. His place of study was 
the spence or cottage parlour. * * * On the window behind Jies his bible, 
the pride of the Scottish cottage, as well as of his father's house, and' a few books 
in the back ground indicate his scanty library, for nature was the great storehouse 
from which his genius drew the power of ex1,r<icting beauty from the commonest 
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things, and harmonising in a manner almost miraculous the discordant dialect of 
Caledonia, while his early habits taught him to infuse moral aspirations and sen- 
timents of independence into most of his productions. The half-open door exhi- 
bits the kitchen, on the floor of which are seen " luggies and goans' (for his was 
a pastoral land), prepared by his mother and sifter to receive the evening milk; 
above his head hangs his broad %vestlan bonnet, and over the cupboard is seen 
the hilt of his claymore, "(yhich his ancestors drew in the cause of the Stuarts. 
On the floor lies his constant companion, his favourite collie Luath, the ''gash 
and faithfu' tyke,' of his tale of the ' Twa Dogs an empty luggie and wooden 
bowl mark the poet's frugal fare, 

' The hiilesome parritch, chief of Scotia's food.' " 



MUSIC— CROTCH, 

"About the year 1782, young Cuotch was brought to Liecester as a musical 
prodigy, being then not more than Ave years old. He^;was brought Srst to oar 
house, and played upon the piano-forte as' he sat upon his mother's knee. At 
that time there wexe not more than two or three piano-fortes in the town or neigh- 
bourhood; niine was esteemed a good one, made by Johyt Pholuvan, I suppose in 
Germany, and before any were made in Engbnd. Upon this instruiiaent %I^r6tch 
first exhibited his extraordinary talent in Leicester^ , , I laid bciore biiia Handers 
organ concertos, whiish, without difficulty, he played at sight. Pe T^'a&'a deli- 
cate, lively boy, 8,nd, next to music, was most fond of chalking upon"thij:flo()i\ 
I was much surprised to see how readily he sketched a ship in, full sail, duriJag ~ 
which I struck some notes on the piano, forming a.conlusoci t^iouniL and reqaestfta 
he would tell me the notes of which it was composed. This he did instantly, 
while so employed. A concert was convened of the araatimrs at. the Exchange 
for his benefit, at which he performed several pieces to the .Mmitation of tha au- 
dience;. After this, he exhibited his talent upon the violin, -^'hich he played left- 
handed, and being very Small of his age, he- stood in a chair to lead the eoncert. 
In one of the pieces he stopped Mr. Tilley, who was the principal violoncelio, 
and pointed out a passage — ^infant as ho was— -that our grav? J)erfr(rrae<r had i:Uay» 
ed incorrectly. Such early indications of talent gave;ihigh expectations of future 
greatness, and had he not gone into the schools to be saturated with the riged - 
harmonies of the aneients, v/hich sealed up his genius, we itiiffht h?-ve bb;isted 
of a native Mozart.-r-i^fimc an(Z Fmntfo.' . ; ; , 



One of the most important discoveries connected with our cothmerco in the ilast 
litis recently been made ; it may end in the entire liberation of this country from de- 
pendence upon China for tea, and if so, it will open new and grand fields, for mercan- 
tile enterprise, and afFprd a fresh and iaexhauetible source of wealth to this country^ 
and prosperity to her East Indian possession. It appears froih an official jjnqmoran- 
^um, just issued from the India Board, that the project of Sir Joseph Bankr., in 1783, 
for introducing the cultivation of tea into British India, has been suddenly and unex- 
pectedly accomplished. It was thought by Dr. Waliick, of the Botanical garden near 
Calcutta, by Dr. Falconer, of the Bolanicul garden at Sdiaruncore, and other authori- 
ties, that, the tea plant might be cultivatod with success in some districts of the Hima- 
lays mount&ins;. and while certain steps, under the auspices first of Lord WiVliam 
Bcntinck, and afterwards of Lord Auckland, were being taken to introdnco it, wliole 
forests of it were discovered in the Assam country, grovying, as it wnre, indigenously. 
The Assam county, our readers may be aware, lies to the north of the Burman empire, 
and forms part of our late conquests. The tea there produced has been duly prepared 
by persons from China, and several chests of it have been very recently received in this 
kingdom^ and their contents have been found of a quality not at all inferior to that for 
which we have hitherto been indebted to the Celestial Empire. — English paper. 
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[For the ColcRizatioR Herald.] 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 
NO. n. 

INTERNAL SLAVE-TRAnEf. 

On a former occasion* we gave a brief sketch of the geographical and 
territorial divisions of Ceniral Mfrica; ami adduced examples of the 
intellectual and moral degradation of the inhabitants of that vast and 
populous region. It was stated that polygamy^ idolatry and cruel 
superstition are prevalent among those people, and that they carry Am- 
man sacrifices to an awful exent. From these facts we drew the 
plan and obvious inference, that Africa presents a great and important 
field for missionary effort and enierpfise, afxd that the gfatitude and 
assistance of the Christian world are due, as in some instances they 
have been rendered, to the men who, either separately or acting as 
an association, shall facilitate the ai^^cess of missionaries, and the inti> 
duction of Christianity and a higher civilization into the interior of the 
African continent. No plan has yet been offered, none cetainly carried 
into effect at all comparable to the peaceful occupatiopL of the western 
coast of Africa by colonists of the same race with the present inhabi- 
tants, and who shall be able to exhibit it in their individual intelligence 
and in their well ordered and w^ell governed communities, examples 
which the latter will be eager to imitate. In favour of this scheme of 
colonizaliofi another inducement has been offered, viz. in the extinction 
of the foreign slave-tr^ide by the occupation of^the coast, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the exclusion of all European or American purchasers of 
human flesh from dealing with the barbarous sellers and slave captors 
in the interior. By some who are opposed to colonization in all its 
bearings, but who yet profess to desire an extinction of the slave-trade, 
it is alleged that the best and only effectual way to accomplish this object 
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is by abolishing slavery in all parts of the world, and thus close entirely 
the niarket. The doctrine is a sound one, but like many other abstract 
truths it is one of great difficulty, since so many diflerent and complex 
interests, national and political, are involved in its application. In one 
country a constiiuiion has to be altered; with another treaties are to be 
formed, which are broken by the cupidity of the citizens or subjects of 
the government that makes the treaty. Whilst, therefore, we should not 
desist from all peaceful iind appropriate means of dlminshing the extent, 
and finally bringing about the extinction of slavery in all the regions of 
the earth, by suitable appeals to the parties directly engaged or implicated 
in its support, we think, still, that a quicker and more certain means of 
action is to dry up at once the sources of supply. This can be done by the 
colonization of the western coast of Central Africa, and by this means 
alone. But even supposing that through the joint efforts of the friends 
of emancipation ill all parts of Christendom, the deportation of slaves 
from western Africa to America aiid to European settlements wjere to cease 
entirely, and slave-'holdi-ag in these countries to be abolished, yet slavery 
to a great and fearful extent, and the wars and demoralization induced 
by the hope of making prisoners with a view io their becoming slaves 
would still continue among the natives of Central Africa itself, and be- 
tween them and Egypt and Arabia and Turkey, to the north and east. 

It will be easy for us to show, by a reference to the social state of the 
negro regions of Africa, that slavery witli all its atrocities is maintained 
there, unafl'ected by treaties vvhich all the power's of Christendom may 
make with each other. There is, humanly speaking, no possible means 
by which this deplorable state of things can be altered except by the 
substitution^ arriong the people, of Christianity for cruel idolatry and 
superstition, and of a better agriculture and greater knowledge of the 
arts for their imperfect system and in some respects entire ignorance in 
these matters^ 

But, first, let us state the. evil before we suggest a remedy. Every- 
body has heard and to a certain extent is avvare of the foriegn slave-trade 
from Africa; that is to say, the exportation of siav(38 from the western 
coast, in European and American vessels. Comparatively few are cognisant 
of the internal and in one sense domestic slave-trade among the people 
of Africa themsel ves, and the ready subjection of freemen to-day into 
prisoners and perpetual bondsmen to-morrow* if«no, the < .?,ntre of 
corrimerce in interior Africa is noted for being the chief market, also, for 
slaves, who are said " to constitute the staple commodity." The poor 
creatures are placed in two long ranges of sheds, one for males and the 
other for females. Being decked out for the purpose, they are seated in 
rows and are scrutinized by the ^-archaser, who inspects the tongue, 
teeth, eyes and limbs, causes them to cough and turn in different direc- 
tions, so that any defect in their person may become apparent. Kano, 
be it noted, is in the centre of Africa, and its trade is carried on by the 
natives both in slaves and in various articles with each other, and not 
with Europeans directly or indirectly. The slaves sold are for home 
supj^ly and use. At Timbuctoo, "gold and, still more, slaves are the 
staple articles." These are exchangevl for goods brought by the caravans 
from Morocco, Algiers and Tunis. Here is still purely an internal African 
trade, and it differs from that at Kano only in one of the parties being of 
a different race, and in religion Mahometans, in place of pagans. 
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Slaves are the chief return made from Bornou and Houssa for the 
commodities brought from northern Africa by way pf Tioibuctoo. These 
unfortunate victims are caught by armed expeditions ia the mountainous 
regions to the south, the inhabitants of which being mostly pagans are 
considered by othodox Mussulmans as lawful prey.^ The inroads are 
undertaken not by private marauders, but by powerful chiefs, and even 
by the greatest princes. On the occasion of the raarfiage of the sheik of 
Bornou with the daughter of the suitan of Mandara, a combined expedi- 
tion was sent against the Musgow nation, which, after a desperate 
Svrao-gle, brought in three thousand slaves; and the nuptials were celebrated 
witii barbaric pomp, furnished out of the teays and captivity of go many, 
victims. In other parts of the. world robbery is carried oa by the poos, 
against the rich; in Central Africa iUs equally or more by tlje, rich 
against the poor, for there he who is destitute of every thii?g is hijnself 
a prey to cupidity, as, when converted into a slave, he forms the richest 
booty that can tempt the plunderer. The treatment of the numerous 
bands of captives who are conveyed across the deserts is also attended 
with man V circumstances of remorseless cruelty. 

Even the wives of the African kings are no better than slaves in the 
common and harshest acceptation of the word ; and as the pomp of the 
sovereign consists principally in the multitude of his wives, it -is easy tp 
conceive the numbers of one class alone who ace reduced to servitude- 
It was the boast of the king of Eyeo that his queens, linked hand-in-hand, 
•would reach from one end of the kingdom to. the other. These women 
act as body-guards, perform the most menial offices, and are seen ih every 
part of the kingdom,, carrying on their heads heavy burdens from place 
to pl^ce. favored only with an exemption from toils. ^ ^ ^ 

Egypt is also a mart for slaves brought from Central Africa acrosfi? 
the Libyan desert. These unfortunate captives are transferred frorii post 
to post under successive guides until they reach their places of destina- 
tion on the Nile, where they are sold to the highest bidders. ^ Prom 
another quarter, Dongoia and Abyssinia, slaves are also brought in con- 
siderauie uuuiuerss lu sbpiii^ mc jLigji/^an munw-w 

It has been estimated that there are twenty thousand slaves carrieji 
across the desert to supply the harems of Turkey and Persia. 

The people to the south of the Sahara or the Great Desert, the Tuarieks 
supposed to be the descendents of the aboriginal inhabitants of northern 
Africa, keep up a constant predatory warfare with the neghbouriiig coun- 
tries of Soudain and tioussa, from which they carry off a lagge number 

of slaves. , 

With the exception then of those carried oft by the Tuancks, all the 
slaves who are conveyed by way of Timbuctoo into the Barbary Stales, 
by the Libyan desert inio Egypt and thencp into Turkey and, Persia, 
become such by, wars among the people themselves of Central Africa. — ^ 
From these lattW must the change come by. which the rights of person 
shall be respected and the common usages of humanity be adji«jred to. 
There is no treaty of a compulsory nature by which they are bound to 
yield up annually to Morrocco, or Tunis or Tripoli in one direction, or 
to Egypt and Persia and Turkey-in another direction, a certain number of 
slaves anmially or at all. They voluntarily indulge in the horrid traffic 
of slaves, persons of their own race for goods and wares, and can, when 
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they choose, cause it to cease by reftishig to sell their fellow men to the 
caravans from Barbary and Egypt. On themselves and themselves alone 
depends also the cessation of domestic servitude and the wars with each 
other for the purpose of making slaves of their prisoners. 

From the premises already laid down, it will not, we believe, be difficult 
to draw the conclusion that the means by which the Christian nations of 
Europe and America can hope to bring about the abolition of internal or 
domestic slavery in Central Africa and the foriegn trade with Barbary, 
Egypt, Persia and Turkey, must consist in direct appeals to the people 
of this continent themselves. The iohabitants of Central Africa must be 
taught the moral turpitude of the practice, and at the same time enlighten- 
ed on the elements of political economy by which they wifl soon liearn 
that they sufler on the score of interest by its continuance. The first 
part of the lessons would be taught by the zealous missionary ; the latter 
by the conscientious trader. Were the people assured that they could pro- 
cure European manufactures, (useful and ornamental) without slaves being 
required in return, the main inducement for their indulging in the slave 
traffic and the wars which lead to the capture of prisoners for slaves 
wouid be removed. 

i^The most sanguine abolitionist could hardly hope to procure a cessa- 
tion, of the foreign slave-trade of Central Africa by treaties made between 
the Christian powers, even supposing these latter to be earnest and 
unanimous in their desire, and the Emperor of Morrocco, the Bashaws of 
Tunis and Tripoli, the Ptisha of Egypt, the Sultan of Turkey and the 
Shah of Persia. And even if, contrary to all human calculation, such a 
result were obtained, slavery and the internal slave-trade would still be 
carried on among the different nations of the vast regions of Africa now 
under consideration. 

The obvious inference being admitted, viz. that the hopes of the phi- 
lanthropist must rest in the success of appeals made to the goveinments 
and people themselves of Central Africa, the question next arises, of how 
they shall be reached. Will it be through the agency of the Moors and 
Arabs, by caravans across the desert of Sahara, the very same persons 
Mussulmans too, who have fomented if they did not originate in the minds 
of the negroes themselves the desire for traffic in slaves? Can reliance 
be had on the ruler of Egypt and the agents of peace and civilization 
whom he might be disposed to send across the Libyan desert ? Alas, no! 
Can these people be reached from the south, that is from the Cape of 
Good Hope ? The attempt is hopeless. If we glance at the map of 
Africa we. see at once, that the only course unobstructed and through 
which we can penetrate at once into the heart of Central Africa, is from 
the Western Coast. We have already pointed out how effectually the 
slave-trade by sea can be arrested and forever prevented by the occupancy 
of this coast by a civilized and Christian community, the resting place 
and refuge of Christian missionaries, who in company with Christian 
merchants can freely penetrate into the interior and carry with thom 
argument aiid proof of the benefits spiritual and temporal of Cfiristian 
ethics and of Christian polity. 

The very identical means then by which the slave-trade of western 
Africa and its ant^eedend and subsequent horrors can be entirely prevented 
ar« those which will bring about a similar amelioration and a radical 
ehmge in Central Africa. 
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We entreat all our readers, we cntrfiat men of all nations, with the 
smallest professions of Christianity or of common benevolence, to ponder 
on the above facts and the obvious inferences which we nave stated.-- 
The mode and manner of action wiU be to them clear without any urgency 



on our part. 
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Baron A. Von Katte, a Prussiaa nobleman, has lately published jn 
account of his visit to Abyssinia. He did not penetrate so far mto the 
country as the French travellers, Combes and Tamisier, who m_ some 
respects, appear also to have met with a better reception from the na- 
tives, and vAose account, written, in a romantic style, is calculated to 
please readers who are fond of strange adventures ; but Katte has, at 
least, the advantage of love of tri^th, and of the unadorned simplicity 
of his narrativcc , . . , 

Katte commenced his journey into the interior from Massuah, an^d 
proceeded, by way of Cadagena, Aigenti, Madurrhi, and GuiTa, to 
Adowa, the end of his journey, where he was^kindly received by Prince 
Udie, and Mr. Isenburgh, the Prussian missionary. Though the same 
places have been visited and described by Bruce, Salt, and others, liatte a 
work contains many new observations. The political state of Abys- 
sinia, too, has undergone a great change since Salt's visit. Katte gives 
the most favourable account of the natural bijauties and riches ot the 
t3onn<ry, with which the population makes the most afflicting contrast; 
and though the inhabitants in general ; profess Christianity, the;^ are. 
described as a very degraded people, without any inclinatipn to,,civi!isa- 
tion, and at the same time immoral, thievish* treacherous, and beyond 
all conception, - cowardly. We subjoin a few of the most interesting 

descriptions J — \ , ) . i • i 

^'The mountains betv/ccn Elietand Cadagena, are covered with thicJL 
forests of lofty cedars, tamarinds, and wild citron trees. The aloe is 
magnificient, and the cactus, of manifold species, grows like a wood. 
The finest grass rises to an astonishing height, but withers and r^ts, as 
no hand takes the trouble of cutting it down. The wild orange is every 
where met witji among these beautiful mountains, and notwithstanding 
its bitter tastle, is a favourite food of the people. A botanist would 
reap an ample harvest here, for there are probably many unknown 
plants in these', mountains and in the deep valleys. But all these plants 
grow so close together, and flourish in such rank tropical luxuriance, 
that it is scarcely possible to penetrate through them. The valleys, too, 
have the character of this fine vegetation. None but those who have 
seen the valleys of the Tyrol, and have fancy enough to imagine them 
covered with the vegetation of the torrid zone, and with the tropical sky, 
can have an idea of this enchanting scenery. On the top of the moun- 
tains, the character of the vegetation alters ; the tropical plants, and 
the lofty citrons and tamarind trees, gradually disappear, and ate suc- 
ceeded by the gigantic cedar, which, however, decreases in si?!;e the 
higher you ascend, and becomes at last dwarfish and stunted. Aloes, 
and cactus, however, of the most diverse forms, never cease, and do 
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not disappear even on the highest summits. The latter, especially* 
covers large tracts, through which it is difficult to finda way. It dif- 
fuses a disagreeable, overpowering smell, and the natives no not ven- 
ture to pass the night near spots covered with cactus. There are num- 
bers of elephants on the mountains south of Aigenti. The path they 
have taken is too clearly marked to be mistaken. Trunks of high and 
thick trees, which are snapped like a reed, and often obstruct the way ; 
large tracts of grass trampled down, bushes which ai>pear quite 
destroyed, are the traces which these enormous animals leave behind 
them. A young man, the muledriver, who spoke Arabic pretty fluently, 
and was very talkative, told me many stories of the size and strength 
of these animals, and in what manner they were killed, when, sud- 
denly, one of my servants came running towards me, made me a sign to 
be still, and then led me a few steps on one' side, to a spot whence I had 
a fine prospect over a beautiful valley. In the slope of this valle-^' there 
were about twenty elephants. The dark gray, shapeless masses of these 
gigantic animals, were moving round a group of trees, from which 
they broke boughs with their trunks, and ate the leaves at their ease. It 
was the first time that I saw elephants in a wild state. These creatures 
were of prodigious size. I estimate them at eighteen or twenty f6et, 
and I believe that they were rather above thaa below that height. A 
small elephant, about six feet high, was the" only one that remarked 
us, and appeared to be alarmed, while the others did not even condescend 
to look at us. I was told that the elephant ia dangerous only in the 
rutting seasoHj or when h^i^ perceives a camel. The elephants have the 
bitterest enmity to that harmless animal. When the camel scents the 
elephant it stops still, trembles in all its limbs, and utters ah uninterrupt- 
ed cry of terror and affright. No persuasion, no blows, can induce it ta 
rise ; it moves its head backwards and forwards, and its v/hole frame is 
shaken with rnorlal anguish. The elephant, on the contrary, as soon 
as lie perceives the camel, elevates his trunk, stamps with his feet, and^ 
with his trunk thrown forwards, snorting with a noise like the sound 
of a trumpet, he rushes towards the camel, which, with its neck out- 
stretched, and utterly defenceless, awaits, with the ' most patient 
resignation, the approach of its enemy. The elephant, with its enormous 
shapeless limbs, tramples on the unfortunate animal in such a manner, 
that in a few" minutes it is scattered around in small fragments. At 
first I did not entirely believe this account; but in the sequel I spoke on 
the subject with the leader bf a caravan from Sennaar, who told me 
the same, and assured me that sometimes, in the neighbourhood of the 
Kolia, entire caravans perish in this manner. Innumerable birds, decked 
with the most splendid and varied plumage, which glows as they ily, 
in a thousand shades of colour, seem alone to animate the groves, while 
their incessant cry, and loquacious chatter, interrupt the deathlike 
silence that would, otherwise, prevail in these solitudes. One beautiful 
large purple bird, with a note like the deep tones of a flute, is distin- 
guished, above all the rest, by its fearlessness. It flew sportively before 
us, alighted on the nearest branch, and looked at us with its large 
cunning eyes, as if it would have said, " Go no further, for nothing but 
mischief awaits you." It is no v/ondei' that birds act so important a 
part in the eastern tales, and are endowed with finer senses, so that they 
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flatter about man as - protectinff genii, and, with their familiar chatter, 
inspires him with resignation, nope and confidence. I well remember 
the first time that I saw, in Yemen, the bird buibul, of which the 
Arabian tales have so much to relate. It was sitting on the extreme 
point of the loftiest tree, and scarcely did it raise its far-sounding, rolling 
tenop-voice, when all the Arah^in my company joined in, stood still, and 
addressed a number of questions to it, to all which it was never 
Aveary of answering. This bird is held in the highest animation in 
Persia and Turkey ; to kilMt ould be looked upon as a great crime, 
I wondered at never seeing this beautiful bird in Abyssinia f but the 
people are too prosaic for him ; he would die of ennuV 

Many passages in Katte's' Journal confirm the excessively cowa^rdly 
disposition of the Abyssinians. The folbwirig is a fragment of his 
adventures : — " We were still about a league from the village, when we 
met a body of about twelve armed men. Scarcely were they perceived 
.by my guide and the servants, when the latter, paralysed with terror, 
stood still. Pale as death, and trembhng in all their iirhbs, they with 
difficulty supporled themselves by. leaning on the asses that carried my 
efiects, I could not conceive what they meant. One of these people ad- - 
vanced to me, looked at me attentivisly for some time, and then made 
a sign to the rest to go on. He himself followed them, after he had ad- 
dressed a few words, which I did not understand, to my guide, who . was 
top much frightened to ansv/er. It was not till they were guite out 
sight that my people came to theipsel'^'es. From their animated con- 
versation, and the haste with which they went forward, I saw plainly 
that there had been some danger, I learned afterwards, a;t Nabisch Adi, 
that we had met the most notorious robbers in? the whole province, 
who had probably be^h deterred from attacit^ng -me by the Jirerarms 
%vhich I had constantly wore in my girdle. I frequently Ij^d to do 
with robbers afterwards, but always convinced ^hat a weil-armed, 
resolute man, need not fear whole bands of them. On the road you 
miiy generally get rid of them, that is, if the servants themselves are not 
in league with them, nor paralysed by fear. Least of all do they venture 
to attack a white maiT. Perhaps the chief cause of this is* the colour 
of the whites; for the sudden appearance of a white, in parts whiere 
none have been iseen before, — where the people, perhaps, do not even 
know that' there are such in the world,-— may seem, to the blacks 
ominous, and demoniacal, as that of a negro in some village in the ittteri ir 
of Germany, where, in the first fright, all would probably run away, and 
fimcy that the devil was close," 

It is well known that for several centuries Christianity has had 
numerous adherents in Abyssinia, and, at present, it is the most generally , 
prevalent religion| Katte draws a very unfavourable picture of these 
black Christians. "I found every where in Abyssirjl^ta confirmation of 
"^bat I so frequently found in the" East, namely, that the professors of 
Christianity are, in ail moral- respects, far below the Mahbrnetans. If 
any one looks there fot fidelity and probity, let him not'knock at the 
door of a Christian, or he will find himself most cruelly deceiveS. This 
is not owing to the oppression \rhich Islaraism exercises over Chris- 
tianity, for the oppression is by no means so severe as people in Europe 
fancy ; it rather proceeds from the hatred with which the different Chris- 
tian parties persecute each other,— from the endless family intrigues, 
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generated by covelousness, and supported by falsehood,— in the practice 
of the austerities prescribed by iiheir religion itself, which harden their 
heart, — and, lastly, from the moral corruption in which the young, 
particularly the males, are brought up. The influence of the priests is, 
on the whole, very gre^it, especially over the lower classes of the 
people ; but the state of indigence iu wbish almost all of them live, has 
never allowed ihem to acquire such political power as in other Christian 
countries. They are absolutely dependent on the princes, who some- 
times let them feel the whole Weight of their power. Some who had 
ventured to excommunicate princes, have atoned for their rashness 
with their lives. The last Adune himself was in danger of this fate f but 
the intervention of some great men saved him. The author learned 
how great the poverty of the priests is from one of them, who, though 
he had ihe highest rank neKi to the Confessor of Prince Udie, and was 
constantly aboat the prince's person, had no mule, and anxiously 
waited till Udie should give him one. The lower clergy live in such 
deplorable misery, thatmany of them are, literally speaking, sometimes 
on the point of perishing for hunger. Under these circumstances, it is 
not to be wondered at if their character iss; at a very low ebb. It is 
affirmed that many of them have never read the J^ibley and are not 
acquainted even with the New Testament. Hence the Alakas, or learned 
men, are ashamed to be taken for priests, and.^ therefore, wear a dif- 
ferent dress. Such of the clergy as apply themselves to the study of 
works on theology, do it only that they may be the better able to dispute, 
— for this is the soiii of the Christian religion in Abyssinia. Nobody 
takes the trouble to preach plsin rnorality; and it is, therefore;, wholly 
unknown there. In such disputations they have such practice, and often 
contrive., in a truly sophistical matiJ?r, to entangle their opponent in 
his own arguments. Every European traveller, who is not well versed 
in the dogmas of the several Christian parties, and especially in the 
writings of the fathers of the fifth century, should, therefore, take good 
care to avoid engaging in a religious controversy with such a disputatious 
Abyssinian priest. A false quotation, and, still more, want of acquaint- 
ance with one .of these authorities, immediately fixes on him a reputation 
for ignorance, — the very worst character that a European can have in 
Abyssinia. As their object is by no means to convince, bu-« only to em- 
barrass and entangle their adversary, that they may afterwards decry 
him as a blockhead, it is the most advisable to avoid thftsa useless dis- 
putations, from which nobody can expect no good. The author saw 
priests repeat the same question perhaps twenty times, which the 
Protestant missionary as often answered. They went away, saying, 
"You are right;" but they were sure to return on the following day 
with the same objections. Hence it appears that the mass of the people 
must remain in a deplorable moral condition. Lyin'|^ deceit, laziness, 
and theft, are their universal characteristics ; positive virtues are sought 
in vain. The Abyssinian people have for many centuries professed 
Christianity ; they knov; the Bible and wjany canonical writings ; but 
Christianity, as it is taught them, is unhappily distinguished by nothing 
but tl\e most absurd and subtile disputes, parly hatred, and persecution. 
It has not impelled the people to any useful activity, to any improvement 
in learning; they, are as rude, perhaps more rude, than when they re- 
nounced paganism."— i^i^eran/ Gazette, 
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[From the Morning Staf.] 

PHTLLIS WHEATLEY. 

Wg wonder that tb •> name of this person is notmoregeaeraily known f 
and that we have not met with expressions of higher admiration of her 
character and genius, frt)m some of the few to whom it is known. There- 
still imgers about many a roind in our country— we fear it may be said 
of the great majority — -the idea that the African is an inferior speeies—hard- 
iy humati'— hardly intelleetual. This idea is false, unjust, and cruel. If. is 
a death-damp to the spirit of philanthj'ophy and to Christian love. It is 
one of the foul, destructive engenderlugs of the dark, hellish system of 
slavery; one of those mists of darkness in which that system shrouds 
its enormity and by which it perpetuates its soul-murdering reign. This 
evil notion must be dispelled ; it must be driven out ot" the worldr And 
if there is power in light, ta dispel darkness — if there is power in demon- 
strations of truth, to destroy unfounded falsehoOfd— -then will the idea of 
the African's ihferiarity, moral and intellectual, vanish at the exhibition 
of such specimens of African character, as are afforded in the person of 
Philus Wheatley. 

She was brought from Africa, when about seven years of age, in the 
year 1761, and purchased in the slave-market, by Mr. John Wheatley, 
a respectable citizen of Boston; Soon, by her modest demeanor ^nd the 
interesting traits of her character she became a favorite of her mistress ; 
was kept about her person, not allowed to mingle with the other servants, 
and assisted in her early manifested inclination to literary attainments. 
A daughter of Mre. Wheatley assisted her in learning to read arid write ; 
and, soon attracting the attention of the literati of the day, many ofihem 
furnished her with books. " These enabled her to make considerable 
progress in belles-lettres, and we soon find her endeavoring to master the 
Latin tongue." At the age of sixteen she was received as a member of 
the church worshipping in the Old South Meeting House — and she is 
represented as having lived an orirament to her profession. 

At the age of 19, year 1773, her decline of health and indications of 
disease were such, that the physician recommended a sea- voyage. She 
embarked for England in company with a son of Mr., W^heatley who was 
going thither on mercantile business. She was honouTably reSceived in 
England, presented to Latly Huntingdon, Lord Dartmouth, and many 
other persons of distinction. It being late in the season v/hen shearrived, 
" the great mart of fashion was deserted," and her distinguished friends^ 
urgently pressed her to remain until the court returned to St^ Jarnes, that 
she might be presented to the king. But letters received from her mistress, 
notified her of Mrs. Wheatley's declining health, and urged her imme- 
diate return, that she might once more behold her lavourite and beloved 
protogee. 

While she was in England— let it be particularly noted— >when only 
ninleen years of age, her Poems were published, dedicated to the countess 
of Huntingdon, arid embellished vvitli an engraving, said to have been a 
striking representation of the Author. 

Soon rfter her return to America, h«r mistress died and soon after, Mr. 
Wheatley also. Fhiliis was left lonely and m poverty. She received 
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the offer of marriage from a respectable coloured man, then a grocer in 
Boston. But they were now in the midstof the early troubles of the Revolu- 
tion, lie failed in business — proved unworthy of such a wife — they be- 
came the victims of poverty, and of those distresses that were so extensively 
attendant upon that war, which like a whirlwind, swept over the land — and, 
soon after the close of which, she died in the midst of destitution and 
want, being carried to her grave in company with the last one of her three 
children, the other two having died previously. 

The papers which she left, and which she had, sometime before com- 
mitted to the, care of a friend were, after her death, demanded by her 
husband. They were given up. He went to the South and her friends 
have not learned what became of those papers, which, as we may sup- 
pose, were highly valuable. Probably they were buried in the vast 
"grave of intellect " which slavery makes of the whole south. 

We will now present the reader with a few specimens of her poetry, 
as " published in London, from the original manuscript, 1773 " — while 
the writer was yet but nineteen years of age. And we will not ask, if 
these specimens of the negro girl's Muse will compare with the genius of 
a Hemans, a Sigourney, or others of her own sex: But we will ask, if 
the WHOLE WORLD affords, in male or female, white» dusky, or black, 
an example of developement of higher poetical genius at so early an age 
and under circumstances no more favourable !. We call upon any who 
doubt the intellectual equality of the African, to point to an individual, in 
any nation, in any period of the world, who, at so early an age, and 
under circumstances so unfavourable, has touches! a harp of more har- 
monious and of nobler and more lofty sentiment, than that of Phillis 
Wheatley the negro girl ! But our readers may want the specimens, that 
they may judge for themselves. We hardly know v.'here to begin the 
selections, or where to end. We would give our reader the whole book, 
if it were possible. Some of them caa buy it. It is published in a neat 
volume with a fine engraviiig of tlic Author of the Poems, by Isaac 
Knapp, Boston. 

It may be well to begin our qaotations with the followingj which we 
give, not because we deem its poetic: merits extraordinary, but form its 
aptness, just for this place : 

Some view our sable race with scornful ey e— 
Their color is a diabolic dye. 
Remember, Christian, Negroes black as Cain, 
May be defined, and join the angehc train. 

The following are selected from a piysco addressed to the University of 
Cambridge : 

Students, to you 'its given to scan the heights 

Above, to traverse the etherial space, 

And mark the systems of revolving worlds. 

Still more, ye sons of science, ye receive 

The blissful news by messengers from heaven, 

How Jesus' blood for your redemption flows. 

See him with hands outstretched tipon the cross I 

Immense compassion in his bosom glows. 
******* 
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Let sin, that baneful evii to the soul. 

By you be shunned ; nor once remit your guard : 

Suppress the deadly serpent in its egg, 

— it is your greatest foe ; 

Its transient sweetness turns to endless pain, 
And ia immense perdition sinks the soul. 

* Suppress the deadly serpent in its egg ' — 

Is a conception virorthy any^poet that ever sung : or any theplogian that ever 
wrote. 

The following, is in description of Homer's verse. Pope's translation of 
Homef was, with Jher a favourite work. W© think some things are about as 
well said, by the negro girl, in the following quotation, as much that Homer 
himself told: 

While Homer paints, lo ! circumfused in air 

Celestial gods in mortal forms appear ; 

fjwift as they move, here each recess rebound ; 

Heaven quakes, earth trembles, and the shores resound. 

Great Sire of verse, before my mortal eyes 

The lightnings blaze iicross the vaulted skies ; 

And as the thunder shakes the heavenly plains 
A deep felt horror thrills through all my veins. 
When gentler strains demand Ihy graceful song. 
The leno^thening line moves languishing along, 
When great Patroclus courts Achilles' aid ; 
The grateful tribute of my tears is paid. 

Witness the fervent aspirations of her genius, as expressed in a further quota- 
tion from the fiame poem as the foregoing : 

CJreat Maro's strain in heavenly numbers flowfs. 
The Nine inspire, and all the bosom glows. 
Oh ! could I rival thine and Virgil's page, 
Or claim the Muses with the Mantuan sage ; 
Soon the same beauties should my mind adorn, 
And the same ardor in my soul should burn : 
Then should my song in bolder notes arise. 
And all the numbers pleasingly surprise : 
But here I sit and mourn, a grovelling mind 
That fain would mount and ride upon the wind. 

Not so very stupid ! 

<a grovelling mind 

That fain would mount and ride upon the wind.' 

Truly, this is an idea not more like unto the mind of a * monkey ' or an ' ape,' 
tlian that which regards the Author of such a thought as belonging to the 
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' monkey race." How truly ridiculous and how exceedingly wicked, do v/hiie 
blockheads appear, in contemning the African as a monkey. Our prejudice is 
not a slight sin: it is great against the African's Maker and Redeemer, and 
deep against our African brother. 

The folloing is from a poem addressed to Virtue: 

0 thou bright jewel, in my aim I strive 

To comprehend thee. Thine own words declare 
Wisdom is higher than a fool can reach, 

1 cease to wonder, and no more attempt 

Thine height to explore or fathom thy profound. 

* *#**♦♦* 

Attend me> Virtue, through my youthful years ; 
Oh, leave me not to the false joys of time, 
But guide my steps to endless life and bliss. 

Ffom her lines or the death of Whitefield we select tlie following; 

He leaves the earth for heaven's unmeasured height, 
And worlds unknown receive him fro>ii our sight. 

Thy prayers, great saint, and thine incessant cries, 

Have pierced the bosom of thy native skies. 

Thou, moon, hast seen^ and all the stars of light, 

How he has wrestled with his God by night. 
****** 

The Saviour which his soul did first receive, 
The greatest gift that e'en a God can give, 
He freely offered to the numerous throng, 
Thai on his lips with listening pleasure hung? 

* Take him, ye wretched, for your only good, 
*Take him, ye starving sinners, for your food ; 
'Ye thirsty, come to tKis life-giving stream,, 
*Ye preachers, take him for your joyful theme.' 

A beautiful piece *on the death of a young lady, five years of age,' commences 
with these- lines: 

From dark abodes to fair etherial light, 
The enraptured innocent has winged her flight ; 
On the kind bosom of eternal love 
She finds unkown beatitude above. 

Remonstrating against the grief of the child's parents, she has the following 
«trong poetic expression : 

* She feels the iron hand of pain no more.' 

From another piece, *on the death of a young gentleman,' the whole of which 
is exceedingly harmonious and rich, we quote the following : 
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Oh, could my Muse thy seat on high behold, 
How decked with laurel, how enriched with gold i 
Oh, could she hear what praise thine harp t\mpIoys, 
How s A-eet thine anthems, how divine thy j oye ; 
What heavenly grandeur jibould exalt her strain ! 
What holy raptures in her numbers reign ! 

To sooth the deep grief of the yourig; man's parents, ahi\ invokes the Holy 
Spirit to 

♦ — spread the dawn of glory through the soul,' 

that they may 

*— -^ye the path the saint departed trod, 
'And trace him to the bosom of his God.' 

In lines 'to a lady on the death of her husband,' she thus «aUs away the 
mourner's attention from the inanimate earthly reraainis, to the contemplation of 
the still surviving soul i: 

From the cold shBll of his great soul arise, 
And look beyond, thou native of the skies: 
There fir. chy view, where, fleeter than the wind, 
Thy Leonard mounts and leaves the world behind. 
Thyself prepare to pass the vale of night, 
To join forever on the biils of light. 

The Representation of a corpse as a ' cold sheir deserted by the ' great soul ' 
mounting to heavenly glory, fleeter than the wind's course— is a thought as 
strong and original as many people who are accounted full human, often 
-conceive! 

One of her longest poems is * Goliah of Gath.' It is an ample and splendid 
description of David's conflict with Goliath, and the victory over the Phiiistian 
arms quickly following that event. We have room oniy for a few extracts : 

Now front to front the armies were displayed, 
Here Israel ranged, and there the foes irrayed j 
The hosts on two opposing mountains stood, 
Thick as the foilage of the waving wood. 

Goliath, as he comes forward between the two armies, to make his challenge, 
is thus described : 

In the dire deeds of bleeding battle skilled, 
The monster stalks, the terror of the field, 
From Gath he sprung, Goliath was his nam«, 
Of fierce deportment and gigantic frame : 
A brazen helmet on his head was placed, 
A coat of mail his form terrific graced ; 
The greaves his legs, the targe his shoulders press ; 
Dreadful in arpas, high towering o'er the rest, 
A spear he proudly waved, whose iron head, 
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Strange to relate, six hundred shekels weighed : 
He strode along and shook the ample field, 
While Phoebus blazed refulcrent on his shield, 
Through Jacob's race a chilling horror ran," 
When thus the huge, enormous chief began 

Novv, y^z h^-^ard the sentiment, if its expression may be deemed hazardous, 
that not even Homer or Vir^iil, while in his teens, produced better description 
and numbers, than are contained in the above descriptions of the two armies and 
the Philistine champion. 

A 'radiant cherub' is represented as descending and addressing Goliath, in 
answer to his challenge before David entered the field : — 

^The Judge of all the gods 

Beneath whose steps the towering mountains nods 
Will give thine armies to the savage brood. 
That cut the liquid air, or range the wood, 
Thee too, a* well aimed pebble shall destroy, 
And thou shalt perish by a beardless boy. 

From the description of the meeting of the combatants, and the conflict, we 
make two extracts : 

The giant moved, and from his towering height 
Surveyed the strippling, and disdained the sight. 
And thus began : 'Am I a dog, with thee? 
» Bring'st thou no armor but a stalf to me ? 
' The gods on thee their vollied curses pour, 
'And beasts and birds of prey thy flesh devour.' 

David, undaunted, thus: *Thy spear and shield 
^ Shall no protection to thy body yield ; 
'Jehovah's name — no other arms I bear ; 
'1 ask no other in this glorious war, 
' To-day the Lord of Hosts to me will give 
'Victory ! to-day thy dodm thou shalt receive ; 
' The fate you threaten shall your own become, 
'And. beas*^^s shall be your animated tomb.' 

The expression in the last line, ' beasts shall be your animated tomb,' con- 
tdns more poetry than is often found in a single line. 

But, with the rich mine, which the little volume presents, scarcely diminish- 
ed by the gems already selected, we must forbear—indulging only in one or two 
further extracts. She is addressing ' a clergyman, on the death of his lady.' — 
Representing the ' bright ranks of angels ' among whom is his departed wife, 
as 'opening' for the reception of the mourner, she says ; 

For thee they wait, and with expectant eye 

Thy spouse leans downward from the empyreal sky. 

% 
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While in this posture the departed and beatified spirit calls to her mourning 
mate yet lingering on earth beneath, to come and join them in praise- 
To him who died, stern justice to atone, 
And make eter- ^1 glory all our own. 
He in his'death slew ours; and, as he rose, 
He crushed the dire dominion of our foes : 
Vain were their hopes to put the God to flight. 
Chain as to hell, and bar the gales of light* 

The expression, *He, in his d eath, slew ours' is rarely equalled, and scarce- 
ly excelled by any poet. Thatsirigle expression contain^ a volume of profound 
divinity clothed in most i^Lblime poetry. 

The following letter from General Washington, to Phillis Tfheatlcy^ 
is a testimonial too important to be omitted here. Of its genuineness 
there can be no doubt, as it is taken from Spark's edition of the Life and 
Correspondence of Washington, 

Cambridge, Feb. 28, 1776. 

Miss Phillis : — 

Your favour of tlie 26tli of October did not reach my hands till 
the middle of December. Time enough, you will say, to have given an 
answer before this. Granted ; But a variety of important occurrences, 
continually interposing to distract the mind and withdraw the attention, I 
hope you will apologize for the delay, and plead my excuse for the seem- 
ing, but not roal neglect. I thank you most sincerely for your polite 
notice of me in the elegant lines you enclosed ; and however undeserving 
1 may be of such encomium and panegyric, the style and manner exhibit 
a striking proof of your poetical talents, in honor of which, and as a 
tribute justly due to you, I would have published the poem had I not 
been apprehensive that, while I only meant to give the world this new 
instance of your genius, I might have incurred the imputation of ranity. 
This, ^d nothing'; else, deferred me not to give it a place in the public 
TDrints. 

If you should ever come to Cambridge, or near head quarters, I shall 
be happy to see a person so favoured by the Muses, and to whom nature 
has been so liberal and beneficent in her dispensations. I am with great 
respect, your obedient^ humble servant. Gigo* Washington. 
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Mr. GunLEY continues his successful operations in Ohio, as we learn from 
his letters in the Christian Statesman. From Columbus he writes : 

*'The Ohio Slate Colonization Society has been revived and reorgan- 
ized as auxiliary to the American Colinization Society. Since my 
arrival, I have addressed four meetings on the subject of Colonization ; 
two of citizens, (the first in the Hall of the House of Representatives) 
one of ladies, and one of the free people of color. I have invitations to 
visit several other parts of the State, and cannot doubt that the people 
are about to arise and give far more general and efficient aid tp the cause 
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of Colonization than at any former period. It must advance — it will 
triumph. Our rulers, if not now, will soon regard it as of National 
interest, and worthy of National assistance/' 
Again, he writes :. 

[From the Xenia Torch Light.] 

COLONIZATION MEETING. 

THE REV. n. R. GURtEY IN XENIA, OHKTi 

Thi^ jofenllenxan, long known as ihe Set^retary of the American Cofo- 
nization Society, and as its able and successful advocate, arrived in Xenia,. 
on the 13lh uli,, on his jvay to the South, on business pertaining to the 
Society. He was immediately invited to delay a day or two in the vil- 
lage, and to address the citizens on the subject of Colonization. The 
invitation being accepted, notice thereof was accordingly circulated, and 
on the following evening, in the Methodist E. Church, a large assembly 
met of gentlemen and ladies, both of the village- arid country." 

The meeting was called to order by appointing the Rev, Mr. Young- 
to the Chair, and the Rev. H. McMillan to- act as Secretary. After the 
meeting was opened by prayer, Mr. Gurley, then by invitation addressed 
the assembly, whidi he did, in an appropriate and happy manner, for 
about the space of an hour and a half. The address it is believed, gave' 
general satisfaction to all present, not even those excepted, who were oi 
an opinion contrary to that of thie speaker. Indeed ^ it was not easy for 
such to be otherwise than pleased. The power of truth-, and of facts^ 
accompanied with a mild and persuasive mannerr disarms the dissenting 
liearer for the time being, of his prejudices, and, if it does not impart 
permanent conviction, it produces a temporary gratification, and makes- 
hira feel that it is good to be here. * 

The speaker, in his address, gave a rapid, but succint staiement of 
facts pertaining to the origin, progress and present state of the Colony, 
and glanced at tlie probable effects, that it may hereafter pioduee, in the 
prospective history of the colored race, whether existing in the United 
States or in Africa. To give an accurate or full account of the address, 
from memory^ is what we are unable to do. A few of its more promi- 
nent parts or points, as they impressed our mind, is all that we shall 
attempt. ' 

As it respects the origin of the Society, he said it was difficult to 
assign it to any given state, section or individual of our country. By 
some, it was assigned to the State of Virginia, or some of her sons, a 
Jefferson and others ; by some to distinguished individuals in the middle 
States, a Findley^ a McLeod and others; and again it was assigned to 
Mills and otjiers m the eastern States; and by others its origin was 
referred to the philanthropists of Great Brjitarn, to a Clarkson and those 
who early and zealously exerted themselves in behalf of the oppressed 
Africans. Thus, as not less than seven cities of antiquity contended for 
the honor of having given birth to the Father of Greek poets, so now, the 
question is felt to be one of interest, who first gave impulse to a scheme, 
that is destined to produce such mighty effects in the improvement and 
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elevation of the African race ? The truth in all probability is, that the 
origin of the American Colonization Society, is not to be assigned to any 
individua', state or section of tha country ; it is to be assigned to the 
practical benevolence of the age, animated by the spirit of the Gospel 
mat seeks to bless all men with the enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty. And in this view of the case, where is there a resting place for 
the vulgar notion, that the Colonization Society is the creature of the 
South, designed to fasten and to strengthen chains of slavery ; or, that 
it is the creature of the North, designed to assail the South, and to rob 
the slave-holder of what he technically or legally calls property. Both 
suppositions are equally remote from the truth, and aie mutually 
destructive of each other. The Society originated, as above stated, in 
the benevolence of the age, is founded in love and righteousness to all 
concerned, especially to the coloured population of the United States and 
to Africa. 

Mr. Gurley adverted to the difficulties of the first settlement of 
the Colony, and to the errors, into which, from inexperience, its 
friends had fallen. These had now passed away, and from increased 
knowledge and experience, on the part of all concerned, the Colony 
had attained the condition of an infant State or Republici All the 
elements of a great and growing republic were in actual operation, 
and it only required time, patience and perseverance to develope them in / 
the {growth, maturity and perfection of an enlightened community, hold- 
ing her place among the civilized nations of the earth. The administra- , 
tion of the government of the Colony is already to a great extent, in the 
hands of the citizens, their agriculture is annually on the increase, their 
commerce is extensive, their mechanism is improving, the education of 
their youth is sustahied by from fifteen to twenty schools, their morals 
and religion are prompted by as many churches belonging to the differ- 
ent leading denominations in this country, the influence of the Colony 
is felt, for the better, by all the adjacent tribes, the slave-trade is 
expelled from its entire territuryj and as far as its influence, extends, 
and the Colony is the door through which four or five of the largest 
denominations in the United States have already entered with eflicient 
missionary operations, and it is a home and place of security to them 
when often their very lives would be endangered, were it not for the 
existence of the Colony^ These and many such like facts belong to the 
existing state of the Colony, and bespeak its present advancement and 
future progress and power. With such facts before the mind, where U 
the sane person that regrets the origin of the Society, that laments the 
existence of the Colony, that wouhl crush its rising energies or paralize 
its operations, or that can refuse to say God speed'" to this infant 
community, planted as a moral light on the dark shores of benighted 
Africa ? 

In relation to the future prospects of the Colony, liie speaker spoke in 
the language of submission and hope. .Tudging of the future from the 
past, from causes to their efll^cts, and aided by the light of promise and 
prophecy, there is a bright day in reserve for Africa, and the coloured 
population of the United States. Providence is higli and mysterious, 
and in nothing more so, than oveiTuling evil actions to accomplish good 
results, and \i effecting great events by the most unlikely means. The 
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sale, captivity and bondage of Joseph were overruled to save the life of 
ancient Israel, and to learn the fulfilment of prior prophecy. So the 
f introduction of African slavery into the Colonies of North America, 
' though doubtless brought about by wicked hands, will be overruled to 
accomplish great good to Africa, a good, perhaps, to be effected in no 
other way. Hundreds and thousands have already been savecl tempo- 
rally and spiritually, who otherwise must have perished. Through these 
and their descendants it is that living bread is about to be sent back to 
the perishing millions of Africa. At such a prospect, who is not made 
to exclaim, ''0 ! the depth of the riches,fboth of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God. How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways are 
past finding out !" Mr. Gurley concluded by referring to the power of 
Colonization. Of its power, who could doubt, who reflected, that Ohio, 
now the fourth State in the Union, was the other day, a wilderness and 
planted by a few enterprising citizens. What is our whole country but 
•an effect of the power of Colonization? What is the effect that it has 
already produced, not only here on the abodes of tlie wandering savage, 
but on the civilized kingdoms of Europe? What is it still destined to 
produce, when we see it ascending the heights of the Rocky Mountains 
of the West, and fast hastening to the shores of the Pacitic ? So notliing 
short of the spirit of prophecy can predict the mighty effects of Coioni- 
' zation on Africa,' and its reflex influence on the complex condition of the 
United States. 

Let Liberia become the home of the civilized African, let its attrac 
lions go abroad to the lands of Africa's captive sons and daughters, then 
to it will the eyes of the distant exile look with joyful anticipations. 
Withja universal and irresistible impulse, as the poor of the old world are 
now directed to the youthful, West, will Africa's long lost children, 
return, and that by ways and means not now perceived, to the extended 
arms and affectionate embraces of their original mother. 

When the speaker had concluded, a collection of about thirty dollars 
was raised. It is proper here to observe, that the Colonization Society 
of the county did not meet on the occasion. The President and many 
of its members reside at a distance in the country, and were not apprised 
of the meeting. Moreover the Society has its regular times and modes 
of contribution. The present collection was therefore a mere voluntary 
effort of a promiscuous assembly, Whilst the collection was being 
raised, the following resolutions were "offered to the consideration of the 
meeting, as virtually sustained by the address of Mr. Gurley, which 
were unanimously responded to by the voice of the meeting. — Resolved, 
1st. That in the judgment of the meeting full credit is due to the 
varied and repeated testimonies given in behalf of the prosperous state of 
the Colonies in Liberia, and that the cause of African Colonization de- 
serves the immediate, energetic and persevering aid of the patriot and 
Christian. 

2d. That the scheme of African Colonization especially recommends 
itself to our regard, as being well adapted to unite the wise and benevo- 
lent, in every section of the Union, in a practicable plan of good, for the 
improvement and elevation of tiie whole and coloured race. 

3d. That whilst the American Colonization, by the aid of private 
benevolence, has already accomplished much, and is likely to accomplish 
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much more, in behalf of the coloured population in the United States, and 
of Africa, yet it is believed, that in order to give full success to its plans, 
it ought to be sustained by the friends and general patronage of the State 
and Federal Governments. 

4th. That in view of the above state of the case, it is the duty of the 
friends of the Society, in the different sections of the Union, to prepare 
and forward memorials to that effect, to their respective State Legisla- 
tures, and to the General Government. 

5th. That this meeting is gratified to learn that the Ohi,o State Colopi- 
zation Society has been re-orgainzed, and that the friends of the cause 
throughout the State, will hereafter be united in more vigorous and per- 
severing efforts for its promotion. 

6th. That 'he existence and prosperity of the Colony, in Liberia, is 
intimately connected with the success and personal safety of the mission- 
aries, who have gone or may go, to labour for the civilization and Chris- 
tian of Africa. 

7ih. That this meeting has been highly gratified with the instructive, 
appropriate and able address of the evening, by the Rev. Mr. Gurley, 
and do hereby express their gratitude for the same. 

8th. That the proceedings of the meeting be published in the papers 
of the village, under the direction of the Secretary, 

The meeting was dismissed by the benediction from the Rev. Mr. 
Bonner. 

% M. McMillan, Secretary. , 



[Fmm the Sprin^Sold Pioneer.] 

COLONIZATION MEETING. 

On the evening of Monday, the 1 ith inst., a nuinber of the citizens of 
Springfield, and its vicinity, met at the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Springfield, to consider the propriety of forming a Colonization Society. 

On motion, Charles Anthony was chosen Chairman, and Wm. A, 
Rogers, Secretary of the meeting. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. J. Sawyer. The Rev. R. R. Gurley, Secretary of 
the American Colonization Society, then, on invitation, addressed the 
meeting in a very eloquent and appropiiate manner. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Gurley's address, the following resolutions >vere offered by F. H. 
Gumming, Esq., and unanimously adopted. 

JResdved^ That this meeting cordially approve of the design of the 
American Colonization Society, and regard it as worthy of the united 
and generous support of every citizen of the United, States. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this mefjting, the scheme of African 
Colonization is marked with especial wisdom and benevolence, in that it 
is adapted to unite the contributions and efforts of patriots and Chris- 
tians, from every section of the Union, in unexceptionable and practica- 
ble measures for the benefit of the coloured race, both in this country and 
in Africa. 

Resolved^ That we rejoice in the recent revival and re-organization of 
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the Ohio State Colonization Society; and, that it is expedient to form, 
in this county, a Colonization Society auxiliary to that institution. 
The following Constitution for such Society, was then adopted : 
Article 1st. This Society shall be called the Clark County Coloni- 
zation Society, and shall be auxiliary to the Ohio State Colonization 
Society. 

Art. 2d. The object to which it shall be exclusively devoted, shall be 
to aid the Parent Institution at Washington in the Colonization of the 
Free People of Colour of the United States on the Coast Africa : and, to 
do this, not only b}' the contribution of money, but by the exertion of its 
influence to promote the formation of other Societies. 

Art,, 3d. An annual subscription of one dollar, shall constitute an in- 
dividual a member of this Society, and the payment, at any one time, of 
five dollars, a member for life. 

Art. 4jh. The officers of this Society shall be a President, two Vice 
Presidents, six Managers, a Secretary, and Treasurer, to be elected an- 
nually by the Society. 

Art. 5th. The President, Vice Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
shall be ex officio members of the Board of Managers. 

Art. ()th. The Board of Managers shall meet to transact the business 
of the Society once in eveiy month. 

Art. 7th. The Treasurer shall keep the accounts of the Society, as 
well as take charge of its funds, an^ hold them subject to an order of the 
Board of Managers. * 

Art. 8ih. The Secretary of the Society shall conduct the correspond- 
ence under the direction of the Board of Managers, both with the Ohio 
State Societv, and other Societies. 

Art. 9th. An annual meeting of this Society, shall be held on the first 
Monday of December, in each year. 

Twenty-seven persons then subscribed their names^ and the requisite 
sums, to constitute them members of said Society. 

On motion of E. H. Cumming-— 

Jeremiah Warder, Isaac Hendershott, and Milo G, Williams, were 
appointed a Committee to nominate officers for the Society for the 
ensuing year. 

Said Committee reported for President, Charles Anthony. First Vice 
President, Jeremiah Warder, Second V. P., Ira Paige. Secretary, Isaac 
Hendershott. Treasurer, Reuben Miller. Managers, William A. Rogers, 
Edward H. Cumming, J. F. Sawyer, Edmund Ogden, Henry Bretney, 
and Wolcott Spencei — and their report was accepted. 

On motion, JResolved, That it be recommended to our fellow-citizens, 
to patronize, as they may find it convenient, the African Repository, the 
official publication of the Colonization Society, published monthly at 
Washington City — the Christian Stateman, published weekly at the 
same place — the Colonization Herald, published at Philadelphia — and 
the Liberia Herald, published at Monrovia, in Africa. 

On motion of Dr. Hendershott — 

Pesolved, That the thanks of this m.eeting be tendered to the Rev. Mr. 
Gurley, for the great ability and zeal with which he has advocated the 
cause of Africq,n Colonization since his arrival amongst us ; and, we 
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fondly hope, that his future labours and efforts in this benevolent enter- 
prise, may be attended with the most successful and beneficial results. 

On motion, Resolved^ That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the newspapers of this to\^n. 

C. ANTHONY, PmzV/m/. 

W. A. Rogers, Secretary. 
Springfield, Feb. 22d, 1839. * 



[From the Dayton Journal.] 

COLONIZATION MEETING. 

I)ayton, Feb. 18th, 1839. 

A meeting was convened at the Presbyterian Churqh, for the considera- 
tion of the scheme of Colonizing the JP'ree , People of colour of the United 
States, on the coast of Africa. 

Joseph H. Crane, was chosen President pro tern., and R. P. Brown, 
Secretary pro tern. 

The proceedings of the meeting were then opened with a prayer, by 
Rev. E. Allen. After; a brief address by Rev. R< R. Gurley, explana- 
tory of the object, success and prospects of the American Colonization 
Society, and answering some objections alledged against that society — 
the following resolutions were presented by R, P. Lowe, and adopted by 
the meeting : ' , ^ 

1st. Ilesolved, That in the judgmerit of this meeting, the " American 
Colonization Society" is entitled tO; the vigorous and generous support 
of all the citizens of the United States. » 

2d. Resolved^ That this institution, especially commends itself to our 
regard, as one adapted to unite the benevolent and patriotic, from every 
State and section of the Union, in a praeticabie scheme of gooi for the 
coloured race, that must, in its complete execution,, connect the moral and 
intellectual improvement of that portioni^ now free in this country or, 
which may become free, with the deliverance of Africa, from the atro- 
cious " slave-trade," and the elevation of her barbarous tribes to Liberty, 
Civilization and Christianity. 

3d. Resolved, That we have witnessed with pleasure the increasing 
interest that is now being awakened on the subject of this Colonization 
throughout the breadth of the land, under the efficient agency, in part, 
and eloquent advocacy of the Rev. R. R. Gurley, for whose zealous 
efforts the gratitude of two continents is due. 

4th. Resolved, That it is expedient to organize the Society in the 
town of Dayton, and county of Montgomery, auxiliary to the Ohio 
State Colonization Society, and that as citizens of that town and county, 
we are willing to make all reasonable exertions and contributions for the 
promotion and support of this benevolent institution. 

On motion to that effect, G. B. Holt, Ralph P. liOwe, and R. C. 
Schenck, were appointed a committee for reporting a constitution, for a 
society, according to the spirit of these resolutions. 
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The Committee having renderetl its report, the following Constitu- 
tion was atiopted : 

Article 1st. This Society shall be calletl the Colonization Society 
of Montgomery count;y, Ohio, and shall be auxiliary to the State Colo- 
nization. Society [of Ohio.] 

Art. 2d. The object to which it shall be exclusively devoted, shall 
be to aid the parent institution at Washin;i;ton, in the'Colonization of 
the Free People ol colour of the United States, luith their own consent^ 
on the coast of Africa, and to do this not only by the contribution of 
money, but by the exertion of its influence to promote the formation of 
other societies. 

Art. 3d. The payment of all annual subscriptions shall constitute an 
individual a member of this Society ; and the payment at one time, of 
the sum of ten dollars, a member for life. 

Art. 4th. The officers of this Society shall be a President. Vice 
President, and eight Managers; Secretary and Treasurer, to be elected 
annually by the Society. 

Art. 5th. There shall be an annual meeting of this Society on the 
Twenty- Second day of February ; and special meetings at such other 
times as the Managers shall direct. 

Art. 6th. The President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
shall be ex-olBicio members of the Board of Managers. 

Art. 7ih. The Board of Managers shall meet, for the transaction of 
the business of the Society, from time to time^ at their discretion. 

Art. 8th. The Treasurer shall keep the accounts of the Society as 
well as take charge of its funds, and hold them subject to an order of 
the Board of Mangers. 

Art. 9th. The Secretary of the Society shall conduct the corre- 
spondence under the direction of the Board of Managers, both with 
the Parent Institution and other Societies. 

On motion, Messrs. Allen, Dr. Latta, and H. G. Philips, were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate individuals to fill the several officjes 
created by th«i Constitution. 

The Committee having reported, the Society went into an election, 
and the following persons were chosen, Joseph H. Crane to be the 
President. 

Wm. L. Helfenstein, Dr. S. A. Latta, James Perririe, Judge Steel, 
H. G. Philips, G. W. Smith, Fielding Gosney, G. B. Holt, Charles 
G. Swaim — to be Vice Presidents. 

R. P. Brown to be Secretary. 

Alexander Grimes to be Treasurer, and 

P. Odlin, Rev. E. Allen, Rev. J. Barnes, E. Burney, Simon Snyder, 
Frederick Boyer, C. Anderson, and Simon Suydam, Managers. 

The following resolution was then offered and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That in order the more certainly to secure the success 
of the great enterprize of African Colonization, in which we have now 
again embarked, we will endeavour to keep up a continued interest and 
persevering exertion in behalf of the noble objects which that enterprize 
contemplates — to carry out the spirit of this resolution. 

A proposition was made by Mr. Robert C. Schenck, to join fifty 
others in making up the sum of five hundred dollars annually for five 
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years, each one of the fifty to pay ten dollars on or before the Fourh day 
of July, for five years— and the proposition having been accepted by 
several other gentlemen. 

On motion, Messrs. R.C. Schenck, Simon Suydam and R. P. Brovtrn, 
were appointed a committee to obtain subscribers for the balance requisite 
to complete this subscription. 

jResolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be furnished to the 
newspapers of Dayton for publication. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at the Presbyterian Church, on 
Friday evening next. 

JOSEPH H. CRANE, Chairman. 

R. P. Brown, Secretary, 



COLONIZATION IN MARYLAND. 

It appears from the annual report of the Managers of tiie Maryland 
Colonization Fund, that within the past year 286 slaves have been eman- 
cipated in that State, and since the passage of the Colonization Act, 1867. 
Two expeditions have departed within the year for the Maryland Colony 
at Cape Palmas in Africa. — One consisting of 36 emigrants, and the 
other of 53. The number of inhabitants in the Maryland Colony is 
about 500, (exclusive of natives) who are represented to be comfortable 
and happy. "The health of the Colony," says the report of the Society, 
"has long since ceased to be a subject of anxiety to the Board, they 
being satisfied that all that is wanting to make it asjhealthy to the coloured 
people as any other spot to which they could emigrate, is care, during 
the first few months of their residence. The health of the white mis- 
sionaries is of itself a proof that nothing need be apprehended .by emi- 
grants on the, score of climate." The Maryland Colonization Journal 
Is well supported and pays a profit of the Society. The following facts, 
stated in the report, are worthy x>f particular attention : 

"Mr. Kennard, the agent for procuring emigrants, has been deligently 
engaged in the duties of his appointment, and lias met during the year, 
with the same difficulties growing out of the opposition of Abolition, that 
were mentioned in the last annual report. The steps of the agent are 
tracked from door to door of the coloured people. Wherever he has 
made a favourable impression, every thing is done to efface it. Deliberate 
misrepresentation and the grossest calumnies are unscrupulously uttered, 
and often with unfortunate efiect. It would have been supposed, that 
Maryland, one of the slave-holding stales, would have been free from 
Abolition. So it is from arty open and public proclamation of the doctrines 
of the sect ; but covertly and insidiously, so far as Colonization is con- 
cerned. Abolition worlts its mischiefs in Maryland as well as elsewhere. 
The agent reports to the Board facts, which fully support these assertions, 
and he states, the longer before the sailing of an expedition an individual 
declares his intention to emigrate, the more uncertainty there is about his 
going, because the Abolitionists, marking the movements of the agent, 
have a longer time to lobour to counteract them. The difiiculiies in the 
way of the Board, are thus increased considerably; for instance,, in pre- 
paring the fall expedition, the agent had on his book the names of one 
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huudrcd emigrants as many as it was desirable to send out, every one of 
whom was considered certain to go : — and the quota being full, applica- 
tions from Dorchester cnunty were discouraged and put off until the 
spring. When the agent, however, went round to collect the emigrants 
and bring them to Baltimore, but fifty-three were firm in their purpose,— 
the others had changed their minds under the influence of Abolition 
doctrines. The agent reports instances, where persons have sold their 
property and prepared to emigrate, and have yet been prevented by the 
false statements made to them in the absence of the agent. 

*' The Board are advised and believe, that this state of things is chang- 
ing for the better. The only way in which the mischiefs now complain- 
ed of can be wholly and permanently abated, is by the friends of Coloni- 
zation throughout the State taking the matter into hand, and with their eyes 
open to what is going forward, the very knowledge that the Abolitionists 
will have that they are watclied, will paralyze their efforts. It is now easy 
for them to render useless the labuors of a single individual — the agent of 
the society — their best efforts will be powerless to defeat the united and 
energetic action of the friends of the cause in Maryland. 

" The doctrine which the Abolitionisis spread among the coloured 
people is, that by remaining in the State they will ultimately get what is 
termed ' their rights,' by which is meant, perfect, social and political 
equality; and those who emigrate are stigmatized as recreants to the 
cause of their race. They are told that their right to the land they cul- 
tivate, is better than the owners, for they have earned it by their labour 
on it. These, and the like are opinions current among numbers of the 
coloured population, and may be traced to their source* in the great fountain 
of Abolitionism. 

•'The effect of this' state of things must be the direct opposite of that 
intended by those to vi^hom it is to be attributed." 



[Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. CRESSON TO THE MASSACHUSETTS 

LEGISLATURE. 

Wednesday afternoon was appointed for the bearing of Mr. Cresson 
before the Joint Committee, upon the Colonization Memorial, and quite 
a large number of persons were collected in the Representatives' Hall. 

Mr. Cresson began his remarks by some allusion to attacks which had 
been made since his arrival here through the means of the })ress. The 
memorial had been assailed as a Colonization scheme. Mr. Cresson 
argued, that the intentions of the Colonizationists were pure, and entered 
at some length, into the scripture argument in their defence, and stated 
that Moses was president of the first Colonization Society ; and that in 
modern times Negro Colonization had been commenced by the Society 
of Friends, and afterwards supported by many of the most illustrious 
names in this country. He then read an extract from some remarks of 
Governor Everet in Congress, arguing that colonization tended to sup- 
press the slave-trade as well as to civilize Africa, and that Africa was 
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capable of civilization. Mr. Cresson then traced the progress of civili- 
zation by means of colonies back to the inhabitants of India, before the 
days of Egyptian refinement. 

He stated the suppression of the slave-trade to be one of the promi- 
nent designs of the Colonization soljeme, and read extracts from tlie offi- 
cial communications of officers in the British navy and our own, to show 
that such had been its effect. He also read a letter from a member of 
the House, who, as Captain of the ship James Perkins, had carried ta 
Liberia the largest number of blacks ever sent there in a single vessel, 
giving- his opinions thai, the colonies diminished slave-trade, both by 
their influence on the neighbouring nations, and by keeping off the 
slavers from their part of the coast, which was acknowledged by the 
slave agents themselves. 

He advocated, therefore, both the encouragei^ieiit of the colonies^ and 
the presence of a larger naval fprce, which might protect our commerce 
and influence the natives by an exhibit of the power resulting from civili- 
zation, and gave an interesting account of the efiect of the app^atanee of 
the United States ship Brandy wine, in 1838. 

He then went, in considerable detail, into an account of the commer- 
cial resources of Western Africa, among which were Palm oil, of which } 
the quantity imported at Liverpool only, in one year, was estimated at 
to some hundreds of thousands of dollars per ahnnm 5 and gold, found 
without the labour of mining or refining by merely searching the beds 
of the rivers, and the exportation of which article alone amounts to 
two millions and a quarter of dollars ; ivory, the trade in which amounts 
to large sums. If this amount of .trade be supported novv, without the 
support of government, and while the natives are in many points sagitated 
by the wars set on foot by the slave-trade, he inferred a great increase, if 
these obstacles could be removed. Besides these articles, large quantities - 
of timber have been exported ; th« .sugar cane susceptible of more suc- 
cessful cultivation there than anywhere else, since the thermometer 
during the whole year, ranges between 66° and 88° Fahrenheit ; ric«, 
raised in this country with the greatest sacrifice of health in artificial 
marshes, grows there on the highlands ; cofiee, is there indigenous and 
of the best quality; cotton, is so easily raised that the only difficulty 
experienced is, that the plant grows too tall for the convenient gathering 
of the crop. These regions also produce the orange, lemon, lime, 
banana, and all the rich fruits of tropical Africa. The gums t in a , single 
year, exported from the banks of a single river were valued at $300,000. 
Many drugs much used in medicine are abundant, and senna grows in the 
very streets. Indigo is so plenty as to be considered a troublesome weed. 

Mr. Cresson thought these facts sufficiently illustrated the propriety 
of the Colonization enterprise, and gave abundant evidence of its success^. 
While no one could doubt the capability of extending these resources to 
the supply of an almost illimitable commerce, and an outlet for any 
extent of our population ; which subjects he should consider at the next 
opportunity. - 

After an explanation from Mr. Blake, the Chairman of the Committee, 
as to the objects of the inquiry and the subjects upon which the Cora- 
mitte desired information, a gentleman from among those who had been 
present at the examination, stated that a remonstrance to the prayer of 

16 
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the Memorial under consideration, would be presented to the Legisla- 
ture in a few days, in order to give an opportunity to those opposed to 
Mr. Cresson's views, to claim a hearing before the Committee. 

The Committee on the petition of Henry Edwards and others, were 
' not able to meet yesterday afternoon, but a large audience having assem- 
bled in the Representatives* Chamber, Mr. Cresson continued his re- 
marks. 

Colonization, said he, has always been the engine by which civiliza- 
tion has been spread over the work!. As he had observed, on Wednes- 
day, the light of science had originated in Egypt, and when there extin- 
guished, it was carried by colonization to Greece, and thence to Rome. 
A Roman author said of the early Britons, that they were lit for nothing 
but to be slaves, were unequal to any generous occupation ; the samo 
words are now used with respect to the Africans ; but Britain is now the 
first of nations, her proud civihaation has been extended by colonization 
, to our own country, where it has proved the means of extinguishing bar- 
barism here. These considerations, and the light received from the 
scriptures in the accounts of early colonization there contained, and its 
effects, moved the first colonizationists here, and tempted them to begin 
their work. Notwithstanding sixty years of the country's freedom have 
passed, the coloured yace are still objects of scorn, and here is the induce- 
ment lor the emigraiioii to Africa. The history of the Rev. Mr. Carey, 
a coloured preacher, is an illustration of this inducement, which, with 
the hope of escaping the dangers of a tservile war, led him from comfort 
here, obtained by his own hands, to the wilds of Africa. Captain Paul 
Cufie was the first practical American coionizaiionist. Ke led the way, 
and he and other coloured men have been the earliest supporters of the 
colonization project; how then, can it be supposed to be the scheme of 
the enemies of the coloured race ? How can it be so supposed, when, we 
know the facts that the society of Friends have, ever since 1770, sup.- 
ported the project? Who will accuse them of hostility to any one of 
any colour ? 

The system of Colonization is the only practicable system for the re- 
moval of slavery from the country. — The Constitution acknowledges, as 
a vested right, the institution of slavery entailed upon the country by the 
early British enactments, and now not to be forcibly removed without a 
bloody civil war, and it was this that induced American Philanthropists 
to seize upon this scheme, in hopes of removing the evil from the coun- 
try. About the beginning of this century, it occurred to many philan- 
thropists, almost simultaneously, without correspondence with each 
other, as the best means devisal)le. This was the origin of the American 
Colonization Society in 1817, which ',vas established, as its constitution 
tells us, for the purpose of removing to Africa/rcc people of colom—free 
people of colour— for it appeared desirable to prevent any suspicion of 
attempting illegally to interfere with the rights of the South. And it is a 
fact, that since the establishment of this Society, olTers have been made to 
it, to liberate for colonization, ten times as many slaves as could b& trans- 
ported by the means in its hands. 

The whites have been hated in Africa. They have torn from her soil 
fifty millions of iier sons ; and the race is therefore deservedly hated 
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there, — therefore it is considered the personification of villany, so that 
among her tribes the representation of the evil spirit is made white, as em- 
bodying the" worst of crimes. Here the progress of Colonization has 
made a great imjiroveraent in the native Africans, — it has introduced 
among them the arts of reading and writing, and removed the supersti- 
tious fears of the whites, which tliey had before entertained. And here 
we see the instrumentality of evil in producing good. Tiie slave-traders 
have been permitted by a rigliteous Providence to tear tliem from their 
native country, that they might enjoy the light of civilization and Chris- 
tianity ; perhaps, to carry it to their own land again, and spread' it 
there. 

But has New England nothing lo do with slavery? How many for-, 
tunes here have been made by the trade in shives, when that trade was 
permittee! ? how many by commerce directed wholly to the purposes of 
supporting slavery ? The South is willing, — hundreds of slave-holders 
are willing, to yield slaves for transportation, if the means can be pro- 
vided, and who ought to provide the means more than Christian Massa- 
chusetts and New England ? 

Mr. Cresson will meet the Committee again on Tuesday afternoon next. 

The examination of Mr. Gresson before the committee on the Foreign 
Slave-trade, was continued on Thursday, afternoon. 

Mr. Cresson proceeded to answer seven interrogatories proposed to 
him by the chairman, the first of which was of the following import : <'To 
what extent is the African Slave trade now carried ort, and liow much by 
American citizens ?" and to this question the chairman signified that 
sufficient answer had been previously submitted by Mr, 0. . 

2dly. How much of the Coast is owned and held by the Colonization 
Society; to which Mr. Cresson answered, that the possessions of the' 
Colony extended from Cape Mesurado to Cape Palmas, 280 miles, 
though the Society did not own tlie whole of the intermediate coast. 
This explanation was made necessary by a statement which had been 
made at a public meeting in this city, that the Slave-trade was publicly 
carried on at one of the Colonies of the Society. Tiiis mistake arose 
from the fact that Bassa Cove, one of the Colonies of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety, had been confounded with Little Bassa, a salt town of the natives, not 
within the jurisdiction of the Society. The first settlement was made at 
Cape Mesurado by the Parent Society, for at that place was a grent 
depot of Slave-trade — being at the mouth of two large rivers ; here now 
is Monrovia, with a population of 1200 inhabitants. For the same pur- 
pose settlements were made at Bassa Cove by the New York and Penn- 
sylvania Societies ; at similar points are established the Mississippi and 
Louisiana Colonies, and by the Maryland Society at Cape Palmas is 
established a very flourishing Colony, where is published the Liberia 
Herald. The wliole population of the Colonies is about 5000, about 
half of which consists of emigrants who had been free before leaving 
America, the other half having been freed for purposes of colonization ; 
and in the last five years the great mass of the emigrants had been of the 
latter class. 

The soil near the coast, although with a considerable admixture of 
sand, is very fertile, the climate being very fiivourable, the thermometer 
.dom passing below 66° or above 88°. As we approach the mountains. 
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the soil changes to a rich vegetable black, and the mountains are jcovered 
with all kinds of timber. 

The good character of the settlers is exemplified by the fact, that in 
a population of 5000 there are 18 churches, the ministers of most of 
which are well educated coloured men; and several schools are established for 
tlie purpose of educating the natives, where several hundred children have 
been and are educated. If the slave-trade cauld be suppressed in the neigh- 
bourhood, the commerce of the colony would be greatly increased ; as it 
is, last year, 200,000 dollars worth of goods were exported from Mon- 
rovia. It was stated, by a ship master of this port, whose evidence was 
mentioned the other day, that if the national government would suppress 
the slave-trade in the neighbourhood, and thus protect the commerce of 
the colony, in twenty-five years the commerce of Africa would be worth 
as much to the Uniied States as that .of Gr^at Britain was twenty-five 
years ago. 

3dly. What will be the commercial and political advantages to the 
United States from an intercourse with this colony ? 

Among the valuable articles of export, wax and spices are obtained in 
large quantities in the colony. The India rubber tree grows %vild in the 
neighbouring woods, and ostrich feathers have been exported largely. 
Hides could be obtained in any quantites, so could rosewood, lancewood 
and paimwood, and live oak of the best quality. One merchant in Phila- 
delphia last year, imported from the colony a quantity of pea or ground 
nuts from which he realized tiie profit of $12,000. Cotton of a very good 
staple, is found there and cultivated with great advantage, as there is no 
frost there. And the articles desired in return are those produced by 
American manufactures and agriculture. Tobacco and cotton goods are 
in great demand. Mr. Cresson related an anecdote, which showed that 
a demand for American cloths and cottons, was growing up among the 
native tribes. — Our iron, crockery and other manufactures, are in great 
demand there. But the British Commerce on this coast far exceeds the 
American. Sir John Tobin of Liverpool, in a single voyage netted 
$1 50, 000, having received in return for British manufactures, gold dust and 
ivory, and gold dust to more than that amount 

Mr. Thayer asked Mr. Cresson why then the English were so much 
opposed to the colon'tzation scheme. He answered by explaining that 
the scheme broke up their raonoply of commerce with the natives. 

4thly. Has Congress any father power over the Colonization Socie- 
ties, than by its power to regulate commerce with foreign nations ? 

On the 3d March, 1819, an act was passed authorizing the President 
to appoint suitable persons or the African coast to take charge of any 
slaves who might i)e taken from slavers by American cruisers, and an 
appropriation was made for this asylum of $100,000, which was con- 
tinued through Mr. Monroe's aduiinistration, but afterwards a part was 
returned as unappropriated balances^ And the colony having been thus 
recognized as the asylum, the constitutionality of the appropriation de- 
sired of Congress could not be doubted. This money was expended on 
the settlement of New Georgia, to which 260 slaves taken by American 
cruisers had been sent, and it was well expended. 
> 5thly. What maritime force employed by the Uniied States would be 
sufficient to drive off the slavery and protect the American commerce ! 
.Mr. C, thought a single sloop of war and a small schooner would be 
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•sufficient to protect the Liberian coast, and the -coast for one or two hun- 
xlied miles in each direction, and a few steamboats would entirely extir- 
pate the slave-trade on that coast ? 

6thly. Is there any facility for the reception of vessels in the ports on 
the coast? 

There are no wharves at any of the ports, but there is* a very good 
anchorage close along shore, and the wind being always offshore, vessels 
are well protected. In May and November, (the rainy season) the alterna- 
tions of temperature cause some sickness, but the general salubrity of the 
climate is such, that in the Mississippi colony there was not one death 
last year, and in the colony of Bassa Cove the deaths were not I2 per 
<;ent. ofthe inhabitants. — And no danger is to be anticipated for the 
crews of vessels on the coast, if proper prudence is used.— There is the 
greatest abundance of suitable provision for vessels. Mr. C. gave an 
instance where a woman and boy 8 years old raised so many potatoes 
on 4 acres of ground, that she obtained 400 dollars a year from the sale 
of them to coasting vessels. 

7th. What are the nature and extent of all the settlements and improye- 
ments of the Colonization Society, and what are the means of that 
Society independent of national aid ? 

Mr. C. answered that he confidently believed, that the great popularity 
of tlie society at the South , where slaveholders, were prevented by that 
laws from freeing their slaves if they did not send them away, gave it 
siach a moral power there. that there was no doubt of its success* The 
annual receipts of the United States Societies is about 100,000 dollars, 
but the moral power thus exercised at the South is incalculable. Mr. C. 
gave instances of the philanthropy of Southern slaveholders, exhibiting 
the feeling displayed there on this subject, and he expressed himself -con- 
vinced that this feeling, if it were aided by the government naval force on 
the African coast, would- exterminate the slave-trade, and ultimately 
peaceably destroy American slavery. 

In answer to an inqtiiry made by Mr. Whitmarsh, Mr Cresson stated 
that during the administration of Mr Monroe a strona- naval force was 
kept on the African coast, that during Mr. Adams' administration the 
force decreased, and that lately the visits of the national vessels had been 
seldom and of few tours duration, and in consequence the number of 
-slavers had greatly increased and the native commerce diminished — ^thus suf- 
fering greatly by piratical attacks of the slavers. Ke also stated that such 
<lifficullies had been thrown by our courts in the way of the search of 
supposed slavers, that the naval officers were generally unwilling to abide 
Ahe consequences of troubling such vessels. 



RIGHT OF PETITION. 

Mr. Whipple, on the part of the minority of a Committee of the 
Rhode Island General Assembly, touching certain Resolutions of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, relating to petitions for the 
Abolition of Slavery, &c., also the petitions of sundry citizens of the 
fitate, presented a Report from which we select the following passages:— 
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" It must be borne in riiind, that the right to petition is a mere right to 
asky not a right to demand, and every right to ask necessarily implies a 
duty in the House to hear ; but a riglit to ask and to be heard, necessari- 
ly implies a right to refuse^ and to refuse in any mode or form the House 
may dictate. Both the power to ask and the power to refuse may be 
abused, but aiii abuse of a power is 2. political not a legcd injury. It is 
an abuse, and a fraudulent abuse, of the power to petition, to obtain the 
names of hundreds of children under ten years of age, and to let them 
pass as persons whose opinions are entitled to weight. The undersigned 
has been informed that this has been done by the managers of the abolition 
petitions now before this House. It is an abuse of the power, but still 
the petitioners possess the power. It is a political evil, not a legal injury. • 
So the House may abuse its just and necessary powers; but that, too, is 
a political evil, and the remedy is by the ballotbox, and not by an action 
at law. "Will any lawyer contend that if my constitutional right to 
petition is violated, I have not a remedy at law against any one who aids 
in its violation? But will any one contend ilvtX these petitioners before 
Congress possess any legal remedy against the House or the members 
who voted for the resolutions of December 12th ? And why will he not? 
Because itdoesnot violate the right to p(itition,orto do any individual actem- 
tn*aced in thatright. If there is any abuse of the powers of the House in those 
resolutions, the remedy is apolitical remedy, because the ez;f7 is poliiicaL 
"A law of Congress which controls the action of the individual out of 
doors, would have interfered with the right to petition, and therefore 
all such laws were prohibited. But a re.foTution of either House, acts 
not upon the proceedings or acts of the individual, but upon its own pro- 
c-eedings in the House, after the individual has enjoyed his right, and 
■therefore the framers of the Amendments to the Constitution saw that a 
power in the House to determine its own proceedings, never could inter- 
fere with the power of the individual to determine his proceedings. Until 
the present excitement, the undersigned believes that no such extended 
right to petition was ever contended for. It is nolf only a right to petition, 
but a right as now construed 16 dictate to the House what disposition 
the House should make of the petition. After hearing it, the House must 
act, and as it must control its own action, it may.refuse even to receive 
the petition, as appears by the following precedents. 

^'On the 9ih April, 1G94, a petition was tendered to the House, relating 
to the bill for graniiug to their Majesti^^s several duties upon the tonnage 
of ships; and the question being put, that the petition be received, it passed 
in the negative. 

"On the 28th Apiil, 1098, a petition was offered to the House against 
the bill for laying a duty upon inland pit-coal, and the question being put 
that the petition be received, it passed in the negative. 

"Similar votes also passed on the 29lh and SOih June, 1G98, upon 
duti(?s relating to Scotch linens and whale fins imported, 

"On the 5th of February, 1703, a petition from the maltsters being 
offered against the bill for coniinuing the duty on malt, and the question 
being put, that the petition be brought up, it passed in the negative. 

"On the. 21st of December, 170G, Resolved, That this House will 
receive no petition for any sum of money, relating to public service, but 
what is recommended from the Crown. 

"On the 11th of June, 1713, this is declared to be a standing order 
of the House. 
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*'0n the 29th of March, 1707, Resolved, That the House will not 
proceed upon any petition, motion, or bill, for ^ranting any money, or 
for releasing or compounding any money owing to the Crown, but in a 
committee of the whole IIoHse,aml this is declared to be a standing order. 

"On the 8th of March, 1732, a petition bein^ oiTered against a bill de- 
pending, for securing the trade of the Sugar Colonies, it was refused to 
be brought up. A motion was then made that a committee be appointed 
to search for precedents in relation to the receiving or not recesiving 
petitions against the imposing of duties ; and the question being put, it 
passed in the negative. 

" it will be remembered that these Resolutions passed withiii a few 
years after the famous Declaration of Rights in 16G8, \n which the right 
to petition is recognized as the undoubted right of every subject. 

"Very recently a petition or remonstrance of the citizens of York, Penn., 
approving the act of the President in removing the deposites, was pre- 
sented to the Senate? of the United States and having been read. Mr. 
Clay objected to its reception, and on the question shall it be received, it 
was determined in the negative. Yeas 20, Nays 24. 

"On motion of Mr. Preston, the yeas and nays being desired by one- 
fifth of the members, those who voted in the affirmative, were. 

" Benton^ Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, of 
Alabama, King, of Georgia, Lyon, M'Kean, Mangum, Morris, Robinson, 
Sliipley, Talmadge, Tipton, White, Wilkins, Wright— 20. 

"Those who voted in the negative, are 

"Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Kent, 
Leigh, Moore^ Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Sjlsbee, Smith, Southard, Sorague, Swift^jTomlinson, Waggaman, 
Webster — 24. * , ' W' 

"The undcr.^igned would remind theHouse, that he simply asserts the 
Conslitulionalihs of the resolutions of Dec. 1838. With their policy* or 
prudential character, we have nothing to do. It would be liighly inde- 
corous in one Jegislative body to pass a judgment upon the policy or ex- 
pediency or the action of another. Neither can we say, with any regard 
to truth or propriety, that these resolutions have a tendency to, impair the 
right to petition. They are either within the constitutional power of the 
House or they are not. If they are, no exercise of the Constitutional 
povyer of the House, can tend to impair the Constitutional right of the 
petitioner. There is a line thitt;fseparates the one right from the other. — 
If the House has passed that line, it has invaded the right of the petitioner, 
and its resolution is unconstitutional. If it has not, no exercise of power 
within that line, can tend to invade the rights on the other side, any more 
than the occupation and cultivation of one of two adjoining landowners 
up to the dividing line, can tend to injure the rights of the other adjoining 
owner. 

"The undersigned cannot blind himself to the fact that this question 
of the right to petition, proceeds wholly from abolition feeling, and is used 
as an instrument to attain abolition objects. It is an attempt to add political 
heat to abolition fury. In the opinion of the undersigned, the sincere, 
judicious friends of manumission, are those most opposed to abolition 
societies, for so long as these societies exist, so long will manumission 
with the consent of the master, remain a hopeless object. The mild and 
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persuasive measures of the earliest friends of abelition, diffused the light 
of reason without arousing the lion passions of the heart. The slave- 
Holder was addressed by the gentle Quaker, not as one having power to 
dictate and control, but in the true spirit of love and meekness. He was 
addressed by the manumission in other states, and the increased advance 
in industry, wealth aud refinement which it produced ; by the examples 
of France and England, and also by a still more elfecti'Ve agent, the power 
of the whole body of English and American. literature which surrounded 
his mind, as a sort of atmosphere with its perpetual exhalations of light 
and truth. That mind was already bending under these mild and genial> 
but perpetually operating influence's. A divided opinion was created in 
the south. Breaches were made of considerable magnitude in all the- 
defences of slavery, and in all human probability a few years more would 
have completed what had so happily been commenced by mild and natural 
agencies. But the stern bigot and the sour fanatic^ pushed aside the 
gentle and judicious quaker, and all that had been accomplished by the- 
latter was lost, and worse than lost to the friendsof freedom, .by the blind- 
ness and fury of the former. Numerous societies were formed, and large 
sums of money subscribed. Powerful presses were employed to keep 
up a, constant and galling fire, and numerous and well paid agencies, 
established all over the northern states, constituting in the aggregate an 
array of force and power, which overspread the whole southern mind with 
fear and alarm, and from a weakened and divided state, drove it into one. 
firm united compact and hostile feeling. 

Until these moral troops are disbanded, until the morning and evening 
blast of their hosiile trumpet ceases to sound in the Southern ear v/ith its 
din of dreadful preparatip]#^. until this moral war, to call it by its gentlest 
name, waged by those wM truly believe that they are doing their duty to 
their God to put down slavery even at the expense of the Union, and 
quiet of this before peaceful country ; until then, not even a hope exists 
of the emancipation of the slaves of the South with the consent of their 
masters. Every accession of strength to these soGieties ia -binding the 
chain still stronger upon the unhappy African. Every legislative resolu- 
tion loosens our bond of Union, and hastens the period of war and blood- 
shed. Every step in this infuriate and dangerous course, proves that even 
in Rhode Island the maniac power of religious bigotry was caged and 
chained, and not annihilated, as we had fondly believed. Loose it from 
its Ibng confinement, give it the power of numbers and wealth, and coax 
it into action by legislative sympathy, and you fasten upon the North a 
,'slavery of mind as dark and benighted, as that which palsied this Chris- 
tian world in the days of the Inquistion and Crusades.. Give it scope, 
and it will wield its fierce and gigantic power with a blindness to all 
worldly consequences, and an insensibility to all human suffering. For 
the last thousand years it has imprisoned as many innocent victims, tor- 
tured and lacerated as much human flesh, and spilt ten times as much 
blood, as slavery has done. 

For one, the undersigned cannot ally himself to such a spirit, nor to 
any parties, political or moral, that aid in letting it loose upon us. He 
protests against any action upon the subject of slavery by the Ehode 
Island Legislature. He is worldly-minded enough still to believe that 
the Union, our unrivalled Constitution, and the peace and repose of this 
great American family, are worthy of preservation." 
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^Colonization in aprica. 

If he following is the letter referred to in the report of Mr. Oressoit's elcamiiin- 
tiou before tlie Legislative Committee : 

BostoNjJanuaty 15th, 1839/ 

Elliott CnEssoN, Esq. 

Dear Sir: — In compliance with your request I herewith forward a' 
condensed and iraperifect abstract of some of my views on the African 
Slave-trade, as it existed on that Coast a few years since, together with 
the apparent influence and bearing of the Arae(rican Colonies on that 
subject, &c. 

The several Colonial settlements formed on various parts of the Coast 
of West Africa, by emigrants from the tfnited States, have., ^n(! in fhy 
opiniori^ will continue to exert a most salutary jnfliieilce iii thg sttppi'es- 
sion of the Afdcan Slave-trade— ^/irs^, by convincirig the natives Nvith 
whoin they have intercourse, of the unhappy tendency of a continuance 
in that abominable traffic as regards themselves and families, and the 
great importance of relinquishing their former practice of engaging in 
wars the most sanguinary, with no other inducement or view than con- 
quering and capturing their actual friends^ although, alleged enemiesy 
for the sole purpose of supplying the usual marts with victims for this 
inhuttian traffic. Secondly, by preventing the slave vessels frdriK visiting 
thaf portion of the Coast occupieid by and under the jtfrisdiction of the 
Colonial Governments. And the facit that this nefarious trade is already 
nearly annihilated from *^ Cape Messurada'^ to Cape Palriias,^' a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles oft that Coast, and ihaU through the ip- 
strumentality and influence of the Colonists and Government established 
there-^l consider as one of many important results of colonizing that 
portion of Africa. ; :.l 

On a visit to the Colony at "Monrovia," a few years since, I was in- 
formed by a respectable English trader of Sierra Leone^" that in con- 
versation held by him a feW; weeks before, with the famous old * Spaniard,''* 
and notorious and active agent lor Slavets at tbe ** Gallinas,*' he >yas 
told that unless a stop could be put to the introduction of emigrants, and 
growth of the Ameticafi Coloiiy, their btfsiness must and wouM eventu- 
ally be ruined, as- he had experienced a very considerable thminution in 
the supplies of negroes from his old customers, in consequence of the 
intercourse, example, and advice received from the Colonists., 

The foregoing. Sir, is no idle tale, invented to please the fancy or 
gratify the views of any riian, or set of men, but sitnple matteys of fact 
deduced' from actual observation, and information collected on the spot, 
and to the truth of which the comparatively q'ufet and peaceable eondi- 
tion as far as relates to the Slave-trade of the thousands of natives within 
the limits and vicinity of the Colonies, furnish in my opinion, abundant 

* I could give his name if Eecoseary* 
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and ample testimony. And should this comn);micatign be the means of 
throwing any light on the subject of this dark and 'disgraceful traffic, it 
will be considered a most gratifying addition, to the results already re- 
alized, from one of the most interesting voyages ever undertaked by the 

LATE Commander of ship } 
James Perkins, of Boston. 3 
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The ship Saluda, purchased by Judge Wilkeson a few months ago in New 
York, sailed from Norfolk, Va., onthe SSnd February, with Mr. Buchanan and 
eighteen emigrants on board, for Liberia. Had due notice been given and an 
agent been sent to collect those who were anxious to settle in Liberia, a much 
larger number would have embarked in the Saluda. As it is, however, this 
vessel sails under good auspices. Her captain is a man of intelligence, with a 
proper knowledge of business and of the wants of Western Africa ; the crew 
are, most of them, coloured persons, calculated to insure a favourable 
reception for themselves in Liberia, and to set an example to their brethren in 
this country of enterprise in navigation and commerce, which will erelong pro- 
duce decidedly beneficial results. 

Thomas Buchanan, Esq., the newly elected Governor-General of the colonies 
of Liberia proper and of Bassa Cove, Edina and Bexley, has received, in ad- 
dition to his commission from the American Colonization Society and 
the Societies of Pennsylvania and New York, an appointment from 
the general Government of *Uh{ied Slates Jlgent for ike Western Coast of 
Jlfnca.^ He takes out with him military stores and munitions of war furnished 
by the Navy Department, adequate to the protection of the colonies against any 
%'gr^ssion. But more than all, (and we have every reason to be grateful for 
the considerate kindness of the government at "Washington in this and on other 
matters to be afterwards mentioned,) Mr. Buchanan carries with him the entire 
confidence of all the Colonization Societies, and of the active and intelliffent 
friends of the cause in the United States. His arrival in Africa will be hailed 
as a felicitious event by the colonists, since in him they will recognise a man 
who iias already acquired a knowledge of their condition and wants by a resi- 
dence among tliero, and who has shown his fitness to counsel and to guide in 
times of difficulty and danger. 
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The delay of a few days in these sheets passing through the press enables us. 
to introduce the following important notice. 

[From the Christian Statesman,] 

Colonization Rooms, Washington City, ilsforcA 15, 1839. 
NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS FOR LIBERIA. 

The ship Saluda is expected to complete her second voyage to Liberia, and 
arrive at Philadelphia about the middle of June. She will be immediately pre- 
pared for another voyage to Monrovia, but will receive emigrants or goods for 
any of the settlements in Liberia. Those emigrants in Ohio, New Jersey, and 
New York, who have applied fox passage, will prepare to embark from Phila- 
delphia, about the 25th of July. Emigrants from Virginia and North Carolina 
will repair to Norfolk as eaiiy as the 1st of August, where the ship will touch to 
receive them on board. 

Those who may wish to go to Liberia in this vessel, or their friends, will 
please to forward their names and place of residence to this office as early as 
possible, and state what provison has been, or will be made for the expenses of 
each emigrant, so that notice may be given them, if any change should be made 
in the time of the vessel's sailing. 

The Saluda being fitted for a packet, can furnish, the best of accommodations 
for one hundred and fifty emigrants ; and is a remarkably fast sailer. 

Enterprising coloured men who propose to emigrate to Liberia, will find the 
present a favourable time to- settle tliere. A tract of rich land lying along the 
St. Paul's liver, will be pvepared for allotments to settlers this year. The mill 
seats on this river, near Millsburg, a large and flourishing farming settlement, 
will be offered to any individual, or company, who has the means and skill to 
improve them. This property must socn become of great value, as thei river is 
navigable for boats over two hundred miles above the falls,r^passing through u 
country thickly wooded, with the teak, a very valuable timber for ship-building, 
and a variety of other beautiful woods for furniture. The present prosperous 
state of the Colonies will ensure a large deniand and high prices for common 
building lumber. And as the lands in the vicinity arc well adapted to tho cul- 
tivation of sugar cane, the grinding can bo done by water, which gives greater 
value to the mill privileges. The bed of the river is rock, and the banks favour- 
able for the erection and security of a dam. Tanners and brick-makers will 
find great encouragement at present in the Colonies. 

In addition to the Brig Mail, oy/ned by the Mississippi Colonization Society, 
and the ship Saluda, the Maryland Colonization Society is about procuring a 
ship. All these will be employed as packets between this country and Liberia ; 
and it is expected that a commercial company, now forming to trade to Liberia, 
will employ two vessels the ensuing summer, by all which, communications 
with the Colonies may be had monthly, and great facilities will thus be fur- 
nished to those who may be engaged in the erection of machinery, which is 
obtained from this country. 

Per order of the ExecuUve Committee* 

S, WILKESON, Chamnan. 

Editors of newspapers, friendly to the Cause of Colonization, will please 
give this a place in their columns. 

COLONIZATION AND AFRICAN COMMERCE. 

We had proposed to make some remarks expressive of pur sense of the time- 
ly and politic assistance about to be extended to American commerce on the 
coast of Western Africa, by the Government of the United States.. But the 
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follcrwing article from the Journal of Commerce, with its annexed from the 
National Intelligencer ^ places the matter in so clear a light and at the same time 
gives the meed of fitting praise, that we shall at once inisert it to the exclusion 
of any thing of our own. 

«* We are happy to learn, by the annexed extract from the National Intelli- 
gencer, that the Uunited States government are about to order a national vessel 
to the Western Coast of Africa, to protect the interests of our commerce in 
that quarter; and also, that they have appointed the Governor of the American 
Colonies in Africa (Mr. Buchanan) U. S. Agent for attending to the concerns of 
recaptured Africans. These movements, added to some incidental aid afforded 
to the Colonies by the government, in the supply of arms and ammunition, and 
two fine Navy Boats, will have an important influence in checking the Slave 
Trade, which the Colonies, single-handed, have not been able entirely to sup- 
pres3, even ijx their own vicinity, "VVe are sure both the friends and foes of 
African Colonization will rejoice, that the government, in looking after the 
interests of our commerce, has been mindful also of the interests of humanity. 
The favor thus indirectly shown to the Colonies by the government, in con- 
nexion with the rapidly increasing support they are receiving from individual 
fceneficence, will very soon, it may be hoped, place them upon a footing where 
neither public nor private aid will be requisite to secure their permanent welfare. 
Many who read this paragraph may live to see the day when " the United States 
of Africa" will be to that Continent, — at least tjo a large portion of it,— what 
the United States of America are to the Western Continent. Considering the 
unceasing opposition the Colonies have encountered from numbers who might 
have been expected ardently to favour such a noble undertaking, they have 
prospered far beyond what could have been reasonably anticipated. They have 
suffered far less from sickness, apd the hostility of the natives, than did the 
first settlers pf the Araeripan Colonies ; and we pnay safely challenge friend or 
foe to point to an equal population of Africans, or ithe descendants of Africans, 
on the face of the earth, v/here temperance, dmstity, education and piety, so 
extensively prevail. But we are wandering from our purpose." 

[From the National InteUigeucer,] 

The public generally, and particularly those interested in the prosperity of our 
commerce, will be gratified to learn that a sloop of war is again, after an interval of 
many years, about to be sent to the western coast of Africa, to give protection to 
American commerce in that quarter of the globe. The difficulties to be encountered 
on the coast of Africa have been so great, that our commercial men, with all 
their characteristic enterprise, have not been able to compete successfully with 
the British, who, for several years past, have enjoyed almost a monopoly of the 
African trade, and are now fast extending it into the interior of that continent by 
the newly discovered route of the Niger, as well as from their establishments at 
Merra Leone aiid the Gambia. From these posts large quantities of British 
goods are carried into the centre of the continent by colonists and native mer- 
phants, and the most vp^luable and portable articles of produce are received in 
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return, consisting of ivory, gnms, and gold dust. In addition to these articles, 
a very large coast trade is carried on in cam wood, palm oilf teak, and other 
wood for ship building, besides a variety of valuable woods for furniture. 

The British colony at Sierra Leone was commenced in 1807, by a society of 
benevolent private gentlemen in London, v/ith the view of suppressing the slave- 
trade, and improving the condition of the native Africans. They conducted their 
operations with great vigor and success, until their establishment was broken 
up by the French. It was afterwards traiisferred to the British Government, 
which, with great perseverance, have prosecuted the objects of the benevolent 
founders, and, at the same time, extended their conamerce both to the interior and 
(Coastwise, which now gives employment to a very large amount pf shipping. 

The Colony of Sierra Leone contains now about 40,000 inhabitants, princi- 
pally recaptured Africans, who are industrious and happy, mostly engaged in 
.agriculture. 

The amount expended by the British Government in fonnding and sustaining 
this colony is about thirty millions of dollars. Large as this sum is, it is (Sact 
thought too much to secure the trade of Africa, In view of this policy, one can- 
not wonder that our benevolent British friends should send us missionaries to 
clamor against American colonization, and induce our citizens to pronounce it 
cruel and immoral, while the British Government have made colonization a pre- 
text, if not the means, of prosecuting, even to a monopoly, the great trade of 
Middle Africa. But the British anti-colonization, movements in this country are 
pretty well understood by the People ; and the importance of the American colo- 
nies in Africa, in a commercial point of view, appears to be appreciated by our 
Government, which has lately appointedi Mr. Buchanan, an enlightened citizen of 
Philadelphia, agent for recaptured Africans in Liberia (several, hundred of 
whom were colonized near Monrovia, under the act of Congress of 1819 ;) also 
granted a very liberal and much needed supply of arms and ammunition. . Mr. 
Buchanan is also commissioned by the American Colonisation >Society, Governor 
General ot all their colonies in Liberia. The countenance of the Government and 
the increased effort now making by the friends of colonization, it is hoped, will 
place the cause on a firm basis. 

Our colonies op the coast of Africa will soon become to American what Sierra 
Leone is to the British ; the marts where American manufactiarers will be ex- 
changed for the products of Africa; and, fostered by the enlighteried policy of 
our goveAiment, the African trade will soon become one of the most important 
branches of American commerce. 



Our readers will peruse with much satisfaction the sketch of Mr. Cresson's 
address to the Massachusett's Legislature in the present number of the Herald. 
Jt was followed by an able Report and Kesoluiions on the subject of the Foreign 
Slave-lnrade, drawn up by Mr. Blake. A more particular notice of this valuable 
document will be given in our next number. 

Mr* Cresson lectured in the following places, in addition to those before men- 
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tioned, on his eastern tour, viz: Dedham, Providence, Worcester, Amherst, 
Northampton, South Hadley, Springfield, Hartford, New Haven. In most of 
the places he lectured twice, and in some of tliem still oftensr, as? at New Haven 
four times, and at Hartford six. 

In order both to exhibit the true estimation in which the visits and lectures of 
Mr. Cresson were regarded, and the false light in which the abolition papers so 
habitually represent bim, we insert the following articles from the Springfield 
Repuhlican and from the Chronicle of ike Churchy New Haven, ' 

The Emancipator of February 28th, contains the following article : 

THE GLORIES OP CRESSON, 

" A friend in Springfield writes that * Elliot Cresson did us much go6d, and 
mortified all his friends. They have been very still since, — several who were 
doubting, are now with us." We wait with anxiety to learn from the report 
of this splendid "volunteer agency," how much money has been received in 
New England for the Coloniization Society." 

That Mr. Cresson, who is justly ranked among the most distinguished phi- 
lanthropists of the present age, should be subject to the blackguard assaults of 
the Emancipator, is not strange. The Editor of that paper, though wearing 
the Clerical garb, is known as the author of the most diabolical libel against 
. the clergy of the Northern States, who do not join the abolitionists that ever 
issued from an unprincipled press, in which he accuses them of "hating the 
principles of liberty, and evincing a readiness to abandon every principle, to 
impugn every doctrine, to violate every obligation, to outrage every feeling 
heretofore held dear and sacred, if it is found to afford countenance or strength 
to anti-slavery.'^ All must perceive that there is nothing too vile for the author 
of such an ellusion to say against those whom he hates. But these poisonous 
exhalations of the Emancipator can never rise high enough to taint the atmos- 
phere where goodness and benevolence held their lofty course, any more than 
the reptiles that splash in poisonous fens, can bespatter the eagle in his 
flight. 

We must be permitted to doubt whether the Editor of the Emancipator ever 
received such a letter from Springfield as he pretends; for v/e can hardly be- 
lieve that any person here would have made a statement so opposite to well 
known facts. 

Mr. Cresson was with us two evenings. His first lecture attracted a respect- 
able assembly; and however abolitionists may have felt, the general sentiment 
expressed by others was that of deep interest in his subject, and admiration of 
his surpassing eloquence. 

The next evening he addressed a very large audience, several of whom were 
from the neighbouring towns. Mr. Birney had been here some weeks previous, 
and had spent a large portion of one lecture in vilifying the Colonists at Libe- 
ria, and the managers of the Colonization Society. Among other things, he 
stigmatized the scheme as a humbug; accused the colonists of habitually cheat- 
ing the natives; being engaged in frequent wars with them, and having 
destroyed many of them, and being now on unfriendly terms with them, and 
of being in a squallid and miserable condition, and destitute of religion or mo- 
rality, — and endeavour to create the impression that th.ey were engaged in the 
slave-trade. 

Mr. Cresson was furnished with an abstract of Mr. Birney's calumnies, and 
refuted them all in th(? most triumphant manner and to the most perfect satis- 
faction, not only of Colonizationists, but of the public generally, except the 
abolitionists. 

Mr. Gurley's visit had awakened a n&w interest here in behalf of the Colo- 
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nies ; and this interest was much strengthened and extended by Mr. Oresson's 
visit ; and probably there is a deeper interest felt in the subject at the present 
time, than ever before. 

A contribution was taken up when Mr. Gurley was here ; but owingr to the 
inclemency of the weather, which prevented many people from attending the 
meeting, the sum was small. After Mr. Cresson's visit, the Gommsttee of 
the Colonization Society, with several friends of the cause, held a meeting at 
rtev. Mr. Peabody's house, and put in circulation a subscription paper. This 
paper is yet in the hands of the Committee, and has been but partially circu- 
lated, but at our latest information, the sum was increased to nearly $200. A 
large mimber of copies of the African Repository are also subscribed for. In 
addition to this, many of our ladies are takingf a deep interest in the subject, 
and have associated together for the purpose of contributing to the support of a 
coloured female teacher at Liberia. 

Such are some of the fruits of the "splendid « volunteer agency " such is 
the mode in which Mr. Cresson benefitted " and such is the expression of 

mortification," by his friends, and the manner of their keeping ' very still." 

The hurricane which has beer, raised against the colonies, seems to have 
spent most of its force in New England ; and its rage is becoming vain. It is 
believed that most of the clergy in this region are favourable to this noble enter- 
prise, and that it only needs to be brought before the benevolent public, to gain 
their general support* 



[From the Chronicle of the Church.] 

MISSION AT BASSA COVE. 

On page 60, will bo found a communication from a correspondent at Hartford, 
relative to the establishment of a mission at the above named place. The com- 
munication was intended for last week., but was not received until the paper 
had gone to press. On Sunday evening last, we had the pleasure of listening 
to Mr. Cresson, in Trinity Church, in this city, in reference to the same sub- 
ject. Though the evening was exceedingly unfavourable, the house was well 
filled, and the congregation seemed to manifest a lively interest in the subject, 
Mr. C. spoke of tlse present situation of the African races— -the deep degradation 
to which they are sunk — the horrors of their cruel and demoniacal worship- 
briefly alluded to their civil condition, and the influence of civilization upon it — 
to the grinding tyranny to which they are subject — and to the atrocities of their 
barbarous customs and rites. He also spoke of the debt we owe that deeply 
injured country — of the blood and tears that are laid at the door of our country — . 
of the present situation of the Colonies already established, and of those signs 
of the times which ought to urge us on to greater effort, and more spirited action. 
He alluded, also, in a very happy manner, to the time when the ' sable sons of 
Ethiopia sent forth a Cyprian, a TertiiUian, and an Augustin, and when tivd 
himdred and seventy Bishops^ of so many different Dioceses in Africa, assembled 
in solemn council ; and he inquired, in a manner that should come home to the 
bosom of every Churchman, how long the coloured members of our Communion 
should be without a place where they can go to their native clime, and there 
enjoy the privilege of worshipping God, according to the forms of the Episcopal 
Church ] It may bo said, that they can go to Cape Palmas, and so to some ex- 
tent they might ; but as the property on which that mission is established, is 
owned by the State of Maryland, and a portion of the funds for its support 
comes from her Treasury— -and as that was established more especially for the 
blacks of that State, it would be well if another mission was formed, which 
should be liberally sustained without such aid. The annexed letter will detail 
the particulars of the plan. 
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Hartford, February 14, 18-39.- 
Dear Sir,— I have listehetl with much pleasure to your statement of a plan for 
the establishment of & Missionary'' Station and Mission School, at Bexly, near 
Bass^ Cove, in Africa; to be under the direction bf the Board of Domestic and 
Foreign Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, if this plan be carried 
into execution, I anticipate from its operations the most salutary results for 
Africra. 

I regard the settlements established by the Colonization Society , along the 
Western Coast of Afrifca, as affording the best possible medium for the introduc- 
tion and diffusion of the light of Christianity among the mthe tribes of tbe 
interior. TheRe settlements constitute the footholds from which our missionary 
efforts: can be most effectually put forth. Indeed, the Colonists themselves 
must he regarded as Missionaries, in a lower degree. The natives eannot fail 
to perceive their superiority to themselves in intelligence, in morals^ in enter- 
prise and industry; and they will natorally ascribe this superiority to their 
religious and civil institutions. The more religious among the Colonists will 
be zealous to encourage and extend those impressions ; — and I am not certain 
but such impressions can be most effectually made by a people not so far ad- 
vanced in civilization and refinement but that they have yet many sympathies 
and ideas in common with themselves. 

The impediments connected with climate and with eolour, must always con- 
stitute formidable hindrances to the efforts of white Missionaries from this 
country. It is to the youth among the Colonists, and to them alone, that I look 
with confidence ns the future Pastors of the settlement, and as the future Mis- 
sionaries among the Pagans and Mohammedans of Africa. Such a school, then 
as your propose, is the grand desideratum. You have my fervent prayers for 
its establishment and success, and for the blessing of God on all your zealous^ 
labours in behalf of the African race. 

I I am very truly, Your friend and servant, 

T* C. Brownell. 

Elliott CRESso^f, Esq. 

We may add to the foregoing, that the wish of Mr. C. is, to have established 
a Mission and Mission School, at the place above mentioned, with a view to its 
being herafter made^, if possible, a Theological Seminary, for the Education of 
African Clergymen and Missionaries ; — to enlist in the undertaking, friends 
enough of the cause, to secure the funds for its establishment, without intrench- 
ing upon the present funds of the Board. The object is a noble one. May 
Bexly bfe Africa now, what Alexandria was,, when the light of Christianity first 
dawned upon that ill-fated country. 

[I'j-om the Chronicle of the ChorcI»..t 

The readers of the Chronicle week before last, were gratified with the perusal 
of a very interesting letter from one of the missionaries at Cape Palmas. They 
may hear with satisfaction, that another attempt has been proposed for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Western Africa, under the auspices of our Church. 

About two hundred and tvi^enty miles to the north from Cape Palmas is the 
settlement of Bassa Cove. Here it is proposed to establish a Protestant Epis- 
copal, Mission, with a view to the speedy foundation of a Mission School for the 
instruction of negro Missionaries. The proposition originates with Elliot C res- 
son, Esq., well known for his benevolent zeal" on behalf of the African colonies ; 
who, in addition to a very generous subscription towards the establishment of 
the School, has determined to devote to an agency on its behalf, his own gratui- 
tous labours. He has already addressed the congregations of several churches ; 
and last Sunday evening laid the subject before a large audience at Chris? 
Church, Hartford ; appearing, of course, in the character of a layman. It is ex- 
pected that he will be in New Haven in a few days, in the hope to communicate 
to the members of the church in that place, some portion of that ardour in this 
causcj which distinguishes his own disinterested efforts. G. B,, 
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SCENE AT THE DEATH OF A VIRGINIA SLAVE-HOLDEK. 

The Richmond Enquirer introducevS the following scene in an obilnary notice 
of George E. Harrison, son-in-law of Mr. Ritchie, who was a wealthy })lanter. 

On Sunday last, we saw the bed on which his remains were resting-, sur- 
rounded by his slaves — ^not the domestics of his house, who were all devoted to 
him, but by his field hands. They were dissolved in tears and pouring forth 
their most piteous wailinjrs. A very intelligent slave, in whose arms his master 
accidentally died, and who spoke of it with an intensity of feeling which would 
have done honour to any man, was addressing his bretiiren in the most plaintive 
terms, — " Well may you weep — ^you have reason to weep. You have lost not 
only your master, but your friend and father."' The interment scene of the next 
day, bafiles any description which we could give of it. The negroes of his own 
and his brother's plantations, of both sexes and of all ages, flocked around the 
grave — all comfortably clad in a snow storm. Tears, groans, and all the mani- 
festations of utmost distress, were poured forth over the closing grave of their 
master. They bid him " good bye " — they called liim their friend and their 
father. 

Mr. H. has remembered them in the kindest terms in his will. It speaks of 
them by name — ^makes the most humane and liberal provisions for them espe- 
cially — and enjpins his executor to treat them aH with every kiaidness, and points 
out the manner in which it was to be done. He has bequeathed also $500 to 
the Colonization Society. 



The new paper is to he established, after all. The Mercantile Journal an- 
nounces it as forthcoming, under the name of the " Massachusett's Abolitionist." 
I am told that a committe of thirty persons has been appointed, who are respon- 
sible for it, and that 3,000 copies are engaged^ 

As to anti-slavery newspapers—Mr. Garrison said, during the debates, that 
his, the Liberator, was the most popular in the United States ; that his circula- 
lation was about 4,000 copies, which was more than that of the Emancipator, 
the Friend of Man, or any other paper of that class ; and that no Anti-Slavery 
newspaper in the United States pays its own expenses, — his being sustained by 
private donations, and the others being continual burthens on the treasuries of 
their respective societies, it appears, however, that the Liberator has not near 
4,000 mhscriberSj as a large part oC its circulation consists of copies purchased to 
give away. 



[From the Chrisliati Panoply.] 

MASSACHUSETTS ABOLITIONIST. 

This is anew paper just commenced in Boston, conduci?d by abolitionists. 
It is about the size of the Herald of Freedom, at one dollar a year. It makes 
no mention of the Liberator; but proposes, to inculcate the duty of political 
action on the subject of slavery. There is one article called a Colonization 
Trialogue, in which Messrs. Cresson, Gurley, and another hold a conversation. 
This dialogue puis into the mouth of these persons, sentiments, totally «he re- 
verse of their real sentiments. We are sorry to see such evidence of unfair- 
ness. We are perfectly willing that they should discuss principles, and do it 
freely; but we protest against exciting odium b}' misrepresentation. The real 
state of things will eventually be known ; and if the Colonization scheme be of 
God, it will not be overthrown; otherwise if it be of men, it will come t«x 
nought. 

18 
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The friends of colonization are sincere in their attempts and hopes to benefit 
Africa ; and they believe their scheme productive of more beneficial effects than 
those of their opponents. Time will show who are right, and who are wrong. 
If we did not suppose the plan of colonizing those who choose to go to Africa, 
better forthera, and more likely to give them rank and elevation among mankind, 
we certainly should be opposed to the scheme. If we err, v^^e err not wilfully, 
but through misconception. Our opinion is that those who oppose the cause, 
are misiaken in their views. This is a point on which both may feel confidence 
of being right, and both err through misapprehension or want of information. — 
As the case now stands, we feel perfectly satisfied of the utility of colonization. 
Others, who think and feel diflfereintly, have as good a right to their opinion as 
we have to oars. It becomes us all to be candid and forbearing; and not bite 
and devour those who disagree from us. 



[From the Vermont Mercury.] 

ON THE SUBJECT OF ULTRAISM. 

Let us not be misunderstood. "With the honest abolitionist we have no quar- 
rel. The quakers of the middle slates have ever been, literally, abolitionists, 
yet they have never presumed to obtrude their opinions into the political arena. 
They have never made the adoption of their creed the indispensable qualification 
of a candidate for office. They erected no inquisition. They never sent forth 
their formula, as a two edged sword, piercing to the dividing asunder of social, 
religious and political communities. Their practice has been consistent with 
their preaching, they have studied and practiced peace and good will. On the 
abstract question of slavery, their is perhaps, not difference of opinion among 
the people of New Egland. There are none, who would introduce the institu- 
tion of slavery into his own country, — none, who would perfer a residence in a 
state where it exists ;— none, who do not most sincerely desire to see it extin- 
guished. But we find ourselves citizens of a government, which recognized 
slavery, as it existed in several of the states, at the time of the formation of that 
government, and can we, and is it our duly, as members of th?) great body politic 
to set in motion or promote a system of means, the aim which is to etFect, a 
flagrant violation of our political compact and perhaps lead to butchery and 
bloodshed, such as have only been witnessed in Hayli? It is in view of such 
a fearful consummation, that we have been induced to make any remarks on 
this subject. We are fully aware that in some respects, it is a delicate one and 
subjects any paper that ventures upon it to the wrath and evil speaking of such 
vituperative publications as "The Liberator," of journals which, though they 
profess only to be dictated by a spirit of benevolence and humanity, will, not 
inddentady bid intentionally^ seek to hold the balance in every political election in 
the country. It is to this spirit, which we object. We do it honesetly, in the 
conscientious belief that it is the spirit of m'^ischief and disseution. The first 
effect of its operation will be to divide the political party on which it fastens 
and the ultimate effect to divide the union. If, therefore, we, in iiiture, speak 
of abolitionism, under the head of Vltraism we shall mean political aholitionism, 
nothing more or less. There certainly would not be so much industry in 
regulating men's opinions, merely for opinion's sake. Something practical is 
expected from it. With the honest abolitionists the practical result expected 
is the extinction of slavery; — with the crafty, political distinction is the aim. — 
In the propogation of the doctrine, men become fanatical and hence the tendency 
to Ultra ISM. 
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/' 

The Editor of the Liberator wishes us to express our opinion about the war 
of words that is waxing so hot in his paper, and which is said to have occa- 
sioned no little personality, recrimination, and tumult at the Annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Anti-slavery Society. We must be excused. Th^). chief 
cause of contention seems to be the contemplated establishmerit of a new paper 
to be the organ of the Massachusetts Society^ and to advocate " political action." 
The controversy is spiced with such honied language as this: — Mr. Garrison 
speaks of Re?. Amos A. Pheips and his other opponents, as " rampant plotters," 
*' insidious and restless disturbers," ^c, and accuses them of " mean insinha- 
tion," "hollow pretence," " priestly bile," slander and falsehood, and thq like; 
while they will have it that he is " one of the most bigotted and unfair sectaries 
in the land," of a " suspicious, jealous temper," and guilty of " dastardly irisin- 
uation," of a "charge as false as it is cruel and wicked," of a quotation "equally 
farcical and dishonest," of "sheer calunmy and misrepresentation," of "an un- 
provoked and vile attack," of " a falseiiood got un for party effect" of " an at- 
tempt to lie down " the plan of a new paper, of " a mean and dastardly fling," 
of "base slander," of "over-grown self-conceit," and of thinking " that his 
mighty self was abolition incarnate." We have no opinion to express about the 
matter. Tiie editor must get along as he can, without our help. We wish him 
joy of a controversy with men who seem likely to prove themselves his peers in 
the use of his own peculiar dialect Vermont Chronicle. 



EMANCIPATION AND COLONIZATION. 
Mr. Rix of Raleigh, N. C, lately deceased, directed in his will the libeiation 
of his slaves, about twenty in number, and made provision for transporting thein 
to Liberia, and for their comfortable establishment at their new home. 



DEATH OF GOVERNOR FINLEY. . 
1"^e brig Mail from Liberia brings the melancholy news of the death of Gov- 
ernor Finley of the Mississippi Colony. A lettter received by a gentlemanln 
this country, from James Brown, acting agent of tlxecolci!/, gives the following 
particulars! 

About the 1,0th September, the Governor left Grenville for Monrovia on busi- 
ness as well as for his health. On his way, he attempted to visit Bassa Cove. 
Landing about two miles below the settlement, he was robbed and murdered by the 
natives. The Governor seems to have placed too much confidence in a native 
whom he had with him, and to whom he had exposed the fact of his having a 
sum of money about him. The faithlessness of this fellow, in disclosing the 
circumstances of the money, occasioned the murder. 

This sinister occurrence was followed by warfare between the natives and the 
settlers at Bassa Cove, the latter of whom had one or two of their number 
killed and several wounded, and some of their houses <3estroyed. 

Deeply grieved as we must be at the death of Mr. Finley, and at bloodshed 
under any circumstances, it is consoling to know that Governor Buchanan will 
m a few days more be in Liberia, and with a vessel, the Sahida, at his disposal, 
and an adequate supply of mUitary equipments, he will be able to transport 
volunteers if need be from Monrovia to any part of the settlements on the Coast, 
and brmg hosulities to a termination, whilst exacting setmriiies against future 
p ggression. 
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Died, in New York, on the 6th ult., Joseph Mechlin, M.D. The deceased, 
fihout ten years ago, was sent out to Liberia as colonial physician. After the 
death of Dr. Randall he was appointed governor of the -colony. He has resided 
iji Mobile for isome few years past. 



[From tho Vermonl Chronicle.] 

The Massachusetts Abolitionist — the organ of the "political action" party — 
has appeard. The first number contains an article called a " Colonisation 
Trialogue," in the writing and pablieation of which th«re is betrayed more 
recklessness of the claims of truth and candor than in any thing that we have met 
with in a newspaper for a long time before. A bad beginning this, for men 
who profess to dislike the Liberator's temper. 

The Liberator assures its friends at a distance that the recent breach in the 
ranks of tlie Massachusetts Anti'Siavery Society " is more serious than they 
imagine." With the late Corresponding Secretary at least, the ^'alienation is 
complete and radical." ^ 



The Cincinnati Gazette of the 6th inst., states that a public debate on Colo- 
jiizaticvi, between Mr. Gurley, Secretary of tlie American Colonization Society, 
and Mr. Biahchard of C, commenced on the afternoon of the 4th, in the 3d 
Pjesbyterian Church, and Avas continued on the 5th. It was expected to be 
concluded on the 6th. The'Gazette speaks of the discussion as "very interest- 
ing," and " attended by a numerous and respectable audience." 



f Fxom the Gospel Messenger.] 

WANTS OF COLOURED PEOPLE. 

We find, from the Churchman, in an article advocating the erection of a 
■church for the congregation lately under the charge of the Rev. W. W. Niles, 
and now served by the Rev. J. G. De Grasse, that there are in the city of New 
Y'^rk iiventy thousand people of colour, and that at least twelve thousand of these 

J without the least provision whatever for their religious improvement. ' 



NEW YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Treasurer of this Society, Moses Allen Esq. acknowledges in the N . Y. C om- 
mercial Advertiser, the receipt from different individuals. Churches and Associa- 
tions mentioned, the sum of four ihousand nine hundred and jlfteert, dollars. In 
^iditionto this sum, the venerable Corresponding Secretary paid over to the 
Treasurer, six hundred and thirty-three dollars after the report was prepared. 

Whilst we feel gratified at this evidence of the liberal benevolence of some 
individuals towards the Society, we cannot forget that there is a defeet of organ- 
ization and effort by which to elicit fully the feelings and active assistance of the 
Empire State. ' Such defect ought not to exist any longer: and we look, 
from week to week, for the announcement of a more comprehensive and decided 
course of action than has been hitherto pursued. 
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EMIGRATION. 

The number of persons wlio emigated from Liverpool during the year 1838, 
under the supervision of the government emigration agent, was 13,411. Of 
these, 10,863 sailed for the United States; 853 for British North American colo- 
nies; 1,059 for Australia; 345 for West Indies; 196 for South America; and 
59 for Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius. 



NEW BOOKS. 

To the ever prolific press of Messrs. Carey & Haet, we are indebted for the 
following works : 

The Women of England, Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By 
Mrs. Ellis (formerly Miss Stickney.) 12mo. pp., 212. 

Under the several heads^ of Education, Dress and Manners, Conversation, 
Domestic Habits, Social Intercourse, Habits and Character, the authoress de- 
scribes what is and what ought to be expected of women in the priyate walks 
of life, who wish, whilst securing their own happiness, to contribute to that 
of their parents, husbands and brothers. All the various circumstances are 
described, whether prosperous or adverse, in which a woman may be placed, 
and in which she has it in her power to acquit herself with propriety and even 
grace. The domestic virtues and the minor accomplishments of domestic 
economy are set forth with due distinctness ; and that which gives so much 
zest to, if it be not tha chief charm of social intercourse, we mean conversation, 
is properly eulogized by Mrs. IvUis. 

Altogetiier there Is much plain, good , sense, coloured pleasantly with a 
proper feeling of the proprieties, in this volume, which has, besides, extrinsic 
recommendations, in its moderate size, and excellent print and paper. 

The Spirit of the East, illustrated in a Journal of TVavels through JRoumeli, 
During an Eventful Period. By D. Urquhart. Esci.yMihor of Ihrkey and its 
Resources, — Two volumes 12mo. pp. 271 and 2G5. 

Wo have already, in the weekly Herald^ expressed our favourable opinions of 
this woik, inspired by a perusal of an English copy. Mr. Urquhart has suc- 
ceeded in conveying more clearly and definitely, than any former traveller, a 
correct representation of Turkish life, both public and domestic, and in exhibit- 
ing the distinctive traits and peculiarities of the Mussulman's creed and laws. 
He has done so in the happiest manner, both as regards aptness of illustrations 
and beauty of style. His work should be perused by every person who is in 
any way desirous of possessing a key to the mysteries in which, hitherto, the 
habits, morals and institutions of the people of the East, have been shrouded. 
Not only has he given us the philosor? v of the whole subject,— but he contrives 
io elicit his reflections from a narrativs of stirring incidents of which he was a 
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witness, and in which he was in part engaged, and a description of places and 
scenes, which would of theraselves give interest to any work. We repeat : that 
if a person be desirous of obtainining a kijowledge of the peculiar genius of the 
Turkish government, and of the domestic institutions and manners of the people 
of Turkey, he must read the attractive pages of Urquhart. 

The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeake, Comprising Moral Phflosophy — 
Delineations of Character — Paintings of Nature and the Passions — Seven Hundred 
JlphorismSy and Miscellaneous Pieces : With Select and Original Notes and Scrip- 
ture References: The whole being a text book for the Philosopher, Moralist, 
Statesman, Poet and Painter. By the Rev. Thomas Price. 12mo. pp. 460. 

At this time, more than any former period, when Shakspeare stands forth in 
the strongest relief and brilliant colouring, as the great poet and the great 
teacher, it would be a task of pure supererogation to engage either in the lan- 
guage of eulogy or of criticism of the productions of his genius bequeathed to 
posterity. How these last can be more readily diffused, and their many beau- 
ties and diversified applications appropriated for individual use and pleasure, is 
the only question just now. Most readers, after even a very curpory perusal of 
the volume prepared by the Rev. Mr. Price, will say that this need be no longer 
mooted. Certain it is, that we find hera arranged under all known and imagined 
heads, of morals, ethics, character, passions, and paintings of nature, the admi- 
rably descriptive passages in the several dramas of the great poet. 

After looking at an arrangement and distribution like this, one easily accredits 
the opinion of the Quarterly Reviewer, that the mind of Shakspeare was as a 
magic mirror, in which all human nature's possible forms and combinations 
were present, and intuitively, and inherently— not conceived — but as connatural 
portions of his own humanity. Our thanks, therefore are due to Mr. Price for 
the skill and taste with which he has adjusted the magic mirror, so that all may 
readily use it. The American publisUefs iiave set it in a neat frame. 

Indecision, A Tale of the Far West ; and other Poems. By J. K. Mitchell, 
M.D. pp. 213, 12rao. 

Inside and out, this is a handsome volume. Doctor Mitchell's repu- 
tation as a practitioner of medicine and a succuosful lecturer and discoverer 
in chemistry is widely known. That he should find time to woo the 
muses, may excite surprise: that he has done so successfully will be a 
matter of congratulation for his friends and of pleasure to all. If precedent 
were ivanting in favour of that which needs no plea of justification, we might cite 
Sir Humphrey Davy's early poetical elForts, even to the plan and sketching of 
an epic; and show that, although chemistry does not point out the road to Par- 
nassus, it interposes no necessary obstacle. It is hard for the world to imagine 
a man to have more than one faculty in activity; indeed, to be much more than 
the exhibitor of one set of ideas. Hence the only figures with whicli a merchant can 
be supposed to be conversant are those of his daybook and ledger ; and the only 
Sensibilities which a physician should study, those of the perverted k!-id, mani- 
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fested in pain and sickness. The lawyer, according to this dogma, travels front 
his record whenever he loses sight of the laws of evidence in favour of the laws 
of criticism ; arid the worst fault which he could comrnitj would be at aoy time 
to refer to the canon of Aristotle in place of the canon law. The miataken 
notion, in all these cases, proceeds from confounding accomplishments, which 
adorn the individual and embellish life itself, with the special study and pursuit, 
the instruments and tools, by and through which, he procures a support, and 
wins perchance his way to honour and station. Undoubted skill in the use 
and application of the latter, is not incompatible in any degree, with the pos- 
session and display of the former. There is, on the contrary, a relationship 
, between them, similar to that which is known and admitted to prevail between 
the fine and the useful arts. 

Indecision, the longest poem in the collection, is a history of the fortunes and 
misfortunes too, of Norman, the chief personage in it, who emigrates from 
Scotland to America. His passage across the Atlantic, and the incident^ in 
the western wilds in which ko figures, furnish opportunities of descriptions of 
scenery, and of emotions : which, apart from their poetical features, are written 
in a healthy feeling, in a happy contrast with the morbidly ascetic or prurient 
ravings, so common in the works of the day. Our restricted limits forbid our 
entering into a critical analysis of this poem, to which, even if we had the requi- 
site acumen, it is most probable that our feelings of friendship for the author 

would give what might seem to some of the Zoilus tribe an undue blaf> in his 
favour. 

One of the choicest morceaux in the book, is the poetical Dedication to Doctor 
Chapman. It was evidently written under the impplse of deep regard^for this 
distinguished gentleman, and is creditable to both part'.es — ^tke one for his 
merits, the other for his ready and graceful and grateful appreciation of them. 

Of the occasional poems, those on sacred subjects exhibit, to our mind, the 
smoothest versification and readiest flow of language — apparetitly the result of 
an earnestness and a sustained feeling of the themes discoursed of* 

From the press of Messrs. Haswell, Barrington & Haswell, Market Street, we 
have the Young Lady's Equestrian Manual, pp. 108, 18mo. 

This is one of the handsomest little books which we have yet seen published 
on this side of the Atlantic. It is complete in all its parts— paper, print and 
binding; and its subject is admirably illustrated by fifty engravings on wood, 
executed with great finish and delicacy by A. Johnson. The mere possession 
of this volume is enough to inspire a taste for, as well as give a jknowledge of 
this finest and most graceful of all exercises — riding on horseback. And henco 
it is a question, whether fathers or husbands or brothers, as the case inay be, 
will think its having a place on the round table a very politic measure, in refer- 
• ence to a request from the lady that horse and equipments will be furnished 
without delay. Be this as it may in the cities, no fears of this nature will pre- 
vent the wide circulation of the Young Lady's Equestrian Manual in the 
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country, where, happily, ladies of all ages and conditions tide on horseback 
Thesft will be properly desirous of doiug that well which they do habitually; 
and to carry out their wishes in this respect, they have no better guide than the 
Equestrian Manual. 

Of the models of queenly conduct and of queenly accomplishments to which 
the present youthful sovereign of Great Britain may be supposed to give vogue, 
there is one on which, from her own success, siie will lay some stress ; and it is 
happily, that one in which, she can be most readily imitated, and in the which 
the members of her sex will derive more true pleasure than they could possibly 
from participation in her royal state and ample prerogative. We refer of course 
to her fondness for, and skill in riding on horseback. It is when thus mounted 
and caracoling with her spirited and well-managed steed, that even those lea-st 
disposed to flatter would say, she is every inch a queen, 

DodTOR Bell's Lessons on the Human Fra.me — Designed for the Use of 
Schook and Families. Philadelphia, Henry Perkins — Boston, Perkins & Mar- 
vin, pp. 158, 18mo. with wood cuts. 

One cannot but regret that the inculcation of religious feeling in tlie body of 
this work, in an imaginary dialogue between father and son, should harmonize 
so little with the deception practised on its title page. In Philadelphia, there 
is but one physician of the name of Bell (Doctor John;) certainly there is but 
one professional person of that name, who is an author, and he, know posi- 
tively, did not write, nor in any way aid in the production of the volume 
now in question. In this community, where Doctor John Bell is well known 
as editor - of a Medical Journal, lecturer on medicine, and author of differ- 
ent works, among others on Health and Beauty^'''' and on " Baths and Mineral 
Waters" he would be supposed by those who see the title, " Dr. Bell's Lessons 
on the Human Frame," to be the author of this work;; whereas, he was an 
entire stranger to its contents, uutil hG had a printed copy of it in his hands. 

We can, also, deny for Doctor Luther V. Bell of Boston the authorship of these 
lessons; and, in fine, we have good reason to believe that they are not written 
by any Doctor Bell whatever, either on this or on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Under these circumstances, it is difficult to discover, in any code of ethics, a justifi- 
cation for the course pursued by the publisher of the Lessons, in giving to his 
book a false, certainly a misleading, title, one so calculated to convey a general 
belief, in this community, of its being the production of a gentleman who had no 
hand or part in it. Such tricks must be deemed reprehensible equally by au- 
thors, as by the honourable, which includes the larger, part of the publishing 
trade. 



The Treasurer's Report of Monies received will be given in our next. 
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[For the Colonization Herold.] 
THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OP WEST INDIA SLAVERY.* 

One very important question now about to occupy the attention of Par- 
liament, is that which relates to the Emancipation of the Negroes. In 
whatever way this shall be effected, much injury must necessarily fall on 
the West India proprietors. To bearing their share of the national loss 
they make no complaint; on the contrary, they are most v?illing to do 
so^ But ill opposition to any scheme of emancipation which may pro- 
pose to make their property the subject of hazardous experiment, without 
previously providing certain and adequate compensation, they earnestly 
seek to draw your attention, as a member of the legislature, to such facts 
as will enable you to judge how far the establishment and maintenance of 
slavery has been the guilt of the West India proprietors, or of the British 
nation. 

The Slave Trade was instituted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who 
personally took a share in it. At that time the West India colonies did 
not exist. 

In 1662, Charles II. granted an exclusive right in the Slave Trade to 
Queen Catherine, the Queen Dowager, the Duke of York, and others, 
Avho formed themselves into a trading company, they undertaking to sup- 
ply the West India planters with 3000 slaves annually. In the same 
year that monarch issued a proclamation inviting his subjects io trans- 
port themselves to Jamaica, agreeing to allot lands to every individual 
who would go tp reside in the island, and signify his resolution to plant 
there. 

The Slave Trade continued to be fostered during the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II., but still under a monopoly. 

In 1679, petitions from the manufacturers in Great Britain, of woollen 
and other cloths, and the makers of the various articles necessary to the 
Slave Trade with Africa, were presented to Parliament, alleging that the 

• We are indebted to the Honourable Mr. Whittlesoy, of Ohio, for this paper, which 
was evidently written before the Emancipation Act !md passed the British Parliament. 
— EuiTon. 

Vol. I. 19 
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trade was cramped by being in the hands of an exclusive company, and 
praying that it miglit be opened. 

In consequence of these and similar petitions to the House of Com- 
mons, a committee of the whole House in 1695, resolved, That for the 
better supply of the plantations, all the subjects of Great Britain should 
have liberty to tiade to Africa for negroes, with such limits as should be 
prescribed by Parliament, and by statute 9 and 10 William 3. c. 26, the 
ii'Vide was accordingly laid partially open, the preamble of that act slating 
that the trade was highly beneficial and advantageous to the kingdom, 
and to the plantations and colonies thereunto belonging. 

The manufacturers of Great Britain however were still dissatisfied with 
the restrictions imposed upon tlie trade. They continued to ply the 
legislature with petitions to give greater latitude to a traffic by which 
they exchanged their goods for negroes, and sold those negroes to iiie 
West India proprietors. 

The House of Commons adopted their arguments. They declared by a 
report from a committee in 1708, that the trade was important and ought 
to be free and open to all the Queen's subjects trading from Great 
Britain. By another report, in 1711, that the trade ought to be free in a 
regulated company, that the plantations ought to be supplied with negroes 
at reasonable rates, that a considerable stock was necessary for carrying 
on the trade to the best advantage, and that an export of 100,000 at least 
in merchandize should be annually made from Great Britain to Africa. 

From this period, 1711, until 1749, the demands of the manufacturers 
for a more unrestricted trade, continued to be the subject of parharaentary 
investigation and dispute. 

It was found that the trade could not be conveniently and extensively 
carried on without forts on the coast of Africa, and such was the appetite 
of the British nation for the Slave trade, that in 1729 a committee of the 
House of Commons passed the following resolutions. 

1st, " That the trade should be open." 2d, " That it ought not to 
be taxed for the support of forts." -3d» " That forts were necessary for 
securing the trade.." And 4th, *' That an allowance ought to be made for 
maintaining such forts." 

These resolutions were agreed to, but the third with an amendment, 
that the forts should be maintained as marks of the possessions of Great 
Britain, insluad of for the purpose of securing the trade. At the same 
time the House was informed that his Majesty recommended, that pro- 
vision should be made for the support of the African forts. 

At length, in 1749, the statute 23 Geo. 2, c. 31, was passed, which 
removed all obstruction to the operations of private traders, declaring the 
Slave trade to be very advantageous to Great Britain, and necessary for 
supplying the plantations and colonies thereunto belonging, with a suffi- 
cient number of negroes at reasonable rates. While tlie British public 
had been intent on breaking down the partial monopoly of trading in 
negroes, which had existed among themselves, they had on the same 
principles been equally intent on setting up a monopoly against fo- 
reigners, and on excluding all but British subjects from participating in 
a trade, pronounced to be so highly beneficial to the kingdom. 

In answer to a case referred to the Judges for their opinion by the 
Crown, on the Assienta coLitract, they report : In pursuance of his 
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Majesty's order in council hereunto annexed, we do humbly certify our 
opinions to be, that negroes are merchandize, that it is against th(j statute 
of navigation, made for the geneal good and preservation of the shipping 
and trade of this kingdom, to givo liberty to any alien to trade in Jamaica, 
or other of his Majesty's plantations, or for any shipping belonging to aliens 
to trade there, or to export thence negroes," &c. And the certificate is 
signed by Lord C. J. Holt, Justice PoUexfen, and eight other judges. 

Tlie pruL.iamation of Charles II., had invited British subjects to fsettle 
in the West India colonies, and offered them lands on condition of their 
being planted. 

A reference to the patents by which land was granted, will show what 
was meant by the proclamation. 

The two following patents may be found at length in the appendix to 
the Report of the House of Lords, dated August, 1832, on the state of 
the West India colonies, p. 1198. 

1. "William and Mary, by the Grace of God, &c. To all to whom 
these presents shall come : Know ye, that we, for and in consideration 
that Christopher Senior, Esq. hath transported himself, together with his 
servants and slaves, into our island of Jamaica, in pursuance of a procla- 
mation made in the reign of our royal uncle, King Charles II., and for his 
better encouragement to become one of our planters there, &c., do give 
and grant unto the said Ciiristopher Senior, his heirs and assigns for 
ever, a certain piece of land." 

2. '* George the Second, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, and of Jamaica, Lord Defender of the Faith, &c. To 
all to whom these presents shall come, greeting : Know ye, that we, for 
and in considei'utioii that Andrew Aroodookne, Esq. hath transported 
himself, wilh his servants and slaves, into our said island, in pursuance 
of a proclamation made in the reign of his* late Majesty, King Charles XL, 
and for his better encouragement to become one of our planters there, 
&c., do give and grant unto the said Andrew Arcedeckne, Esq., his heirs 
and assigns, a certain parcel of land and premises therein described, to 
hold to him, his heirs and assigns for ever. Provided the said Andrew 
Arcedeckne, Esq. do begin a settlement upon the said land within six 
months, and upon ten acres every year for four years, and keep four 
negroes for every 100 acres upon the said land for five years from the 
time he shall begin the said settlement ; but should he not comply with 
these conditions, then the said patent is to be deemed as null and void, 
and the land from that time reverted in us, to be remitted to another 
person, and shall keep a sufficient number of white men (if to be pro- 
cured) proportionable to the number of slaves thereon employed," &;c. 

Such were the sanctions and obligations under which the colonists 
acquired their property in the West Indies, and embarked in the cultiva- 
tion of the land by negro slaves, sold to them by British traders acting 
under the stimulus of parliamentary enactments. 

Neither does the case rest here. The colonies, anxious to limit the 
trade, passed laws imposing a duty on negroes imported. Great Britain 
refused to sanction any laws having such a tendency. The colonies 
began in 1760. South Carolina, then a British colony, passed an act to 
prohibit further importation. 

Great Britain rejected this act with indignation, and declared that the 
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Slave Trade was beneficial and necessary to the mother country. The 
governor who passed it was reprimanded, and a circular was sent to ail 
other governors, warning them against a similar offence. 

The colonies, however, in 1765 repeated the offence, and a bill was 
twice read in the Asserubly of Jamaica, for the same purpose of limiting 
the importation of slaves, when Great Britain stopped it through the 
Governor of that island, who sent for the Assembly, and told them that, 
consistently with his instructions, he could not give his assent, upon 
which the bill was dropped. 

At a later period, 1774, another attempt to th»? same purpose was made 
by the Assembly of Jamaica, which passed two bills to restrain the import- 
ation of negroes. This was met by letters from Lord Dartmouth, the 
Secretary of State, to Sir Basil Keith, the Governor of Jamaica. sta!.ing that 
the measures had created alarm to the merchants in Great Britain engaged 
in that branch of commerce, and forbidding him upon pain of removal 
from his government to assent to such laws. 

The Despatch proceeds : — 

"At the same time I am to acquaint you, that the alarm taken by the 
merchants of this kingdom, on account of that act, has been greatly in- 
creased, and fresh complaints of a very urgent nature have been made by 
them, from their having received advice, not only that such additional duty 
has been continued for another year by aiv act passed in November last, 
but that propositions have been adopted for laying the Slave trade under 
further restrictions, and subjecting it to impositions that will have the 
effect of an entire prohibition." 

To prevent any further attempts on the part of the colonists to restrain 
the trade, the following iHstruction 'was issued : 

" To our trusty and well beloved Sir Basil Keith, Governor of Jamaica, 
and the territories depending thereon in Jamaica : 

" Whereas, notwithstanding the instructions which have been repeat- 
edly given by us and our royal predecessors to the governors for the time 
being of oiir island of Jamaica, forbidding them to assent to, or pass acts 
ibr imposing duties upon negroes imported into that island payable by 
the importer: such acts have nevertheless been from time to time enacted 
and passed into laws in open violation of the said instructions. And 
whereas, it hath been represented unto us, that the duties imposed by the 
said acts upon negro Slaves imported, have of late been considerably 
augmented to the injury and oppression of the rnerchants of this kingdom, 
and the obstruction of its commerce, it is therefore our express will and 
pleasure, that you do not upon any pretence whatever, and upon pain of 
being removed from your government, give your assent to any act or acts 
by which the duties or impositions upon slaves imported into the Island 
of Jamaica, as tlie said duties stood before the 13th day of February, 
1774, shall be in any respect augmented or increased, or any alteration 
made in the proportion of such duties, which by the provisions of such 
laws was made payable by the importers of such slaves. 

" G. R. 

" Given at our Court at St. James*s, the 28th February, 1775, in the 
15th year of our reign." 
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The colonieis, by the agent of Jamaica, remonstrated against ihe reso- 
lution of the government, but the Earl of Dartmouth replied : loe cannot 
allow the colonies to check or discourage in any degree, a trajffk so 
beneficial to the nation. 

The facts above deiailed are beyond the reach of cavil. 

They prove that the trade in negroes was established and greedily pur- 
sued and fostered by the traders and manufacturers of Great Britain^ who 
are in possession of the price for which they sold those negroes to slavery 
in the colonies ; they prove that for the purpose of enlarging and render- 
ing this trade more lucrative to the traders and manufacturers of Great 
Britain, the cultivation of the colonies by slave labour was forced upon 
the proprietors of West India estates by the British crowji and parlia- 
ment, and they must therefore lead to the conviction, that if, notwith- 
standing such an origin and maintenance of slavery by the people of 
Great Britain, if notwithstanding such a refusal on the part of the crown 
and government of Great Britain, to admit of the grievance being pro- 
hibited" or mitigated" by ihe colonists, the colonists are now to be 
deprived of their property, without the fullest compensation, there will 
be established a precedent of spoliation, of which the West India propri- 
etors will not be the only victims. 

The following is a note of the acts recognising the legality of property 
in slaves. 

1. 15 Acta affording encouragement and protection to the Sugar Colony, 15 Charles 2. 
to 27 Geo. 3. 

2. Acts stating that the African Slave Trade was necessary for West India colonies, 
Charles 2. to 27 Geo. 3., and proceedings of House of Commons, 1707, 1713. 

3. Acts to encourage Joans to the proprietors in West Indies, from British subjects 
and foreigners, 4 Acts., 5 Geo. 2., to 1, 2, Geo. 4. ^ 

1833. First project of emancipation brought forward by Mr, Secretary Stanley, 
passed 1834. 

Copied and extracted from documents in possession of the American 
Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, by 

JOHN VAUGHAN, Librarian. 

Philadelphia, March 29, 1S39. 



ADDRESS OF THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY OF ONEIDA COUNT}^'' 

TO THE INHABITANTS OP THE SAID COUNTT. 

Constittdion. — Adopted September 25, 1838. 

.Article 1. This Society shall be called the " cotlojjization societt or the couwtt 
OF oxEiDA," and shall be auxiliary to the American Colonization Society, 

2, Its general objects shall be the sam6 with those set forth in the Constitution of 
the saul American Colonization Society. 

3, The payment of thirty dollars by any individual, shall constitute such person a 
member for life of- this Society, and any person who shall contribute annually to the 
funds thereof, shall be a member of the Society so long as he shall continue such pon-s 
tribution. Life members of the American and of the New-York State Colonization 
Societies, residing in the County of Oneida, shall be members of this Society. 

4, The otScers of this Society shall be a President, two Vice»l*rc8idents, a Treasurer 

19* 
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and a Secretary ; there shall also be six managers, who, togethflr with the other officers 
above naentioneil, shall constitute an executive board for the. joaanagement of the 
concerns of the Society. Such officers shall be elected annually, at a meeting of tiie 
Society to be held on the first Tuesday in September in each year. It shall be the 
duty of the Executive Board to present at each annual meeting of the Society a report 
of the transactions of the previous year, and of the state of the funds of the Society. 

5t The Executive Board shall meet semi-annually, and also whenever the President 
shall calJ a special meethig. 

6. The funds of the Society shall be expended in aiding the enterprlze of colonizing, 
with their own consent, free people of color in Africa, through the agency of the parent 
Society, or the Colonization Society of this State, m the Executive Loard shtill from 
time to time determine. 



O^icers of the Society, elected Septemher 25, 1838. 

President, Henrt A. Fostew, of Rome. 
\st. Vice I'resident,So8'&vn Fjc:Tsv!r, of Hamilton College, 
, Vice President, HiiNiir M anpetixle, of Utica. 
Treasurer, Waltee Kikg, of M,arcy. 
Secretary, William Tiiact, of Utica, 

Managers, Keuben Bacon, of Waterville ; Horace P. Bogue, of Verrion ; Alvin 
Bradley, of Whi.testown ; Moses Chase, of Clinton; Alexander M. Beebee, of Utica; 
David L. Ogden, of Whitestown. 



At a meeting of the Colonization Society of the County of Oneida, l\eld at the 
Eeformed Dutch Church ia Utica, on the 30lh day of November, 1838, it was 

Sesolvedf Thdi the'i?i.ddress to the inhabitants of this county, reported to this meeting 
by the Committee appointed for that purpose, be published under the direction of the 
Executive Board. 

' ■] ' • ■ ■ 

To the Inhahitmta of Oneida County^ 

Fellow CiTijiiENs :--~The eondition and relations of the African race, 
in these United States, necessarily present a subject of deep interest to 
every citizen. It involves questions that affect our character as a nation 
—that threaten the integrity of our Union — and touch our sympathies as 
men\, and our consciences as Christians. 

It is not strange that such questions, in a country like ours, should 
become the occasion of strong popular excitement. Nor is this to be 
deprecated, so far as it can be regarded as an expression of moral sensi- 
bility or patriotism. Yet certainly a subject of such moment, and 
encumbered as this is in tlie northern portion of the Union, with such 
difficulties, demands, not the hasty and blind zeal of popular excitement, 
but the soundest wisdom, the most mature deliberation, and the best spirit 
which our country can command. 

While, in consistency with the great principles of our national insti- 
tutions and the uniform opinions of the Northern States, as expressed in 
legislation, the institution of Slavery is regarded both as a wrong in 
morals and an error in policy, two momentous questions still remain. 
First, what rights and powers do our noi'thern population possess, over 
the subject of Southern Slavery, either as men or citizens ?— and, if every 
thing we could ask were conceded, secondly, — what course, in the light 
of experience and facts, would the united claims of our country, of 
humanity and religion demand ? : 

Whatever may be thought of our rights and powers as co-ordinate 
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members of the general government and under ihe provisions of the fed- 
eral constitution, it is clearly evident that the r^ewfive power of putting 
an end to slavery is exclusively in the hands of our southern fellow citi- 
zens, and that no forni nor sptcies of coercion can be attempted by us 
in the premises, consistmltly with our cherished principles of mutual inde- 
pendence, the established usages of civilized diplomacy, or the contin- 
uance of our national union. The principles of religion and daily expe- 
rience inciilcaie the same lesson, and point to the only remaining alterna- 
tive, that of moral suasion by friendly negotiation. Every attempt 
at coercion, whether by physical force, legislative authority or popular 
odium, is a barrier against persuasion in the human heart. Christ and 
his Apostles, though possessed of unquestionable power, propagated their 
doctrines and carried their measures only by the power of truth and love. 
It evidently follows, that as we honestly and intelligently desire the aboli- 
tion of slavery, we will renounce every thought and every form of coer- 
cion towards our fellow-citizens of the South, and co-operate with them 
whenever we can in any measures that tend to the present improvement 
and ultimate elevation of the whole African race. 

The objection to these views from experience in England is perfectly 
irrelevent, unless we will pretend to a jurisdiction over the South like that 
of England over her Colonies; and even then this argument would avail 
nothing for a scheme that makes it the sole duty of the North to preach 
the doctrines, and of the South to pay iJw expenses of aboHtidh. 

The second question has its peculiar difficulties which it is ishpossible 
to overlook in any calculations of practical benevolence. What would 
be the condition of the African race if immediately placed on the footing 
of political equality with the white inhabitants of the South, and on f/ie 
same territory? Could the disabilities in social life connected with 
caste and colors whatever we may think of their justice, be removed by 
legislation? Could their condition ever become better than that of the 
free African's of the North ! And, if there be no prc-bability of this, 
does our benevolence contemplate ho better elevation, no more substan- 
tial emancipation for them than this ? But snppose a higher rank in the 
scale of society to be attainable in the given circuniStanceiS, and to be ac- 
tually attained : will a people politically equal and numerically superior 
to the white population, long and peaceably brook the unremovied and 
unremovable but galling distinctions in social and domestic life ? And 
will the claims of jealous rivalry secure to the race tliat aid and sympathy 
so needful in their transition from helpless infancy as a people to seli%OY- 
ernment and self-support? What alternative do we desire? That the 
white inhabitants of the South should colonize, or at least remove, and 
that the Southern States of this Union should become African? or that 
they should remain, and that the obstacles which God has set up against 
their bei'flg one people, should be abolished by the only possible means — 
amalgamation ? Nor do the English precedents so often cited relieve 
us in this dilemma. The colonial franchise is a very different thin^ from 
& participation in the national government. The inevitable, perhaj>s 
desirable result, of England's transforming her West India plaiitStlons 
into black and colored colonies, is a very different thing from the implied 
revolution in the integral structure and essential relations of our republican 
confederacy* 
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Fellow-citizens, these and other difficulties belong to the subject of our 
common interest and symp-athies, and they must be met in any measures 
of consistent benevoieiiice that can tb&oU the case. We may make 
eloquent declamations on abstract and undisputed principles, and keep 
out of view the circumstances that never fail to modify their j«st appli- 
cation in the complicated cases of real life : we may cut the knots and 
make out a plain case, especially if we also adopt the doctrine of our 
irresponsibility for consequences when pursuing an abstract right ; and 
we may call up most ardent and valorous feelings of zeal for virtue and 
indignation against vice, especially when our o\fn obligations can be 
discharged by prescribing to others their duty, and when the wrongs and 
their retribution can be laid at our neighbour's door : but all this, instead 
of shedding a ray of hope on the clouds that thicken over our distracted 
country, and that sufFering, injured race, is but extinguishing hope in the 
only quarter where it can be rationally or innocently indulged. 

Fellow-citizens, the Colonization Society, to which it is the object of 
this address to invite your candid attention, is an institution of practical 
and not merely speculative benevolence. It therefore takes into vii,w the 
actual difficulties of the case in question. It looks at things as tney are, 
and goes to work to make the best of them, instead of idly waiting and 
telling what tiiey ought to be. It cherishes a practical sympathy, and 
not a mere Platonic love for the poor African, and consults at the same 
time for the peace and integrity of our beloved country. It is actively 
and successfully engaged in elevating thousands of Africans from suffer- 
ings and degradation, from which a legal emancipation proved but 
a nominal deliverance, and bestowing upon them the unequivocal enjoy- 
ments of honorable and respected freemen. It is, at the same time, pur* 
suing the most hopeful measures for the complete emancipation of the 
whole race. It is demonstrating the capacity of the African for self-go« 
vernmsnt, when placed in favorable circumstances, and thereby attracting 
to him the respect and sympathy of the world. It is keeping open the 
avenues of friendly persuasion with our fellow=citizens of the Southland 
pj'oviding one way, at least, for surmounting or diminishing the most 
fojcmidable obstacle — that of two distinct races enjoying equal sovereignty 
on the same soil. It is, besides this, erecting the only absohUe and 
effectual barrier against the slave trade on the coast of Africa that has yet 
been devised ; snd it is employing the most hopeful expedient for spread- 
ing the Gospel and the blessings of civilization and liberty over that 
benighted continent. Thus if it cannot do all the good it desires in this 
cause, it is not therefore neglecting or refusing to do what good it can. 
If it cannot at present bring men in the. North and South to see alike in 
theory, it is glad to have them act together in accomplishing so much 
imtnediate and certain good as the operation of this society comprehends. 

" The direct objects of the Colonization Society are, to assist free peo- 
ple of color, who are groaning under the disabilities and degradation of 
their condition in the United'Slates, to attain to all the blessings of real 
independence and free government which we enjoy, and to avert from 
our country the danger of collision at a futprs day between the two 
cartes which roust inevitably be objects of jealousy to each other." 

Thes0 objects must be legarded of great moment by every friend of 
man and of his country, but the concomitant advantages are incalculably 
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important and nuraerous. One onlf ahall now be mentioned— the asy- 
lum it affsTcls to southern slaveholders, as speedily as they become con- 
vinced of the wrongs and evils of slavery, for *heir manivmitted slaves. 
Without this, in many states, no chains can ibe broken, no fellow-immor- 
tals disenthralled, until avarice and evil passions, matie tenfold more 
obstinate by untempered reprobation, shall y ield in the liearts of a poUti=« 
cal majority. Such are the tender mercies of ;he opposers of our 
enterprize. 

But, is it enquired, what has this Society accomplished? Look at. 
Liberia, with its four colonies embracing three hundred miles of coast-*- 
its nine villages — its six or seven thousand enterprising citizens, all 
colored — its eighteen churches and forty ministers of the Gospel — its two 
public libraries — its monthly newspaper— its weekly mail, and its repub- 
lican government. Behold thousands of slaves manumitted through this 
enterprize, the horrors of the slave trade abolished along four hundred 
miles of coast, the slave factories annihilated, and the germ of a free and 
Christian nation planted under as pure and, happy auspices as any colony 
of any age can boast. Yet this cause has its enemies and objectors. 

Much of the abuse with which it has been assailed, being as far with- 
out the pale of Christian decorum and candid discussion as destitute of 
proof, must of course pass unnoticed. It will influence no man whose 
honest interest in the cause secures to it the impartial examination it 
deserves. A few objeGtions niay be noticed. 

It has been objected that the remove] of the free black from the south, 
tends to retard the abolition of slavery. ■ 

First, this is mere matter of opinion ; and if the opinion were tenfold 
more plausible than it is, what warrant does it afford for withholding our 
compassion from those who can be unspeakably benelited by the gifts 
we can bestow ? What right have we to make one class of> men the cer- 
tain and heavy sufferers for the uncertain bearing it may have on the ben- 
efit of others ? But, secondly, what are the grounds of the opinion ? Is 
it that the specimens of. African freemen in th/e South will inspire the 
slave with the love of liberty, or the master with a Avorthier estimat'=* of 
the race ? It is notoriously otherwise. The free negro of the South, 
after all that legal emancipation can do for him on lhat.§oil, h an object 
of contempt to the slave, and an argument against ^mancipatioti to the 
master. If these were the objects, what an infinitely more powerful influ- 
ence must result from the contemplation of the erect and prosperous 
Colonist I Or, if this be not the ground of the opinion, are the free blacks 
to be retained in the south because emancipation is to be achieved by some 
struggle in which their numerical or physical force will be needed? 
What Christian man— -what friend of his country-^can admit such a 
thought? 

It is objected that the Colonization Society does not agitate the subject 
of the abolition of slavery. 

It is sufficient to reply on this point, that like other societies, it has its 
specific objects, and confines its attention to its-own proper coftcernsi; 
Its members are at liberty to hold what opinions they please on abolition 
measures; but these do not belong to the objects of the Society. ; 

But it is charged, that Colonizationistu are in league with the slave-* 
holders of the South, who contribute to their objects from sinister 
motives, and, therefore, are to be held for abettors of slavery. 
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It is fissumed in this objection that in all our efforts for the benefit of the 
African, we must reject the assistance of our southern fellow-citizens — 
the only agency that can control the subject, consistently with order and 
peace. As to the inference — being a mere constructive imputation, and 
that in the face of disavowal and evidence, it is a gross violation of courtesy 
and candor— it proves nothing but the badness of the spirit of hirn that 
employs it. 

We confess that we desire to conciliate the South in this and every 
effort for the elevation of the African race. Ours is not the spirit of 
denunciation that tends to alienate southern humanity or provoke 
southern cruelty to bind closer the chains of the poor slave. We 
know nothing of that benevolence which teaches us for love io one por- 
tion of our fellow-men to hate another— -to promote the cause of humanity 
by creating disunion among its friends. 

What if there be individual contributors to the colonization cause who 
have sinistor views ; does this convert all its blessings into curses, and 
all its supporters of long tried integrity and sincerity into false and 
treacherous hypocrites ? What infatuation, fellow-citizens, has come 
over us, that such a spirit of delusion should find currency among as ? 

It is objected, that colonization inflicts an injury and injustice on the 
colored man in transporting him from the land of his birth and his own 
country where he has earned a home by his toils and sufferings. 

It is answered, that the Colonization Society removes none but " by 
their own consent." Is voluntary emigration a crime! Would the 
objector restrain the colored freeman in this liberty? Or is it unjust or 
unkind to aid him in this effort to better his condition ? How is it to the 
purpose to talk of bis right to a home in the country, when he chooses 
for his own interest to exchange this home for another 1 

But it is said that the condition of the free negro is rendered unhappy, 
with a view to make him prefer expatriation, so that his removal is equi- 
valent to compulsion. 

That oppression and wrongs of the colored man exist in the South is 
not doubted — nav, it is believed to be incident to the condition of two 
races thus situated. They existed before the colonization enterprize 
■commenced- — they continue now. But could it be proved, which it has 
not been, that this effort furnishes occasion of increased oppression, how 
could this be charged on the measures of relief. Let those who oppress 
bear the sin and blame. 

Finally, it is objected that the colonies on the coast of Africa are a land 
of sickness, suffering and death. 

This is proved to be an unfounded misrepresentation by the clearest 
and fullest testimony of the colonists and all important witnesses who 
have visited the ground. 

To the friends of peace and order in our own community — to men of 
sober and enlightened benevolence in every good cause — to the substan- 
tial friend of the poor African, whether as a suffering slave or a still 
degraded though nominal freeman — to those who are willing to make 
sacrifices as well as inculcate principles in this cause, the colonization 
effort rises like the bow of promise in our troubled sky. As such we 
regard it— as such we have embraced it — -as such we commend it to you. 
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[Prom the Christian Statesman.] 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOqiETY. 

It must be a source of high satisfaction to the patriot and the phikn- 
thropist, to learn that throughout our country there is evidence of return- 
ing confidence in the beneficent operations of this Society. The causes, 
which for a time had discouraged its friends and paralyzed the nianagers, 
have been obviated. Confidence has taken the place of distrust. Life 
and vigor have succeeded to apathy. The aid of the Government, which 
was first bestowed under the Administration of Mr. Monroe, and subse- 
quently partially withdrawn, has been again granted, and ample means 
furnished for the defence of the Colonies ; and the Governor of the Com- 
raonwealth of Liberia, commissioned by the United States to superintend 
the colony of recaptured Africans. 

Measureji have been taken to promote the agricultural interests of the 
colonies, in connexion with the encouragements held out to commercial 
enterl'iirise ; keeping in view the principle, that their commercial business 
cannot be well sustained and firmly established unless the agricultural 
interests of the country are constantly cherished, and perseveringly pur- 
sued. 

The efforts of the directors appear to be seconded by the beaevolent 
public. Many talented and energetic gentlemen have accepted agencies ; 
and some of them have ievoted their whom time without compensation. 
Among the agents are: Porter Clay, Esq.; of Illinois; Hon. William 
Halsey, of New Jersey; Rev. Thomas B. Balch, of Virginia; Rev. E. 
Skinner, of Connecticut ; Rev. IVilliani Wallace ; Rev. J. B. Crist, and 
Rev. Henry Miller, of Ohio ; Rev. George Peck, of Wheeling ; Rev. 
Moses Chaser Rev. VV. H. Snyder; Rev; C. Cummins, and Rev. S. 
Chase, of New York. 

Several of these, gentlemen are already in the field, and the others will 
soon commence their labours. Mr. Gurley, the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Society, is prosecuting the cause successfully in the Southwest, 
and will extend his tour as far as New Orleans. 

We understand that Mr. Elliott Cresson, the able advocate of Coloniz- 
ation, and who spent the last fall and winter, gratuitously, labouring for 
its promotion, proposes that as soon as his exhausted energies are recruit- 
ed, to c^minence his labours. 

This year we hope to see all the operations of the Society extended so 
as to carry out the emigrants which have been a long time waiting for a 
conveyance to Liberia. And it is among the most encouraging indications 
of a better feeling in the minds of the coloured people, tliat application 
from some of good character, and possessing property, have been made 
for a passage to the Colonies. 



The interesting debate between the Rev. Mr. Gurlev, the Agent of the 
American Colonization Society, and the Rev. Mr. Blanchard, an Aboli- 
tionist, which commenced on Monday, closed on yesterday afternoon. 

The controversy was the result of a challenge from the Abolitionists. 
Mr. Blanchard is their proudest and ablest champion. Mr. Gurley was 
triumphant throughout. His closing speech on yesterday, was one of 
the most splendid specimens of genuine eloquence we have ever listened 
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to. He fully and triumphantly sustained the cauw of Colonization, and 
scattered to the winds every argument advanced by his opponent. This 
is not our opinion alone ; but it is the general sentiment of those present. 

¥/c propose, at no distant day, when the excitement which this dis- 
cussion has created has subsided, to notice, at lej;jgth, some of the argu- 
ments advanced by the Abolition champion, and to hold them up to that 
public indignation which they merit. His appeal to the prejudices and 
worst passions of the black population, who were tliere in numbers, can- 
not be too strongly condemned. The man who will endeavour to enlist 
the passions of one class of citizens against another, to the detriment of 
the peace and order of society, is an unworthy and dangerous member 
of society, and this was the tendency of the Reverend agitator's remarks, 
from the beginning to the end. 

The coloured population are already sufficiently impudent and insolent 
to their white brethren without the aid of any such ghostly prompters as 
the Rev. Mr. Blanchard. It was only yesterday, that we overheard a 
negro remark to his companion in the street, that a gentleman who parti- 
cipated in the debate at the late Colonization meeting at the College Hall, 
ought to have his throat cut for language said to haveheen uttered by him 
upon that occasion. They had been drinking in the poisonous eloquence 
of the Rev. Mr. Blanchard. 

We are not in the temper or mood to make further comment upon the 
dangerous consequences to society, which such appeals to the prejudices 
of our black population as we have animadverted upon, are calculated to 
produce. 

A meeting of the friends of Colonization is announqpd for this evening, 
at the College Hall, for the purpose of elTectually organizing the society. 

A meeting of the citizens has also been announced, to take place on 
to-morrovir evening, at the Court House, for the purpose of expressing 
their approbation of the views and objects of the Colonizationists, and 
their abhorrence of Abolition. — Cincinnaii Republican^ March 8. 



ANTI-ABOLITION MEETING. 

At one df the largest meetings ever held in the City of Cincinnati, 
assembled at the Court House, on Saturday evening, the 9th inst., David 
Griflin, Esq. was appointed President, M*<.jor J. F. Conoyer and General 
C. Hales, Vice Presidents, and G. W. Bradbury and J. Graham, Secre- 
taries. 

General R. T. Lytle was called for, and in his able and eloquent man- 
ner, stated the object of the meeting, after which he offered the following 
preamble and resolution : 

Whereas, The citizens of Cincinnati having, for a length of time, en- 
dured with a patience and forbearance as commendable to their good, taste 
as a law-abiding and peace-seeking people— as it was abhonent to their 
good feelings, high sense of justice, and unquestionable patriotism, the 
active operations of a meagre clan^ who style themselves Abolitionists, 
and seek by the public exposition of doctrines conceived to be not only 
dangerous but fatal to order-, liberty, and law — consider it due to them- 
selves at this time as American citizens, in a public and solemn manner, 
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to protest against their proceedings — to denounce their measures, and by 
a full, clear, and emphatic expression of public sentiment as it really exists 
with almost the most entire mass of our population, to repress their efforts, 
to repudiate the doctrines of this misguided and dangerous association, and 
in the^ most public manner to convey this sentiment abroad, with the zeal 
of their indignant reprehensiou and rebuke. 

Be it therefore Besolvedy By the citijsens of Cincinnati, in town meet- 
ing assembled, that they remember #ith reverence that compact, which, 
after the severe toil, and most seif^sacrificing enerjries of our Revolution- 
aiy sages, resulted in the formation of the existing republic, and induced 
the sovereign and independent States, by articles of confederation, to es- 
tablish this Union., as a legacy worthy of "our protection and dear to the 
hearts of American freemen. 

Resolved, That any association, calculated by its principles to break 
this contract, is a breach of faith to the dead, an absolute wrong to the 
living— -detestable alike for its bad faith, and its insurrectionary and most 
treasonable designs. 

Resolved, That so long as these societies exist, and continue their ex- ' 
ertions, we will opfiose them by such legislation as will place the aiders 
and abetters of such schemes in their true positions, as parricidal enemies 
to the land that has fostered and protected them, and use all honest efforts * 
to make the propagandist of their doctrine amenable by law, to the pen- 
alties appropriate to a mischievous inlernal foe. 

Resolved, That in the agency of the Colonization Society, we discover 
the only sure, safe, and feasible prospect from the ills of^slavery, and cor- 
dially embrace it, as the m.ost mild and rational and philanthropic means 
of African freedom and emancipation for that population now resident in 
America. 

M. McLean, Esq. moved that the preamble and resolutions be re- 
ferred to a committee of five, for the purpose of making any amendments 
they might consider necessary. This motion was disqjissed at length, 
and finally lost, bv a lartre maioritv ; the nreamhle and re^^olutions Werp. 
then adopted, by the meeting, without a dissenting voice. 

J. Graham offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, that in the opinion of this meeting. Abolitionists, by their 
measures, are not only striking at the basis of our Union, and sowing 
discord among the different States, but are also pursuing a course eminently 
and inevitably calculated to prevent all amelioration of the condition of 
the coloured race. 

The meeting was addressed by Gen. Lytle, W. F. Thomas, Esq. and 
several others. 

The proceedings of the meeting were conducted with the most perfect 
order and harmony, and adjourned at an early hour. 

Resolved, That the papers of this City be requested to publish the> 
proceedings of this meeting. 



D. GRIFFIN, President. 




1^' J Vice Presidents. 
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During the past week our city has been the scene of much excitement 
and controversy upon Abolition matters, which excitement, we trust, is 
likely to result in most wholesome consequences. 

First, we had the debate on Columbia street, the fruit of a challenge 
from the Abolitionists to the Eev. R. R, Gurley, whi^.h lasted four days, 
and is acknowledged on all hands, to have ended in the total discomfiture 
oi' the challenging party. 

On Friday evening there was an adjourned meeting at the College Hail, 
composed of the friends of the Colonization cause. The proceedings of 
this assemblage will be found in our paper of to-day. We were glad to 
notice at the College, on the evening in question, a large portion of our 
mo?t respectable ladies. Various eloquent addresses were delivered, and 
the meeting was one of the most interesting which has been in the city for 
many months. 

On Saturday. night came off the great meeting at the Court House, of 
those opposed to Abolitionism, root and branch. The proceedings on 
this occasion will also be found in to-day's paper. 

It was a gathering of those opposed to the wild schemes of the Aboli- 
tionists, and in favor of rescuing the city from the foul ihiputation and 
disgraceful reproach of being the asylum and retreat of the Abolitionists 
— a city of fanatics in their worst form — a hive swarming with these dan- 
gerous disorganizers. 

As was anticipated, even notwithstanding violent opposition in some 
quarters, the assemblage was one of the most numerous convened in the 
city for a great length of time. The capacious court room and gallery 
were not only literally crowded, but large numbers were forced to remain 
in the yard, in consequence of inability to obtain room inside. Through- 
out the whole of this multitude, the most perfect oider was preserved, 
and a singular harmony of feeling seemed to prevail. The various reso- 
lutions passed without a dissenting voice, an unanimity as singular as it 
was desirable. The speeches were vociferously applauded— a common 
sentiment acted upon the minds of the entire mass* 

It is a matter of sincere gratulation to every lover of good order, to find 
that, this crowd gathered together quietly, transacted its business efficienliy 
and harmoniously, and dispersed with similar evidence of proper feeling, 
leaving not the slightest foundation upon which to build the assertion that 
there was any disorderly conduct. We particularly mention the fact, 
because it falsifies all the hopes and predictions of the opponents and 
enemies of the meeting. In this community the Abolitionists have nothing 
to fear from violence, although violence may be by them desired and in- 
vited. They have much to fear from the condemnation of public opinion, 
the manly and indignant rebuke and reprehension of every patriotic 
citizen. 

Upon this subject we shall have more to liay anon ; in the mean time 
we commend the proceedings of il\is meeting to the attention of the friends 
of the Union, in every quarter of our land, as the real feeling, honestly 
and frankly^ expressed, of the great body of the people of Cincinnati. 
There was no political gathering — no distinction of party — -no exc)«]sive 
sect, but an unbiassed, free, and unprejudiced declaration of sentiment in 
terms that cannot be mistaken oi misinterpreted. Let the declaration 
have its weight. — Cincinnati Jiepublican, 
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FOR THE MONTHLY CONCERT. 

The following interesting and touching appeal, containeitl in a letter from 
Thomas Buchanan, Esq., who at the period of Us date \^as the Governor 
of the Bassa Cove Colony, in Liberia, Western Africa, to the Monthly- 
Concert of Prayer of the Reformed Dutch Church, of Philadelphia. 
The latter is dated July 10th, 183.5. It looses nothing, however, of its 
interest, or of its application to the spiritual condition of Africa, by the 
lapse of the intervening time : while it is particularly pertinent, at, 
the present moment, as an illustration of the spirit and character of this 
excellent Crovernor, who, after a visit to this couatry, has just embarked 
in. the Ship Saluda, on his return to Africa, where he is commissioned to 
act as Governor General of the Colonies. 

" My dear brethren and sisters, — though separated from you by the 
wide ocean, I am often with you in spirit,, The bond which unites me 
to you, and which gives me the privilege of addressing you by the endear- 
ing title of fraternal regard, is stronger than time or distance." Situated as 
I am, far from the endearments of home, &,nd the soothing influence of 
Christiaii intercourse, my mind loves to revert to the interesting scenes 
and loved companionship of other days. Among them all, there is none 
around which memory more fondly lingers- than that where we have so 
often united in *' labors of love,'* and mingled our prayers around the altar 
of our Father and our God. Placed in the midst of heathenism, 
and retaining the most vivid impressions of that solemn, and to me event- 
ful evening wlien I bade you farewell in the missionary prayer meeting, 
my thoughts are most frequently with you in that interesting capacity ; 
and it is when thus assembled, that I wish now to address you> and to ask, 
as you bow before the mercy seat, that you will remember, with your 
unworthy brother, the poor perishing savages by whom he is surrounded. 
Here is a continent shrouded in the gloom of midnight ; — a hundred 
MILLIONS of immortal souls, degraded and deformed by aU that is disgust- 
ing and hateful in sin — the slaves and victims of cruel superstition and 
debasing idolatry. Over this vast field of moral desolation the churches 
have slept strangely—shamefully. I do not mean in the spirit of invidi- 
ous censure to bring sweeping charges, or to detract from the glorious 
achievements of the missionary enterprise — but in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, I must lift up my voice in behalf of robbed aud bleeding 
Africa, and again say shame on the cruel neglect with which she has beeii 
passed by, while India, China, and the Isles of the ocean, and the most 
distant corners of the earth have been sought out and blessed with the 
light of salvation. And yet what claims of fearful jnagniiude, above all 
other lands, does this present for Christian sympathy and aid. For 
three hundred years a miserable prey to the depredations of the civilized 
world — wronged, insulted, trampled mnder foot, and fifty millions of her 
helpless children torn from her bleijding, distracted bosom, and dragged 
in manacles to hopeless bondage. Has she not a right to back her plea 
for mercy by a demand for Justice 9v But a better day is daw^it>g upon 
this outraged and benighted continent* Her blood-stifled groans have 
gone up into the ears of the God of Sabaoth, and in, the mysterious 
ordering of his providence, he is converting the engine of her si^fieringg 
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to the means of her regeneration.. Through the agency of Colonization, 
this blessed result is now operating. The ; children of oppression are 
being restored to the land of their fathers, and bringing with them the 
knowledge of the true God, and the institutions of civilization. At 
several points along this savage coast, Christian communities are spring- 
ing up, and spreading around them their healing influences. And now, 
too, the Church, aroused by the mighty efforts of Colonization, is turn- 
ing her attention hither wards — already many noble spirits of the mission- 
ary corps have devoted themselves on the allar of Africa's salvation— and 
many, many more, I trust, will follow them, even unto death.— Bat how 
little has yet been done ! how much remains to be accomplish(?d ! The 
few feeble lights which now glimmer athwart the deep and wide.spread 
darkness, must be multiplied a thousand fold, ere " Ethiopia," in all her 
borders, " shall stretch out her hand unto God." 

" My dear brethren, let me freely appeal to you. You have been for 
yeais praying for the spread of the Gospel among the various portions of 
heathenism. Has Africa had a share in your Christian sympathy and 
your fervent petitions ? You have a deep and peculiar interesit in her 
welfare. As Christians—as American Christians, Africa calls upon you 
\vith a mighty voice, She points tp the hgrror§ pf the accursed shve^ 
Bhip—to the wrongs of her two millions of captive children in dimrkan 
chains, and she asks how long? ok, how long ? And I will add another 
claJm upon your prayerful interest in behalf of my poor savage dyino- 
neighbors. You have a brother here— one whose name is recorded with 
yours— whose hopes and whose home are with you, who loves you and 
prays for you. He beseeches in alJ earnestness, that your supplications 
may ascend for the salvation of this wretched people, for whose welfare 
he has come out from the pleasant scenes of his native land, and the 
sweet society of Christian friends. And now farewell—may God in his 
infinite mercy guard you and guide and preserve you long on the earth, 
to advance his cause. May yours be the blessed experience that " he 
who waters shall himself be watered." Again farewell— and should we 
never meet till 

« Above ne'er to part, but forever to tlwell 
With the Mastei in glory— till then, oh farewell." 

Yout brother in Christ, 

Thomas Buchanan. 



[From tiie Christian SJatesman,] 

^ . - , Cincinnati, Match 12, 1839. 

I arrived (says Mr. Gurley) at this great and prosperous city of the 
West, on the 21st of last month, and on the evening of the 22d addressed 
a respectable^assembly of citizens, on the subject of African Colonization, 
in the Hallof the Cincinnati College. A second and much larger meet- 
ing was held in the same place on the evening of the 28th, over which 
the Hon. Judge Burnet presided; and after several addresses, resolutions 
were adopted exptessive of confidence in the scheme of African Coloni- 
zation, and of a purpose to organize a Society, and raise $2000 a year, 
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for two years, in aid of the American Colonization Society. The venera- 
ble President of this meeting, who has just concluded his payment of 
$100 a year for ten years, announced his purpose of continuing a payment 
of $100 annually for two years longer, and many other gentlemen sub" 
scribed with liberality. A challenge?, however, beings tendered to me by 
the Secretary of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery Socieily, to meet the Rev. 
Mr. Blanchard in debate on the question, " whether the Colonization 
Society was worthy of the confidence and support of -the American pub- 
lic ?" I felt it my duty to accept it, and not permit tije injustice of the 
attack to drive me from its defence. Reluctant at all times to engage in 
public conflict, even against the foes of one of the most unexceptionable 
and philanthropic plans in the world, 1 determined if possible to show to 
the intelligent citizens of Cincinnati, that, assailed as it might be, the Co- 
lonization Society stood before them rnd the country, with soundness at 
its heart, and unsurpassed benevolence. The debate continued thr«^ 
hours a day, for four days, and terminated on last Thursday afternoon. 
For three days the Third Presbyterian Church was; thronged With 
an audience, comprising a large portion of the intellig^^nf;e^ wealth, and 
character of the city.. Abolitionists, it is said; from the tieighboring 
country, were present. The friends of Colonization filled to overfloWr 
ing the ample hall Bf CinciEwati College on Fridayrevening, Avhen J^udge 
Burnet presided, and William Greene was chosen Secretary. The con-, 
stitution of the Hamilton County Colonization Society \vas adopted, the 
officers elected, many names of members received, and eommittees 
appointed to solicit pecuniary contributions in the different wards of the 
city. A noble spirit of zeal was manifested, and I cannot doubt that the 
Society just organized will prove among the most effieient and generous 
in the Union. 



fl^om the Maryland Colbnlzation H6l-ald.J 
SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE BOAItl) OF HANAGEIIS OS* THB/ MAnTtASB STATB COIOWIZATIOST SOGIETT. 

We insert the first part of the Re{>ort, under the several heads, as 
follow-'^ ;-r- . ' : 

Expeditions Sent.— Since the last annual report the Board of Man^ 
ageis have despatched two expeditions to Maryland in Liberia. Th<3 
Columbia sailed from Baltimore with thirty-six emigrants on the 17th of 
May last, and the Oberon sailed with fifty-three on the 2?d November 
following. Both expeditions were well provided with every thing neces- 
sary to the comfort of the emigrants on their voyage; and the Fall expe- 
dition took out the usual supplies of goods to furnish means for making 
preparations for tlie reception of fresh emigrants. The emigrants \YeJ^e 
well provided with tools and implements of labour sujted to their age, 
sex, and previous occupations ; and they were all told before sailing, that 
idleness and worthlessness found no exemption f?om their usual fate in 
Africa ; and that there, as in America, wealth and prosperity cotild only be 
obtained by industry and good conduct. 

Manumissions. — Among the emigrants by the Obeyon, were ^o^e v^- 

'40* 
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iuable servants mannmiiled by Thomas OUver, Esq. Mv. Oliver offered 
freedom to all his servants, on condition that they would emigrate, and 
offered to purchase the wives and children of such as had married slaves, 
to prevent families from being divided. The greater part of Mr. Oliver's 
servants preferied remaining in Maryland, however, to wait the report of 
those who sailed in the Oberon. The Board have great pleasure in 
noticing, on this occasion, the noble generosity of Mr. Oliver. 

Physicians to the Colony.— Doct. Robert McDowell and Dbct. Sam- 
uel F. McGili sailed in the Fall expedition. Doct. McDowell is a physi- 
cian who has had much experience already in the diseases of the African 
coast, and goes to the colony as colonial physician for one year. Doct. 
Samuel F. McGill is a young c^>lored man who has received an excellent 
medical education at a college to the north, which gave him a diploma in 
October last. He is the eldest son of the present vice-agent of the colo- 
ny, and has, with the exception of the last three years, resided from infancy 
in Africa. He considers Africa, therefore, as his home ; and the Board, 
believing that ^ith Doct; McDowell's aid he will have obtained sufficient 
practical knowledge in the coming year, propose, when the term of Doct. 
McDowell's appointment expires, to appoint him colonial physician in 
his place. Doct. McGill took with him an excellent medical library, and 
has been instructed to select one or more young men of suitable capacity, 
and commence their instruction in medicine, with a view, at a proper 
time, to being sent to this country to attend the necessary lectures, as 
Doct. McGill has himself just done. The Board trust that they have 
secured in this way the immediate and futuire and permanent supply of 
efiicient medical skill in the colony. 

Prospects. — The situation of affairs at the colony at tlie latest dates 
was, generally speaking, very satisfactory. The last season had been 
one of unusual scarcity on the coast, and the colonists had been induced 
thereby to turn their attention to agriculture more steadily ;than they had 
yet done. Present inconvenience may in this way result in ultimate good. 
The policy of the Board with respect to trade had not been changed, and 
still remained in the hands of the agent ; but the colonists, without a coin 
as a medium of exchange, had been obliged to become traders, in some 
fashion, in their intercourse with the natives for provisions. The recent 
scarcity had thoroughly admonished the colonists to raise their own pro- 
visions, and the lesson they have received in this respect, will not, it is 
hoped, be soon forgotten. 

Papfr Gotrency.— In the last annual report it was stated, that with a 
view of obviating the necessity of trade and barter among the colonists, 
and between them and the natives, the Board had sent out a paper cur- 
rency, so designed and engraved as to be intelligible as representatives of 
value to the illiterate natives, as well aa the colonists. The accounts 
received from Governor Russwurm, state that the plan has fully answered 
the purpose intended, and is popular witli none more than the natives 
themselves. While the system of barter was in vogue, a native scarcely 
ever sold an article to a colonist, and received merchandise in exchange, 
that he was not obliged to divide a portion of it among such friends as 
happened to be by when the bargain was struck ; now, when he is paid a 
piece of paper, this partnership of profits cannot take place, and the paper 
is turned into goods at the public store, when the holder can secure the 
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entire proceeds to his own use. This is perfectly understood by the 
natives, and hence th& popularity, with them, of the paper currency* 
Another good, effect of it is, that it enables the colonists to lay by what 
they can spare of their earnings, and there is a plan on foot, in cpnse?- 
quence, of a savings' institution. -Above all, the petty traffic which 
obliged the colonists to keep assortments to deal with the natives is well 
nigh broken up. . 

. Internal Communications.— ~The Maryland avenue has been grad- 
ually extended from Harper to the interior, in the direction of Denah, and 
ia graded and bridged, and passable for carriages for a distance of upwards 
of four raileg. from the Cape. The farms of the colonists are laid, out on 
either side of it. The land along the road improves in quality as the sejj- 
shore is left. Denah is a large native town on the Gavally river, abou\t 
twenty miieu from Harper, and within the territory of the society.- Its 
situation is very eligible, and when a free communication is opened 
between Denah and Harper, it will bo easy to extend it by water to the 
cataracts of Faye, at the foot of the mountain range, and in an elevated 
and salubrious region. The Cavally, from Denah to the cataracts, has 
an average depth of ten feet of water at all seasons, and the distance by 
the river is about forty miles. 

Relations WITH the Natives. — The relutioas of the colonists with 
the natives are generally satisfactory. Theft, the common vice of barbar 
rous tribes, is still a fruitful source of disputes; but the numerical 
strength of the colony, is now such as place it beyond all apprehension 
from native violence. ^ 

The efforts of the agent are unremitting, however, to preserve a con- 
stant and friendly intercourse with the surrounding tribes. The native 
magistrates and constables, noticed in a former report, still continue to 
perform their appropriate duties, and the efforts of the latter are generally 
effectual, when theft is committed, to detect the offender" 

Cotton and Tobacco. — Cotton is found to succeed,at the colony, though 
delay and difliculty have occurred in producing: it in quantity, for want 
of experience as to the proper time to plant it. Some jCuba tobacco seed 
was sent out two years ago, and tobacco raised from it was brought to 
Baltimore on the return of the Columbia. It was of an excellent quality, 
but milder than the, Cuba tobacco. The leaf was fine and silky, and 
segars made from it were prouoaiiced by judges to have the recommen- 
dations of mildness and flavour. 

Code of Laws. — It has been heretofore stated that a code of laws for 
the redress of injuries had been prepared by Hugh D. Evans, Esq., 
which, together with the consitilution and declaration of rights, and the 
ordinance for the temporary government of Maryland in Liberia, formed 
a system for the use of the colonists. Copies of these laws having been 
printed and sent to the colony, were, by the agent, distributed among 
the officers of the colony and the most intelligent citizens, and afterasufr 
ficient tiine had been allowed for their examination, they were formally 
proclaimed by the sheriff, with appropriate ceremonies, and at once took 
the place of the heterogeneous compound of law and customs, which had 
been previously in use. Experience has since shown their adaptation lo 
the wants of the colony. 

PoPULATiON.-rThe population of the colony is at this time about five 
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hundred, exclusive of the natives. There are two uniform volunteer 
companies : one of infantry, the other of artillery, which are represented 
to be well drilled, and to take great interest in their duties. Those who 
are liable to military duty, but do not belong to the volunteers, are formed 
into a company of un-uniformed militia. 

Missions. — ^Sincc the last annual report, the Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions have increased their establishment at Cape Palmas, until it is now 
the largest white missionary body in Africa. It consists of this Kev. 
Doct. Savage and lady, Rev. Mr. Payne and lady. Rev. Launcelot Minor, 

Mr. and Mrs. Parker, Mr. Byron, Miss — — , and Mr. . in all ten 

white persons. The mission of the A. B. C. F. M. consistingof the Rev. 
J. L, Wilson and lady, with a coloured printer and assistant teachers, is 
still maintained. Mr. Burns and lady (coloured) are the missionaries of 
the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch. The attention, of the latter is devoted 
to the colonists : the care of the two former establishments is limited, 
almost exclusively, to the heathen. Fair Hope and Mount Vaugh an, 
their respective places of residence, have already the appeariarice of hand- 
some and permanent sistllements ; while Mount Emory, the seat of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, may be expected^oon to take rank with the 
other establishments. _ ^ 

Health or the Colony.— -The health of the colony has long «eased 
to be a subject of anxiety to the Board, they being satisfied that all that 
is wanting to make it as healthy to the coloured people as any other spdt 
to which they could emigrate, is care during the first few months of their 
residence. The health of the white missionaries is of itself a proof that 
nothing need be apprehended by emigrants on the score of climate. 



African C61ofti2alion, ha& been callieid a Southern pro-slavery scheme ; 
and efforts have been made to excite prejudice against it, by holding it up 
in this false light. - 

The opinions of able and pious northern men are therefore important. 
The following sentiments of Dr. Woods, of Andover, are worthy of 
attention; not onfy on account of the author*s roptitation and locality, 
but for the intrinsic good sense which distinguish theixi : ' 

Prom the Watch Tower of March 1st, 1839. 

Messrs. Editors :—At an Anti-Slavery Convention, held a few weeks 
since at Araesbury Mills, the Rev. Mr. Torrey, of Salem, was under- 
stood by many persons, among which were some professed abolitionists, 
to say in his lecture in substance as follows : that " Rev. Mr. Gurley, 
during his recent tour at the North, had advanced views so disgusting 
and revolting upon the subject of Colonization, that such men as Dr. 
V/ooda of Andover, and the Rev, Leonard Bacon of New Havens 
who had formerly been the firm friends- of the cause, had renounced it." 
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To obviate such aa erroneous impression in regard to one of these dis- 
tinguished individuals, and to do him jtistice,, 1 will extract a portion of a 
letter from him, as follows,: ^ , r 

*' I have felt an invariable attachment to the Colonizatipn enterprise 
from the beginning. But since the visit of Mr. Cresson and Mr. Giirley, 
and since I attended to the enlarged and candid and rational views which 
they exhibited of the subject, and the mild and persuasive and yet pow- 
erful remarks which Mr. Gurley made in our Chapel, in answer to inqui- 
ries there proposed to him, my former attachment to the Coloniisation 
enterprise has been increased ; and I am now more fully persuaded thasn 
ever, that we ean in this way do more, than in any other way^, to pay a 
part of the immense debt to injured Africa ; and that for the present^: this 
enterprise, if vigorously pursued, tends more than any thing else to 
diminish the evils of slavery, and. to promote the benefit of the colored 
people in our own country. There is; no necessity that Colonization 
should preclude any other sober, judicious measure, which may be pro- 
posed for removing the degradation and suflerings of the slaves, and 
securing to them all the rights and privileges of rational,^ immortal beings. 

*' If any one will show us some other way in which we can do good 
to our fellow-creatures of the African race, besides Colonization, why- 
should we not fall in with that also ? It is according to the analogy of 
Divine Providence, that so great a work as to deliver our country from 
the evils of slavery, and to confer on the colored race the blessings of 
liberty and knowledge, and especially the blessings of religion, should be 
accomplished by one single mode of benevolent action ? If a kind Provi- 
dence, whose indications we ought most devoutly to watch, shall clearly 
open any other way, in which we can, with a reasonable prospect of 
success, make efforts to promote the temporal or external ;good of the 
slaves, I will venture to predict that Gospel ministers, and other good 
men in New England and beyond New England, will unitedly engage in 
the work. But why should any one oppose the Colonization enterprise ? 
In present circumstances I regard it as the most promising and unexcep- 
tionable liiode of benefitting the colored people, and; as deserving the 
cordial support of the whole community, as all we can do in this way is 
clear gain. Mr. Cresson's and Mr. Gurley's lectures here had, so far as 
I have been informed, a decidedly favourable influence upon the cause 
they advocated. 1 am siire this was the case among, the members of the 
Seminary, and among those in the vi),lage, with whom I have had oppor- 
tunity to converse. 

" Indeed I can hardly conceive that it should be otherwise, considering 
how rationsiUy and candidly and uhexceptionably the gentlemen above 
mentioned treated the subject. Had I wealth to bestow upon benevolent 
objects, there are very few which I should think more worthy of my 
patronage than Colonization. This is the opinion I hava uniformly 
entertained and expressed. I have never knowingly altered a word indi- 
cating an opinion difierent from this. I ami sorry- any mistake has been 
made respecting my views, and shall be very much obliged if you will 
take pains, in any way you think proper, to correct the mistake. I would 
not impose my opinion on any one ; but I would not have it misrepre- 
sented." 

The views of the other gentleman I hope will soon be known. 

JUSTITIA. 
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COLONIZATION IN HARTFORI). 

We copy from the Hartford Congregationalist, a notice of the disin- 
terested labours of Elliott Cresson, Esq., the indefatigable friend of Col- 
onization. Many of the New England papers, secular and reli<Tious, 
speak favourably of his intelligent expositions of this interesting ;jubject. 
It would seem that Mr. Cresson has been treated with much courtesy, 
during his philanthropic tour, and that he has discovered that extreme 
abolition views are much less prevalent in the New England Stales than 
has been generally apprehended. 

N(pxt week we shall copy a letter from this gentleman, which is 
designed to show what Colonization has accomplished. If our readers 
wish to do immediate and certain good to our coloured population, we 
know of no institution, through »vhich their benevolent efforts may be 
cxer'ed so efficaciously, as the Colonization Society. In this connexion 
we :nay mention, that instead of their weekly newspaper, the Pennsyl- 
vania Colonization Society have issued the ilrsl number of a monthly 
magazine, entitled '* The Colonization Heruld and General JRegisfer,^^ 
at two dollars a year. Each number will contain 48 pages, and will be 
printed in a handsome style. — Presbyterian, 

[From the Congregationalist.] 
MR. CRESSON'S LECTURES. 

On Sabbath evening, February 10th, Mr. Cresson addressed the con- 
gregation at the Episcopal Church in this city, and, also, at a later hoar, 
that at the North Baptist Church, confining himself principally to the con- 
sideration of those missions in Liberia which are sustained respectively 
by these denominations. We had noithc privilege of being present, ex- 
cept a few minutes at the close of the second exercise. 

On the Tuesday evening following, Mr. Cresson gave a Lecture to the 
citizens generally at ihe Centre church ; and continued it on Wednesday 
evening. In these Lectures the speaker displayed a profound and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the whole subject of African Colonization, which 
he presented to the view of the audience, as lie proceeded, in various and 
interesting lights, as it stands related to the best interests of this country, 
of Africa, and of the world. We can only glance at some of the facts 
and statements communicated, without reference to their order or con- 
nexion. 

Mr. Cresson gave an appaling account of the Slave Trade with which 
Africa has been so long and so dreadfully afflicted, and showed how little 
effect, comparatively, the mere denunciatory enactments of National Le- 
gislatures, unaccompanied by other and more positive means of prevention, 
have had, or can ever be likely to have, in extinguishing this abominable 
trafic. It was truly humiliating to learn to how great an extent American 
ehterprize is still clandestinely employed in this guilty commerce. Mr. 
Cresson stated, however, that it is not by the supply of any slave market 
in this country that this trade is enabled to subsist; and, therefore, that 
the abolition of slavery in the States would not materially, if at all, im- 
pair the demand which continues to stimulate the cupidity of the slave 
trader, both black and white ; and ovei: which we can assert no species of 
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restraint* uiiless it be through the instrumentality of our Colonies on the 
coast of x\frica. These colonies have already excluded the Slave Trade 
from two hundred miles of that coast, although there are some interven- 
ing portions of this territory which are not yet included in their pur- 
chased possessions. Cape Messurado, where -Monrovia now «lauds, be- 
fore its occupation by the Colonization Society, was one of the greatest 
slave marts on this part of the coast. If the Colonists had but the assist- 
ance of a small armed vessel they might immediately impose such a check 
upon the traffic in their whole vicinity as must effectually discourage and 
destroy it. At present, without such assistance, they cannot be expected 
to do more than to secure their own territory. The Colonization Society 
has demonstrated the practicability of putting an end, at no distant day, to 
all the crimes and miseries of the African Slave Trade. 

On the continent of Africa are one hundred and fifty millions of barba- 
rians, capable of being elevated and saved by the influence of civilization, 
under the auspices of Christianity. Many of their tribes have already 
been accustomed to associate the means of knowledge with the ministers 
of religion, from what they have seen or heard of missionaries of other 
times and countries. Their eagerness now to receive the '* Good-man," 
is not to be attributed to any proper estimate of the spiritual nature of tho 
Christian religion, but rather to their desire or curiosity in reference to 
instruction in the knowledge of books and of the arts. Yet this is itself 
a remarkable circumstance, and affords a most inviting opportunity for the 
combined action of all the intellectual, moral, and religious influences 
comprised in an enlarged scheme of Christian civilization, like that of the 
Colonization Society. 

Mr. Cresson spoke in a forcible and convincing manner of the power- 
ful influence to be exerted by the Colonies at some future period, upon 
the character and condition of the coloured population of this country. 
When the light of freedom and religion shall be reflected to these shores, 
as at length it will be, from the free. United ^States of Africa ; when a 
flourishing and lucrative commerce shall open the channel of a frequent 
and mutually advantageous intercourse between those states and these, it 
is impossible to suppose that our coloured population will be left to con- 
tinue long in their present state of degradation. 7'he mutual antipathies 
and prejudices between the races, which are founded in the difference of 
condition or cast, rather than of colour, will, in every good sense, be ^3one 
away, when the Africans in any part. of the world shall be raised to an 
equality wuh ourselves on the scale of moral, intellectual, and political 
elevation. Most important results may also be foreseen, depending on 
the. prosperity of the colonies at Liberia, in the ultimate emigration of a 
large proportion of the coloured people of this country to their native 
land. * 

Mr. Cresson stated a great variety of interesting particulars, respecting 
the present condition of the Colonies, scarcely any of which we have 
time to give in detail. In a population of five thousand, the present cen- 
sus of Liberia, there are eighteen churches of different denqmiiiations!, 
and forty ministers of the gospel, mostly coloured persons, Monirovia, 
with a population of twelve hundred, has five churches, two. printing 
presses, two periodical publicatiofis, and numerous trading vessels. At 
Nesy Georgia two hundred and sixty native Africans reside, who have 
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been redeemed from slavery, hisive married colonists, and are rearing their 
families in all the principles and habits of a Christian community. Here 
are two churches. From Bassa Cove, now the site of a flourishing set- 
tlement, a large shipment of slaves was made in 1834. About that time 
Dr. Hawes, of Virginia, by his will liberated his slaves, one hundred and 
ten in number, on condition of their being placed in the Colonies at Libe- 
ria. Th?s was effected through the instrumentality of Mr. Cresson, who 
obtained the means to purchase seven hundred acres of land at Bassa Gove, 
for as many dollar^, and to transport these persons and sixteen others 
thither, where they were landed in January, 1835, Here are now eight 
hundred inhabitants and four churches. 

But we cannot dwell, as we should be pleased to do, on these and simi- 
lar facts, which might be drawn out to a much greater extent. These 
results of sixteen years of incipient exertion in Liberia, achieved, by the 
blessing of heaven, under circumstances of great discouragement, are 
more than sufficient to repay every dollar of expenditure, every hour of 
toil and anxiety, and every precious life, which they have cost. The 
beautiful encomiums which Mr. Cresson passed upon the early founders 
and upon the most distinguished labourers in this enterprise, must have 
found a response in every heart in the assembly. A moniiraent is rising 
on the shores of Africa, to perpetuate the praise of their generous 
philanthropy, long after the memorials^^ of regal and military glory shall 
havo perished. 



[Frora the Hartford Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 

A meeting of the Ladies' Society for the Promotion of Education in 
Africa, was held at the Hall, 31 Tremont-street, on Saturday evening, at 
which Bishop Griswold presided. 

The meeting was addressed very ably and appropriately by Mr. Cres- 
son, who took occasion to point out some of the advantages which would 
follow the establishment of schools in Africa, and he dwelt partieularly 
on the evidence which led him to believe that efforts in this course would 
be successful. The natives had already discovered the advantagesjand the 
new powers which civilization afforded, and they were desirous of acquir- 
ing information, obtaining books, and securing to themselves the im- 
provcmciils, which the civilized colonies on the western coast already 
enjoyed. Africa was at present literally "stretching forth her hands to 
God," and the times were propitious for the civilized world to make 
renewed efforts to dispel the darkness which had long dwelt over that 
unfortunate country, and by introducing the light of civilization and pre- 
senting the cheering hopes of Christianity, something would be done to 
mitigate the wrongs which she had suffered for centuries. Nations call- 
ing themselves civilized had torn from her fifty millions of her children, 
and hitherto the slave traders had made Africa a scene of constant war and 
violence. I'he establishment of the colony at Liberia was already exert- 
ing a powerful influence on all the neighbouring tribes, who were begin- 
ning to see how destructive to their interests was the slave trade, and were 
now making efforts to abandon it. 

Mr. C. mentioned a number of facts showing how desirous many of the 
fricans were to learn to read, and to, acquire a knowledge of the books of 
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the while man. He mentioned one instance of the son of a king, who 
had made two voyages to this country, working his passage for the sole 
purpose of obtaining an education, and was still pursuing that object in 
London at the present time, overcoming every obstacle, and making' great 
progress in his studies. 

We think no one could have attended this meeting without being satis- 
fied that this society has a truly philanthropic object in view, aiid one, 
too^ worthy the aid and support of every friend of the human race. It is 
an object on which both the friends and enemies of Colonization can 
unite — and we trust that all the friends of Africa and of the African race, 
will give it their aid and support, and will unite their efforts in affording 
to their fellow-beings in Africa now involved in pagan darkness, and rent 
and torn by civil contentions, the benefits and hopes of civilization and 
Christianity, 



[From the Vermont Mercury.] 

ULTRAISM, NO. 4. 

The mariner with the advocates of immediate abolition is to insist much 
upon the " crying sin of holding human beings in bondage." Without 
any regard to the circumstances, by which the relation of master and 
slave have been formed and are now perpetuated, they fix their eyes and, 
as far as they can, the eyes of ihe community upon a " general principle'* 
that " all men are bora free and equal," and then ask us, New England- 
ers, how we should like to be transported to the coast of Guinea or Caffre- 
land and compelled to work for a black master. Well, we should'nt 
like it at all. Nor would the abolitionist like to cut turf in the bogs of 
Kilkenny for saxpence a day and pay one third of it to the tithe proctor. 
And as far as present human agency is concerned, there is equal or greater 
reason to impute blame for tlie poverty and misery of the Irish peasantry, 
than for the slavery of the negro in the United States. Both have been 
brought about by causes over which the present generation of mm have 
no control. And it is as puerile to talk about remedying the evil of slavery 
by immediate emancipation as it would be to talk about renovating Ireland 
^ an equal division of her green fields. Miss Martineau is the advocate 
for one measure and Mrs. Fanny Wright Darausniont for the oiher^ I 
believe most good men look forward with hope and faith to the time when 
the slave and the peasant, and all who suffer by reason or poverty or igno- 
rance or crime, will be released from their sufferings : to the time, when 
temporal comfort and intellectual culture, and, above all, a knowledge and 
reception in the heart of the truths of religion, shall make of mankind 
one great happy family. But the expectation of bringing this about bV 
turning two millions of ignorant negroes out of doors, at once, is most 
pitiable. It is miserable quackery to say the best of it. We laugh 
about the dupes, v/ho when thoy have vitiated and distorted their 
constitutions, and brought on a complicated train of ailments, by intem- 
perance, in eating and drinking and the indulgence of unhallowed passions 
and unlawful desires, expect to have all set right by a dose of aloes and 
Vol. I. 21 
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soap under the mme of Brandreth's pills. But this is sound practice 
compared with the nostrum of the abolitionists. The pills sometimes do 
no hurt. The immediate abolition of slavery would at bett be a daiager- 
ous experiment. 

But the honest and conscientious listeners to the lectures, which are 
industriously and unsparingly given, are told that it is well becoming the 
friends of freedom and humanity to form into societies and adopt creeds 
and articles of compact and agreement, for the suppression of slavery, — 
and many kind hearted ones are induced to lend their names to such asso- 
ciations. They are told that it is hoped that the di{Fusion of light and 
knowledge will at length induce the southern people to emancipate their 
slaves — that they will be persuaded to set them at liberty." At the same 
time an organized system of means is in operation, if not to induce slaves 
to run away, certainly to harbor and convoy them in their flight to the 
British Provinces, where they are made available as an arm of military 
defence. There is a regiment of blacks in the service of the British go- 
vernment in Upper Canada. At the same time, too, means, both political 
and moral are employed, in a manner more energetic than simple persua- 
sion, to effect the abolition of slavery against the wiil, and in a manner 
totally regardless of the constitutional rights of the people of the South. 
Ought we not to cherish as much regard to our fellow-citizens of the mid- 
dle and southern states as to the black population ? Slavery, it should be 
remembered, was not introduced by the people now inhabiting those states 
—and another thing should be remembered ; that the southern section of 
the Union will not continue in the confederacy, if the ultra measures for 
immediate abolition, which are strenuously advocated by some of the 
leaders of the sect of abolitionists, are adopted. Our clergymen, too, 
cannot do a greater injury to the sacred cause, in which they are engaged, 
than attempting to proselyte their southern brethren, as would seem to be 
the attempt of a convention of very respectable clerical and lay gentlemen 
recently assembled in the southern part of this county, who displayed 
more zeai than knowledge. 

There have noi been wanting those, whose abhorrence of slave-hold- 
ing has led them to contemplate, with complacency, a division of the 
Union, in such an event, they regard the condition of the North as alto- 
gether safe, while they consider the South would be' overrun* by the 
blacks, and its white population destined to butchery, subjugation, or flight. 
We take a further view of the subject, and, if these numbers are continued, 
will recur to it on a future occasion. R. 



COLONIZATION IN ALABAMA. 

[From the Nashville Commercial Chronicle, December 14, 1838.] 

AUXIlIAnT SOCIETY IN BAtDWIIT COTJNTT, ALABAMA. 

At a meeting of a portion of the citizens of Baldwin county, favorable 
to the scheme of removing the free people of colour from the State, and 
United States, with their own consent, and of colonizing them on the 
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Western coast of Africa, held at Stockton, on the 3d day of December, 
1838, Cyrus Sibley was appointed Chairman, and Joseph Hall, Secre- 
tary. 

A committee, which had been appointed at a meeting held in the early 
part of the day, reported the following synopsis of the reasons of the 
people for moving in the matter, together with the annexed resolutions 
and constitution for their government fis a Colonisation Society, which 
were adopted, to wit : 

We do not deem it necessary to enter into an elaborate argument to 
prove the expediency of a measure which, from its important bearing on 
our present and future prosperity, should be a matter of anxious consid- 
eration with all. But we consider, at least, a brief exposition of our 
views due to ourselves, as well as to our fellow-citizens who differ with 
us in opinion. 

We hold it to be the duty of good citizens to duly weigh principles ^ 
before they act upon them : but when once convinced that they are just 
and proper, and that it is expedient and for the good of the community 
that they should be carried out, then we hold that no lethargy, indisposi- 
tion or opposition should prevent every well-wisher of hia country from 
using all honest means in his power to render such principles efifective. 
And after a due examination of the plan of colonizing the free blacks out 
of the country, with their own consent, we believe it safe, philanthropic, 
and of vital irapOEtance to its tranquillity ; because it requires, to the fullest 
extent, the inviolability of private rights and private property; because it 
proposes to remove from among us a degraded, useless, and vicious race, 
who are but nominally free, to a place where they can be free and happy ; 
because the plan has been advocated and supported by such men as Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Crawford, Marshall, Bushrod, Washington, and 
many other great and good men, whose wisdom and patriotism eanhot 
now be questioned ; and because we consider the measure, of all others, 
best calculated to preserve good order and proper discipline among our 
slaves. For, notwithstanding the laws of most of the individual States, 
prohibiting their immigration within their limits to reside, it is notorious 
that they pass from State to State, and from one part of a State to anothei 
part, without exciting the particular attention of any one, and, of conse- 
quence, are peculiarly accessible to designing fanatics, who may, througii 
their instrumentality, disseminate their disorganizing doctrines, involving, 
in their spread, insurrection, massacre, and servile war. Therefore, we 
deem the plan of removing them from the United States the most effect- 
ual method of counteracting the ultimate designs of the Abolitionists. It 
is notorious that they (the Abolitionists) are the most violent opponents 
which the scheme of Colonization has to encounter. Their penetration 
has discovered its tendency ; and they denounce it as a scheme originat- 
ing among slave-holders, for the perpetuation of slavery, and for the re- 
moval of the very elements on which they (the Abolitionists) reply to 
produce an explosion which shall ultimately compel the Southern States 
to resort to indiscriminate emancipation in self-defence. We cannot, 
therefore, but look upon the rapid increase of tlie free blacks as danger- 
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ous, and affording probable grounds for the partial realization of these 
expectations, unless the process of removal be soon commenced and 
steadily prosecuted. Commenced now, and the expense of removing a 
aufficient number to prevent their farther increase, will not be too great to 
permit a hope of its being accomplished : delayed for another generation, 
and the resources of the State would be inadequate to the undertaking. 

In 1790, the free black population of the United States was only 
59,140; in 1830, it had swelled to 3*^1,150! showing a doubling of the 
class, from the natural increase and from emancipation, about every fifteen 
years. 

In the present slave-holding States, the same population was, in 1790, 
but 28,197; and in 1830, the number had increased to 167,718---being 
doubled in those States, from the natural increase and from emancipation, 
about every sixteen years. 

In 1820 Alabama contained only 571 free blacks ; in 1830 she had 
1,510; and in thirty years from the present time, at the same ratio of in- 
crease, she will contain upwards of 50,000. Mobile, alone, has now 567 
— being about as many as the whole State had in 1820. In our own 
county, with an entire population of less than 3,000, (according to the 
recent census,) there are 69 free blacks. 

The States of Virginia, Maryland, Louisiana and Mississippi, are now 
prosecuting the object with an earnestness proportioned to the necessity 
of removing so greai an incubus. Nor can the same policy in this State, 
in relation to the same object, be otherwise than beneficial, which 
is necessary in those. Virginia, with a free black population of 50,000, 
availing herself of the agency of the American Colonization Society at 
Washington, has sent to Liberia about two thousand. Maryland, with a 
still larger free black population, has establislied a colony of her own, 
and, under a legislative appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars, 
despatches two or three expeditions annually to Maryland in Africa. 

Louisiana and Mississippi have also colonies of their own, on the 
vvestsra coast of Africa, for which emigrants leave New Orleans twice a 
year, in a regular packet, owned by the two societies. 

In view of these premises, we cannot see the wisdom of postponing 
action until the approaching tornado overwhelm us with its devastations. 
Liberia possesses every requisition of soil and climate to afford the colo- 
nies subsistence and independence. Already have several miniature 
republics sprung up there, in which are cherished the principles of our 
own institutions ; and so far as the race is susceptible of improvement, 
the field is a favorable one of their success. Nor should it be forgotten 
that it is the natural liome of the negro race, and at a safe distance, whence 
they can never return to the injury of our slave population ; and, if stern 
necessity should ever demand their banishment from the United States, 
humanity could not plead that there was no place prepared for their 
reception. 

As regards the charge made against this scheme, that it holds out 
inducements to emancipation*, ii should be recollected that our laws con- 
template and permit it, on condition that the emancipated leave the State. 
The operation of the principles of this Society cannot change or influence 
the bearing of these laws. This scheme has nothing to do with emanci- 
pation — it embraces within the sphere of its functions only the free. Our 
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State laws declare, in bold relief, the evils of a resident free black popu- 
lation among us, and sanction (by their provisions for conditional eman- 
cipation) all that can result from the action of colonization on the slave 
population within its limits. We consider self-interest alone a sufllcient 
guaranty, at all times, that the exercise of this privilege extended by the 
laws will not be of frequent occurrence ; and it is an axiom in political, 
economy which does not require illustration, that so long as the use of 
an article of property is productive, no further incentive is required to , 
insure its retention by its owner. 

vlther collateral benefits might be adverted to, which will follow as 
consequences of the main object.. The creation of a rich and varied com- 
merce, in tlie rare tropical productions of Africa, will eventually repay, 
an hundred fold, the expenses i-.curred in the early stages of the inter- 
prise. Nor are the improvement of the condition of the free negroes 
themselves, the possible civilization of Africa, and the ultimate suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, considerations lightly to be overlooked. In fine, 
we believe that philanthropy itself has not conceived a scheme of more 
extended usefulness, independently of its future influence on the political 
and economical relations of the United States. And while we view the 1 
bitter and persevering opposition of the abolitionists to the plan as strong 
evidence of its claims to the favorable consideration of all true friends of 
the Union, we do not impugn the motives of others in their opposition to 
it; but we do entreat them to examine the subject, calmly and dispas- 
sionately; and we cannot but believe that, by so doing, they will arrive 
at the same conclusion which we have—that their opposition can have no 
other tendency than to embolden, if not to aid, the abolitionists and ataal- 
gamationists in their unhallov/ed efforts against the rights guarantied to 
us by the Federal Constitution. 

In entertaining these opinions, we avow ourselves open to the convic- 
tion of error, and pledge ourselves to maturely weigh any and all argu- 
ments which may be brought against the scheuie ; and if satisfied that 
our view of its tendency is erroneous, we v/iil retrace^our steps and 
abandon our position. In proclaiming this determination^ we may say 
that we shall not yield to denunciation, vituperation, or abuse — believiag 
that a scheme of grave public injury may be sliown to be such by the use 
of sound and decorous argument. We desire no other, and can reply to 
no other ; but shall endeavour to sustain our position by its aid on our ; 
part, until candid investigation shall pronounce that position no longer 
tenable. 

Resolved, therefore, That we approve of the object proposed to be 
eflected by the American Colonization Society at Washington, in re- 
moving the free colored population from the United States, with their 
own consent, and will form ourselves into a Society auxiliary thereto. 

2. Resolved, That such of us as are disposed to become members of 
the Society, do forthwith enrol our names as such ; and that we will 
exert ourselves hereafter to procure as many additional members as 
possible. , 

[After an enrolment, under this resolution, of the names of almost 
every person present, it was] , 

3. Resolved, That the following Constitution be adopted for the 
government of the Society ; 

31* 
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Article I. This Society shall be styled the Baldwin County (Ala.) 
Colonization Society. 

Art. 2. The object of this Society shall be to aid the parent institution 
at Washington in the colonization of the free people of color of the United 
States on the coast of Africa, with their own consent, until an Alabama 
State Society be formed — when it reserves the privilege of acting as 
auxiliary to the latter. It also reserves the right, at all times, of appro- 
priating such funds as may be raised through its instrumentality, and 
remain unappropriated, to the removal of free blacks from this State, 
%vhenever any shall olfer for emigration. 

Art. 3. An annual subscription of ten dollars shall constitute an indi- 
vidual a member of this Society. 

Art, 4. The officers of this Society shall be a President, two Vice 
Presidents, five Managers, a Secretary and a Treasurer, to be elected 
annually, and to continue in office until successors be elected. 

Art. 5. The President, Vice Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer shall 
be eX'Ojl/ido members of the Board of Managers. 

Art. 6. The Board shall meet, to transact th\e business of the Society, 
at the Court House, on Tuesday of each term of the Circuit Court of 
each year, and at such other times as the President may deem it neces- 
sary to call Ihera together. 

Art. 7. The Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the Society, 
under the direction of the Board of Managers, as well as record the pro- 
ceedings of the Society. 

Art. 8. The Treasurer shall keep the accounts of the Society, as well 
as take charge of its funds, and hold them subject to the order of the 
Board of Managers. 

Art. 9. An annual meeting shall be held, hereafter, on Wednesday, 
during the Fall Term of the Circuit Court, at the Court House. 

Art. iO. The Constitution may be amended, at any annual meeting 
of the Society, by a vote of two-thirds of the members thereof. 

4. Resolved, That the people of the diiFerent counties throughout the 
State, who coincide \7ith us in opinion on this subject, are hereby 
requested to form societies, and contribute towards the consummation of 
an object so important to cur domestic peace and welfare. 

5. Resolved, That the Stale Society formed, several years ago, at 
Tuscaloosa, ought to be revived, or a new one organized, that the Soci- 
eties formed in the different counties rnay act as auxiliaries thereto. 

The following officers were then elected under the Constitution : 
PTesident--'OYViVS> Sibley. 

Vice Presidents-— Isi, Joseph Hall ; 2d, Wm. Kitchens. 
Managers — Aaron Barlow, William Hall, Joseph Booth, Gerald 
Byrne, John Gallagher. 
Secretary — Origen Sibley. 
Treasurer — W. C, Dennis. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary thereof, and published ; and that editors of 
newspapers generally favorable to the object of this Society be requested 
to copy the same, entire or in part. 

CYRUS SIBLEY, Chairman, 

Joseph Hall, Secrdartf, 
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[From the Christian Statesman.] 
COLONIZATION IN INDIANA. 

Pursuant to notice given through the public papers, a large and respec- 
table audience assembled on Friday evening, 22d ult., at the Presbyterian 
Church, Lafayette, Inda., to listen to an address from Porter Clay, Esq. 
on the subject of African Colonization. 

After a clear ana eloquent illustration of his subject, Mr. Clay proposed 
the formation in this county, of a society auxiliary to the grand and 
benevolent designs of the parent Institution at Washington, and sublfiitted 
for the consideration of the meeting, the following constitution, viz. 

CONSTITUTION. 

1st. This Society shall be called the Tippecanoe Colonization Society, 
auxiliary to the Indiana State Colonization Society. 

2d. The object to which it shall be exclusively devoted, shall be to 
aid the parent Institution at Washington, in the colonization of the free 
people of color of the United States on the coast of Africa, and to do this 
not only by the contribution of money, but by the exertion of its influence 
to promote the formation of other societies. 

3d. An annual subscription of one dollar, shall constitute an individual 
a member of this society ; and the payment of twenty-five dollars at any 
one time, a member for life. 

4th. The officers of this Society shall be a President, five Vice Presi- 
dents, Secretary, Treasurer, and nine Managers, who shall be elected 
annually by the Society. - 

5th. The President, Vice Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, shall 
be ex-officio members of the Board of Managers. 

6th. The Board of Managers shall meet to transact the business of the 
Society. 

7th. The Treasurer shall keep the accounts of the Society ,*as well as 
take charge of its funds, and hold them subject to an order of the Board 
of Managers. 

8th. The Secretary of the Society shall conduct the correspondence, 
under the direction of the Board of Managers, both with the parent Insti- 
tution and other societies. 

After the reading of the foregoing constitution, on motion of Mr. Clay, 
the Reverend S. J. Minor took the chair and called the meeting to order. 
The result of the proceedings was the organization of a society, of which 
the following were declared to be duly elected its officers for the ensuing 
year. 

President — S: J, Minor. 

Vice Presidents — I. Spencer, Baker Guest, Loyal Fairman, S. 
Henkle, Jno. Kennedy. 
Secretary — W. G. Webster. 
Treasurer — J. S. Hanna. 

Board of Managers— iohn Taylor, John D. Smith, Benj, Henkle^ 
S. C. Cox, Wm. M. Jenners, A. Ingram, Jesse Andrew, J. L. Pifer, 
H. T. Sample. , 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers on Tuesday evening, 26ib ult. 
it was / 
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Besohed, That the editors in Lafayette, be respectfully requested to 
publish the proceedings of the Society at its organization, with the consti- 
tution and names of members. 

S. J. MimUj President. 

Wm, G. Webster, Secretary. 



[Prom the Cleveland Herald and Gazette] 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the friends of Colonization, held at the Pi'esbyterian 
Church in the city of Cleveland, on the eighth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, Samuel Starkweather was appointed Chairman, 
and Sheldon Pease, Secretary. On motion, Dr. J. Weston and Messrs, 
T. M. and M. Keliey wet6 appointed a committee to draft a constitution, 
and report the names of officers of the Society^ and the committee having 
retired, submitted the following constitution, which was adopted : 

Art. I. This Society shall be called the Cuyahoga County Coloniza- 
tion Society, and shall he auxiliary to the American Colonization Society. 

Art. 2. The sole object of this Society shall be, by contributions and 
influence, to aid in the scheme of the parent Society for colonizing free 
people of color of the United States, upon the coast of Africa with their 
own consent. 

Art. 3. Any person wlio will subscribe this constitution, and pay 
annually any sum to its treasury, shall be a member. 

Art. 4. The officers of this tSociety shall be a President, twenty-five 
Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, and 
Treasurer, who together shall constitute a Board of Managers, any seven 
of whom shall constitute a quorum for business at a regularly called 
meeting of the Board, who shall be elected annually, at the regular meet- 
ings of the Society. 

Art. 5. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in the city of 
Cleveland, on the first Monday of September, the time of day and place 
of meeting being determined by the Board of Managers : special meetings 
of the Society may be held by adjournment or call of the President or 
Board. 

Art. 6. A member may at any time withdraw his subscription by 
notifying the Treasurer and paying his dues. 

Art. 7. Members of societies auxiliary to this, shall enjoy all the 
privileges of members of this Society, and upon forwarding a copy of 
their constitution to the Corresponding Secretary shall be recognized and 
allo^ved to vole in meetings of the same. 

Art. 8. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Society or 
Board — or in his absence, one of the Vice Presidents. 

Art. 9. The Recording Secretary shall make up an accurate account 
of the proceedings of the Society and of the' Board ; and the Correspond- 
ing Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the Society, and shall 
exhibit the samcj when required by the Board. 
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Art. 10. The Treasurer shall take charge of the funds of the Society, 
under such security as the Board may require, shall pay them out, on 
the order of the Board or Society, and shall make a statement at the 
annual meeting of the financial concerns of the Society, and shall report 
the state of the funds to the Bo^rd when required ; and the books of the 
Treasurer shall at all times be open to the inspection of the Board. 

Art. 11. The Board of Managers shall meet quarterly or oftener on 
the call of the President; they shall be allowed to adopt by-laws for 
their own government — to fill all vacancies occurring in their own body 
during the year — and to do al! other matters and things that they may 
judge necessary to promote the objects of the Society — and they shall 
make an annual report to the Society of their proceedings during the 
preceding year. 

Art. 12. The Society shall annually elect one or more delegates to 
attend the meeting of the parent Society at Washington city, and report 
thereto the state of the Society. 

Art. 13. This constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members at an annual meeting. 

The same committee who reported the foregoing constitution, also 
reported the following names of officers : 

President — Hon. Josiah Barber. 

Vice Presidents — Hon. J. W. Allen, R. Winslow, Esq. Hon. Reuben 
Wood, Hon. Nehemiah Allen, S. Starkweather, Charles Stetson, G. W. 
Stanley, T. M. Kelley, G. M. Giddings, D. Griffith, Harvey Rice, John 
W. Willey, John Blair, Henry B. Payne, Sheldon Pease, J. A. Harris, 
S. S. Handerson, L. Handerson, T. Ingraham, M. Kelley, Hon. F. 
Whittlesey, Rev. L. Tucker, D. H. Beardsley, Rev. J. H. Breck, Geo. 
B. Mervin. 

Corresponding Secretary — J. D. Weston. 

Recording Secretary — F. Randall. 

Treasurer — T. P. Handy. 
. And thereupon, it was on motion, 

Besolvedi That the foregoing persons be elected to the offices de- 
signated. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to meet to-morrow evening. 



At a meeting of the Cuyahoga County Colonization Society, held 
Saturday evening, in Trinity Church, the President in the Chair, assisted 
by Messrs. Rice and Handerson, Vice Presidenis, Rev. Mr. Pinney ad- 
dressed the Society on the influence of Colonization on the negro. 

On Sunday evening Rev. Mr. Pinney addressed the Society in the 
Baptist Churcli. 

F. RANDALL, Secretary. 



At a meeting of the Board of Managers, held at the American House, 
on Monday, the 11th of March, 1839, the President in the Chair, it was 

Resolved^ That the Secretary subscribe for two copies of the African 
Repository and the Liberia Herald, and deposit one of each in the o^ce 
of the Herald and Gazette, and Mr. James' Reading Room. 
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Mesolved, That the President be authorized to appoint delegates to 
the Colonization Convention, to be held at Pittsburgh on the 9th of 
April next. 

Mesolved, That the Hon. John W. Allen be requested to address this 
Society al the earliest convenience. 

Masolved, That the thanks of the Board be tendered to Mr. Finney 
for his instructive and interesting lectures on the subject of colonization. 

JResolved, That the Hon, Daniel Warren be appointed one of the 
Vice Presidents, in place of Mr. Breck, resigned. 

Mesolved, That the Eev. Mr. Pianey be elected an honorary life 
member of this Society. 

Mesolved, Thai the proceedings of our meetings be published in the 
Herald and Gazette. 

Adjourned till the 10th day of June next. 

F. RANDxiLL, Mecording Secretary. 



BURLINfJTON COUNTY COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

On tJ .e 5th instant a Society was formed in Burlington, ?T. J., called 
the Burlington City Colonization Society," at which Dr. Skinner, of 
Liberia, attended, and delivered an address. 

A Board of OfBcera and Managers was elected as follows : 

R't. rev. GEO. W. DOANE, Prest. 1 
REV. C. VAN RENSELLAER, V. PresL 
JOS. P. KING, Secretary, 
CHAS. KENSEY, Treasurer. 
CAPT. JNO. THOS. NEWTON, U. S. N. ^ of 
SAMUEL R. GUMMEN. 
W, R. ALLEN. 
JNO. ROBERTS. 
REV. JNO. S. PORTER. 



Board 



Manas: ers. 



MORRIS TOWNSHIP COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Secretary of the Morris Township Colonization Society, writes : 
Our Society was organized and placed upon an efficient basis February 
22, 1837, by the election of the necessary ofiicers for i'.s government. 
The constitution declares its object to be me emancipating and coloniz- 
ing the black population of the United States in Africa, to Christianise and 
civilise the same through the direct instrumentality of coloured emigrants 
from this country." " The principles upon wliich the Society base its 
operations, are peace: and temperance in aid of religion, and the prohibi- 
tion of the acquisition of territory, except by fair purchase from the 
native princes and proprietors of the soil," (fee. &c. We have now upon 
our list the names of 66 members, whose aggregregate contributions 
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amount to about 51 dollars annually. In September, followhig the esta- 
blishment of the Society, it became a subscriber for 10 copies of the 
*' Colonization Herald," then issued semi-monthly ; the amount — $10 — 
was forwarded, and the papers received. Besides this, the Treasurer has 
paid over to Mr. Daniel Moore, $30, which is about th.e amount of what 
we have done. You will perceive that the amount of our " available" 
is somewhat less than the amount of subscription for one year — The ba- 
lance, however, which is necessary to make up that, is now lying in the 
hands of the Treasurer, so that we have now, to be collected and used, 
about $50." 



MR. GURLEY IN OHIO. 

Xenia, Ohio, Feb. 13, 1839. 

To Judge Wilkeson, 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Avi. Colotiizjiiion Society. 

My Dear Sir ^ — It was one month on the 10th instant Khice I left 
Washington. Although I have written to the Committee several times, i t 
has occurred to me that it might not be useless to comprise in la brief 
general report, what has occurred, of interest to the cause, in this period, 
under my observation, the amounts that may be expected in the course of 
a short time, from the places I have visited, and to make some sugges- 
tions as to the measures to be adopted to secure more decided favor and 
efficient aid to the Society from the citizens of the West. 

At Wheeling, I addressed two public meetings, and found the commu- 
nity much interested in the scheme of Colonization. The meetings were 
held in the Methodist church, the clergy of all denominations gave their 
countenance to the cause, the Managers of the Auxiliary Society renewed 
their efforts, and by the generous exertions of a few friends a subscrip- 
tion of about $700 was obtained, which I hope will be paid on or before. 
the 4th of July. 

At Zanesvilie, in this state, I was permitted to address a united meeting 
of the several religious ddnominations on Sabbath evening, in the Baptist 
church, from which many were obliged to retire for want of room. 
Another large congregation, (including a few free coloured persons) 
assembled in the same place on Tuesday evening to hear further state- 
ments, and replies to inquiries concerning the scheme proposed by some 
coloured persons ; and at these two meetings collections were obtained, 
amounting (including some small sums afterwards added) to $98. The 
Rev. Mr. Culbertson, the able President and friend of the Zanesvilie 
Colonization Society, stated that these collections would not prevent the 
usual annual effort to raise funds on the Fourth of July, and I feel 
assured that some hundreds of dollars more may be expected from oar 
friends in Zanesvilie at that time. 

At Columbus, I addressed five meetings on the subject of African Colo- 
nization ; \\\e first a large meeting in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, many of the members of the Legislature being present, and 
when it was resolved to reorganize the State Society as Auxiliary to the 
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American Colonization Society ; the second^ of free coloured persons, 
who, though much prejudiced against the Colony of Liberia, appear now 
to regard it with interest, and to think of it as a home inviting their con- 
sideration ; the third,, a meeting of the Ladies' Society, which I trust 
will hereafter contribute about one hundred dollars a year to the Society ; 
the fourth^ a meeting of gentlemen, who revived and reorganized the 
Slate Society with bright ihopes and fair prospectjs of success ; and the 
fifths a public meeting to awaken additional interest in the object, and 
which was favoured with instructive and impressive remarks from the 
Rev, Dr. Hoge and from Dr. Drake of Cincinnati. The subscription 
commenced in Columbus exceeds $200, and will doubtless be raised in a 
few weeks to more than $500. I had the pleasure, on two occasions, of 
conferring with the Managers of the State Society, and to observe the 
zeal and energy with which they are engaging in their labours for the 
cause. 

At Granville, an interesting New England village of the West, I ad- 
dressed a crowded congregation, (on Sabbath evening a week) and left 
our friends of the Auxiliary Society there earnestly engaged in obtain- 
ing funds, which 1 think will not fall short of $100. 

On Monday evening I submitted the object and wants of the Society 
to an audience in the flourishing town of Newark, where a Society also 
exists, and where a subscription was commenced, which the President 
assured me would not fall short of one hundred dollars. 

On Tuesday I returned to Columbus, and on Wednesday went to 
Chillicothe, and in the evening addressed the friends of the Society, who 
resolved to adopt immediate measures to increase its resources. The 
wealth and liberality of this town afford reasons for expecting from it 
generous contributions. 

I spent the last Sabbath in Springfield, and attended a large meeting of 
different denominations in the Methodist church in the evening. On 
Monday 1 met several warm-hearted ladies, who have formerly contrilDUted 
to the cause, and who seem now disposed lo reorganize their Society and 
renew their efforts. On Monday evening the Colonization Society of 
Clark county v/as reorganized as Auxiliary to the State Society, a sub- 
scription opened, and measures adopted to obtain funds for the causCo 
One hundred dollars (I hope double that sum) may soon be expected from 
this beautiful and prosperous tov/n. 

The wealthy and generous town of Xenia, at which I arrived this 
morning, has been for several years distinguished for its contributions to 
the Colonization Society. A meeting is called for to-morrow evening. 

Should an able and active Agent be appointed by the State Society of 
Ohio, and visit and organize Auxiliary Associations in every county of 
the State, 1 have not a doubt that an annual income will be secured for 
the great object of the Society, of not less than ten thousand dollars. 

On leaving Xenia, I propose to visit Dayton, and lo be in Cincinnati 
on Thursday of next week. I have experienced so much hospitality and 
kindness, that I should find it impossible to express my gratitude (for 
want of space) but in general terms. 

With great respect, gentlemen, your ob't. serv*i. 

R. R. GURLEY. 
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PHiLADELPHIA, APRIL 15, 1839. 

It will be seen, by a perusal of the various reports and other docuinenis, in o\yr 
number for this month, that the ptedic-tioRS made at the beginning of the year of 
the success of Coionizalion principles and measures, are in course of rapid fulfil- 
ment. The true friendscof the black man now see that the host way to remove 
existing prejudices against his race, is to give him an opportunity of manifest- 
ing his capabilities for a successful prosecutio^t of ail the arts of civilized 
life, and for self-government. By no plan hitherto devised, certainly by no 
plan of practical adoption, can this be done so well as by Colonization, which so 
fai- from tending to promote prejudices against the coloured race, has a directly 
contrary bearing. Short is their rntuial, vision who cannot see a beneficial influ- 
ence on the destinies of that race iti this continent, by the establishment of re- 
publican communities of its people in Africa. We would ask Dr. Channing, 
and others, who chose to misrepresent the aim and effect of African Colonization, 
to study for a little the influence on the Eastern Hemisphere by the Colonization 
of the "Western, and they will soon learn, for from the tenor of their discourses 
they seem yet ignorant of, the fact, that the example of these United States — 
colonies, be it remem.bered, of Europe, has done more to elevate the people at 
large of that continent, and to lead them to a just appreciation of their rights, and 
their rulers to concede to them the exercise of those rights, than all the sug- 
gestions and reforms springing directly from within. History is clear and elo- 
quent in this matter, and if men are wilfully blind to its lessons, recent and 
forcible as they are, we cannot hope that they will be accessible to any process 
of reasoning, even though it partook of angelic origin. 



The Report of the Oneida County Colonization Society, shows that the 
Empire State is beginning to arouse herself to a course of action commensurate 
with her resources and the magnitude of the subject. ' 

This movement, taken in connection with the following resolve of the New 
York City Colonization Society, promises the most auspicious results: 

[From the New York Observer,] 

NEW YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

The following resolution has been adopted by the friends of African Coloniza- 
tion in this city. 

Whereas an official communication has been received from the Oneida County 
Colonization Society, and a request from the friends of Colonization in o*her 
parts of the State, suggesting the exprdiency of forming a Colonization society 
for the state of New York, therefore resolved that for the purpose of deliberating 
on this measure information be communicated to local societies and other friends 
of the enterprise in the different counties of the State, requesting them to send 
delegates to meet in convention in the city of New York on the 8th day of May 
next, at 1 o'clock, p.m., with power to organize such society if it be deejned ex- 
pedient, AlEX. PROUDFIT, Cor, Sec. 
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Acknowledgments of JReceipts to the ^2d .March, 1839, by the 
surer of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society. 

Dr. Hodge, . . . . $50 00 Bro't forward, 

N. London Croas Roads Pres. Rev. J. B, Pinney, Collections 

Church, . . . . 30 00 inWestcrnCounti.es, 
S. C. Subscription of $500— 

4th payment, _ . . .100 00 
Jesso Lazcar, Waynesburgh, , 5 00 



It 



5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 



Silas Coe, 
H. L. Pennock, 
Wm. Berryhill, 
G. Love, . . 
Amwell Bapt. Ch< Flemington, 

by Rev. E, Bartoletti, . 3 37 
Geni Davis, Cccord, N. H. . 5 00 
^ievMf Burgess, Dedhatn, Mas. 9 00 
Mrs. S. K. Ware, for Female 

Col. Soc, Pittsburgh, . M8 00 



Rebecca Parker, Ohio, 
Rev. Juo. Kell & wife, . 
Alex. Symington, . 
Florence Col. Soc. Wash'n Co. 
Female Juvenile Col. So. Phil. 
Rev. J. B. Pinney, Agent for 

the Western Counties, 
Miss Edmonds, Phila. . 
Mr. R. B. Davidson, 
J. Ksnwonhy, Brownsville, . 
Mr. Dringan, Treasurer Crofes 
Crftek Col. Soc. Wash'n Co. 
Mr. Zug, Collections, . 



Carried forward. 370 37 



Trca- 

370 37 

150 00 
10 00 
15 00 
50 00 
14 25 
5 00 

654 00 
25 00 

10 00 
50 00 

62 50 

11 00 



Total, §1427 13 



T. Beer 
M. Kimball 
Dr.Proudfit 
Richard Bernard 
Wm./iG. Hacker 
T. Brown 
Mr. Short 
A. Symington 
W. Campbell 
W. Burnett 
Miss A. Haynes 



lieceiptsfor the Herald from February. 

Mrs. Frost $2 00 

Rev. D. R. Junkin 2 00 
2 L Speed 2 00 

2 D. Binns 



$2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

10 

2 

2 
o 



Rev. Mr. McKinstry ^2 
J. Ken worth, Lib. Her. 2 



CI .m;^ 

O. 1 IIUS 



L. Breck 2 
Rev. C. Van Rensellaer 2 

Sundries 10 

I. Hinchley 4 

A. Burnet 2 

G. Rice 2 

Wm, Ashmead 2 



S. Straine 
J.Wallace 
A friend, Montgomery 

county 
Dr. Beatty 



,L A. Jacobs (h'T 



Smith, S. S. Barret, 
Dr. J. Todd, Dr. A. 
Russell, William C. 
CratchfifildO 10 
Rev. I. Hassinger, for 
I. Donaghy, P. Has- 
senger, C, Winter, 
M. Thompson, 1. 
Stiodgrass, William 
Griffin, 17 
Miss Edmonds 2 



2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
5 00 



S. Goodell 

C. S. Bureau 
J. Byers 
1. Lawrence 
B. Campbell 
Chase, Whetmore & 

Storrs 4 00 

Capt,.l.Barnet 3 00 
I. Branson 4 00 

B. Cresson, for sub- 
scribers in New- 
England 65 79 
Rev. J. Shields 2 50 
Mr. Scovill, Conn. 3 35 

D. Goheen 1 58 



Total, to 13 April, $203,22. 



S. COLWELL, Treasurer. 



[From tlio Athcntcum.] 
STATE OP EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA. 
. By M. St. Mine Gihardix. 

I entered Austria, fully persuaded that, as far as public instruclioii 
went, it was a country of ignorant darkness. It is, on the contrary, a 
country in which the system of popular instruction is most widely spreatl. 
Whence, then, comes the bad reputation of Austria in reference to tliis 
subject ? It is necessary to explain this in a few words, before entering 
on the details of the organization of its different schools. 
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That which constitutes the chief merit of the Austrian government, is 
its constant reference to consequences and results. It is an admirably 
ordered system, in which ea«h part is connected with, and corresponds 
to, every other ; a system in which all is harmony and regularity— in 
which there are neither inconsistencies nor opposition. It is a machine, 
whose parts, carefully adapted to each other, proceed with remarkable 
order and unity. The administration is, in all its details, organized ac- 
cording to the governing principle so that neither shock, disorder, nor 
embarrassment arises ; examine whr^t part you may in the administration, 
you will find everywhere the same principles — the same maxims. The 
chief aim of Austrian policy is pei^ce : it wishes the people to enjoy 
peace, to attain which it wishes them to enjoy happiness, it wishes to 
instruct them ; and that instruction yhoukl be such as teaches man to 
avail liimsclf of his power and the powers of nature-r-such as forms good 
artisans antl workmen, not such as rouses the mind, and awakens doubt, 
reason, or examination. Would you become a mechanic, a manufacturer, 
agriculturist, architect, you may find in Austria aii that is necessary fo? 
your object; schools, colleges, professors, laboratories, museums. But 
should you desire to become a man of letters — a public man— to reason 
and discuss — you must go elsewhere. The useful, rather than the beau- 
tiful — the practical, more than the theoretical — care of the body, more 
than of the mind, such is the fundamental maxim of Austrian government. 
Hence arises the nothingness of classic, and the prosperity of other stu- 
dies — the pitiful obscurity pf the university of Vienna, and the merited 
renown of its Polytechnic Institution. In Austria, men of learning, or 
rather letters, themselves are discountenanced. When the Emperor 
Francis, ten years ago, told the professors of. Lay bach that he disliked 
learned men, it was not science, but litei'ature and letters that-he repro- 
bated. Thus explained, the phrase may stiil appear absurd, but it is no 
longer a blasphemy against all civilizatiJn. The Emperor Francis pre- 
ferred science to letters — those studieis which have for their object a 
trade or calling, to studies called liberal, which ornament and enlarge the 
mind. He was a partizan of useful, an adversary of classical, education. 
This is the true import of his speech to the professors. 

The Austrian government endeavours: to solve two great problems : it 
desires the happiness of the subject, but does not wish that he should 
ever aspire to those free and lofty thoughts which impart happiness and 
tranquillity. It desires the education of the people, but does not wish 
their minds to be so emboldanisd by development as to lead them to 
examine existing political institutions. Hitherto, it seems to have suc- 
ceeded. Its iidiabitants are rich, comvnerce flourishes, agriculture pros* 
pers ; there is much wealth — much happiness even, if you be not too 
curious and refined in your speculations as to what this latter consists in. 
• Thanks to his quiet temperament, the Austrian becomes rich, without 
becoming either haughty or disorderly. There is but little pride in Aup- 
iria — those of the middle class acquire wealth without desiring to rival 
the nobility. Instruction and science are common, but the public, mind 
is turned to the acquisition and practice of the useful arts. The people 
are instructed, an*^ knowledge spreads, but they never think of inquiring 
the reason of established things. There is ease without assumption, edu- 
cation without any desire of discussion or inquiry. Never before have 
wealth and intelligence— the two great powers of the social state—been 
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regulated and managed with more art and skill, — never have their advan- 
tages been more (idrqitly separated from their abuses. To this system 
there is but one objection — how long will it. endure ? la not that which 
she now enjoys the golden age of Austria ? Has not everything reached 
the utmost maturity ? Has not this system of administration, full of the 
spirit of Joseph 11., given e^^uality to all, without being in the least libe- 
ral ? this wealth of the people, without tumult and without desire of 
liberty — this system of instruction, without desire of inquiry — all that 
agree and combine thus happily together — have they not reached their 
most perfect development 1 

It is easy to see, after what has been said, tiiat Austria is, in a manner, 
the country of that intermediate instruction which prepares men for prac- 
tical, and useful professions in society. But before we touch upon the 
intermediate instruction, let us say a few words of the primary, and see 
how it is organized. 

Primary insirucuon U, from its nature, general. It applies to every 
one. But in proportion as it is raised, it ought also, according to Aus- 
trian principles, to become special, in ordei to avoid the danger of 
becoming vague and superficial. This progressive transformation from 
primary and general to special instruction, is what we would particularly 
notice. 

Asylums. — Tiie education of the people ought to commence in these. 
There are some in Austria, but they have not been long established: 
those of Vienna only date from 1831. 

Public Schools.-— The asylums retain children until the age of five 
years. At this age, they enter a school, and remain there until the end 
of their twelfth year. Parents are obliged to r<end their eiiildren to them. 
The law, in this respect, enters minutely into all details, that no one 
may be able to free himself from tiie obligation. There is, in every 
parish, a list of all the children, and this list is compared with the registry 
of births. - A child who completes his fifth year in the midst of the scholar 
year, and who only enters the school at the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year, can only leave it after he has passed his twelfth year. It 
is forbidden to take into service any labourer or servant who does not 
show a certificate from the cure of the parish in which he went to school, 
stating that he had done so, had been instructed in religion, and gone 
through the prescribed examination. Here we see the precautions taken 
by the law to enforce the obligation of sending children to school. There 
is a still more remarkable article relative to children who work in manu- 
factories. Every one is aware of the complaints raised in England con- 
cerning the unhappy fate of these children, and how much philanthropy 
has been shocked by their sufferings. In Austria, law has effected what 
philanthropy desired. With regard to children who work in manufacto- 
ries, it is necessary to guard against their growing up in ignorance, and 
also that, such manufactories should not want the number of hands neces- 
sary, or the poor be deprived of their livelihood. It is therefore enjoined 
to send children to evening schools, whether on Sunday or holidays, 
where they receive instruction from the clergyman and master, at the 
expense of their employer and parents. It is, above all, forbidden to take 
a child into employment before the age of eight years. Every year, the 
clergyman of the parish sends in a report to the inspector of the schools 
of t,he district, on the state of the education of these children. The 
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inspector sends it to a magistrate of the assembly, who consults a physi- 
cian on it, and then sends it, wilK his own observations, to the governor 
of the province. 

The " ManuaP* of the schools lays down with preciseness what is to 
be learned and taught in the elementary schools. Here, we perceive the 
Austrian spirit, which does not attempt concealment of its designs or 
intentions. 

in the elementary schools, the children are divided into two classes. 
In the first, they are taught catechism, alphabet, spelling, reading of 
printed and written characters, writing, and ciphering : this class continues 
for two years. In the second, they learn to write and read, religious 
instruction is given; they are taught to write from dictation, to cipher, 
and compose. This is alL Then come rules and regulations for the 
teachers. Further on, amongst advice as to the intellectual direction 
of children, these words are found : — " It is not necessary to give them 
other ideas than those which belong to men of their class in life, or to 
awaken in their minds other opinions than those fit for their rank. 
Above all, they should be accustomed to obey and respect authority, and 
respect should form the motive of their obedience : example, in this case, 
will be the best lesson. The books used in the schools should contain 
examples likely to affect their minds, but the master must attend to its 
development. Priests are, above all, charged with this, for to the clergy 
belongs the forming of the people's morals." 

. Thus, we see the aim of the Austrian government is not to impede the 
development of the mind of the people, but to direct and lead it. .This 
toleration of knowledge, provided it be directed as it wishes, shows itself 
even in the instruction given to masters. " Memory (says the * Manuul 
of Schools') is the chief faculty of children ; it is, then, especially requi- 
site to form the memory which is to be made use of, yet let us not forget 
that memory is not the only thing to be attended to, but thai it is also 
necessary to be careful of the instruction of the mind and heart."^ — Austria 
seems to remember, more than any other state, the~ influence which the 
ancients believed education to have on society; and she has formed her 
schools with the intent that the subject should be formed,' during child- 
hood, such as she wishes him to be and remain through life. To blame 
this arrangement, is to blame the government, for the spirit in each is 
the same. Education and policy are not here, as in other states, at vaii- 
ance. In Austria, whether it be good or bad, everything harmonizes. 

Primary Superior Schools. — These schools succeed the elementaiy, 
and are of two kinds — those for three classes, and those for four. The 
elementary schools form the two first classes of the superior schoolsj 
which form, in this way, but a third and fourth class. The elementary 
•and supt;rior schools are not dllferent establishments, but different degrees 
in the same establishment. The subjects for instruction in the superior 
school are religion, (comprising the history of the Bible and the Gospe!«,) 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, German graraniar, exefcisea in 
composition ; and, for such children as are afterwards to enter the 
'* Gymnasium," reading and writing of Latin. This third class completes 
the system of elementary instruction. With the fourth class commences 
the intermediate instruction, which is on another system. In every de- 
partment there are schools such as the above, consisting of four classes. 

3^* - , 
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In the fourth class, pupils are prepared for the trade they are to follow, 
and remain in this class two years. The objects of instruction are reli- 
gion, the higher branches of arithmetic, exercises in composition, geome- 
trvi mechanics, architecture, natural history, geography, physics, drawing 
of flowers, orn«iments, machines, and plans. Such are the dilFerent sub- 
jects of instruction in the primary schools ; and they are worthy of 
notice, as displaying that desire for practical utility which characterizes 
the public instruction of the Austrians. Instruction in religion is to be 
conformable to, and regulated by, the catechism, which the pupil is re- 
quired to commit to memory. In reading and writing, a moderate profi- 
ciency suflices. In teaching grammar, it is forbidden to enter into 
philosophical definitions of the different parts of speech. In the third 
and fourtli classes of the primary schools, nothing is to be taught which 
has not some connexion with that already learnt. It is necessary only to 
give the understanding more liberty, and then leave it to develop itself; 
awd, as the mania for universal knowledge is nowhere more useless than 
its ordinary life, w^here good sense is the most especial requisite, the 
teachers are to guard against instilling this dangerous mania : they are to 
exercise the memory of their pupils, and to accustom them to judge of 
things properly. The elementary and primary schools of three and 
four classes form, under the name of German schools, what is called 
popular instruction in Austria. Popular instruction is obligatory— the 
intermediate and higher branches are not. 

Practical Schools. — That which distinguishes these schools from the 
superior, is not. merely their giving a nwe special education, but that 
they are not obligatory. On leaving the fourth class of the primary supe- 
rior school, the young man may, at the discretion of his relatives, enter 
the gymnasium, if he wishes to receive a polite education, or the practical 
school, or he may embrace at once some profession. If he is capable 
and willing to become a man of letters, the gymnasium is open to him ; 
if he wish to become a merchant, he may enter practical school ; and 
if he wishes to advance still further, there are the institutes of Prague 
and Vienna; but no advancement from one school to another is permitted, 
before it is ascertained, by the strictest examination, that the pupil be fit 
for such change. The object of these examinations is, to prevent the 
children from advancing to the study of new matters, before they 
thoroughly comprehend the subordinate branche.s which precede and 
support them. It is in this way only that true and solid instruction 
can be carried on. 

This system is, then, far from discountenancing talent : it gives force 
to the mind, and is for the advantage of both the pupil and society^ At 
each step everything is calculated to prevent the growth of " demi- 
savants.'*'' Nor is ignorance in religious matters allowed. Thus, m 
those examinations which precede advancement from one school to 
another, religion forms the first and most important part. If the clergy- 
man find the pupil not so advanced in religious as in other branches of 
learning, he may refuse him the certificate necessary for his admittance 
into a superior class. 

Such is, in a few words, the system of the " ecoles usuelles" (Real- 
sehulen) in Austria. These schools, without being obligatory, arc linked 
to the superior schools, and these, in their turn, to the Polytechnic Insti- 
tutions, of which there are two celebrated — namely, those of Prague and 
Vienna, the latier of which has in Germany a high reputation. 
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[From the Farmers' Cabinet.] 
THE DAIRY. 

Oir THE MAXAGEMEiyT OF THE HAIRY, PAR'ncULAntT WITH aESPECT TO THE MAKISO 

AKD COniKO OF BtTTTEH. 

By Dr. James Anderson. 

When a dairy is established, the undertaiier may sometimes think it 
his interest to obtain the greatest possible quantity of produce, some- 
times it may be more beneficial for him to have it of_the^ne«/ qualUy, 
and at other times it may be necessary to have both these objects in view, 
the one or the other in a greater or less proportion ; it is therefore of im- 
portance he should know how he may accomplish the one or the other of 
these purposes, in the easiest and most direct manner. 

To be able to convert his milk to the highest possible profit in every 
case, he ought to be fully acquainted with every circumstance respecting 
the manufacture, both of butter and of cheese ; as it may in some cases 
happen that a certain portion of that milk may be more advantageously 
converted into butter than into cheese, while another portion of it would 
return more profit if made into cheese. It is not, however, intended in 
the present essay to enter into this wide discussion. Here^ it is only 
proposed to treat of the manufacture of butter, leaving the subject of 
cheese-making to some other person to treat of, who is more conversant 
in that department than the author of this essay. 

The first thing to be adverted to in an undertaking of this nature is, to 
choose cows of a proper sort. Among this class of animals, it is found 
by experience, that some kinds give milk of a much thicker consistjence, 
and richer quality than others; nor is this richness of necessjjarily 
connected with the .smallness of the quantity ^ yielded by cows of Rearly 
an equal size ; it tlierefore behoves the owner of a dairy to be particu- 
larly attentive to this circumstance. In judging of the value of a, cow, it 
ought rather to be the quantity and the quality of the cre«m proiduced 
from the milk of a cow ia a given time, tlian the quantity of thei milk 
itself. This is a circumstance that will be shown in the future to be of * 
more importance than is generally irasgined. The small cows of lihe Al- 
derney breed afford the richest milk hitherto known; but individual cows 
in every couniry may be found, by a careful selection, that affbrd much 
thicker milk than others ; these, therefore, ought to be searched for with 
care, and their breed reared with attention, as being peculiarly valuable. 

Few persons who have had any experience at all in the dairy way can 
be ignorant, however, that in comparing the milk of two cows, to judge 
of their respective qualities, particular attention must be paid to the time 
that has elapsed since their calving; for the milk of the same cqw is 
always thinner soon after calving, than it is aflerv/ards ; as it gradually 
becomes thicker, though generally less in quantity, in proportion to the 
time the cow has calved. The colour of the milk, however, soon after 
• calving, is richer than it afterwards becomes ; but this, especially for the 
first two weeks, is a faulty colour that ought not to be coveted. 

To make the cows give abundance of milk, and of good quality^ they 
must at all times have plenty of food. Grass is the best food yet known 
for this purpose, and that kind of grass which springs up spontaneoaBly, 
on rich dry soils, is the best of all.* If the temperature of the climate be 

•So littfe attention has hitherto been bestowed on this subject, that I do not know of 
any regular set of experiments that have ever yet been aade with a view to ascertain 
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sucb as to permit the cows to graze at ease throughout the day, they 
should be suffered to range on such pastures at freedom ; but if the cows 
are so much incommoded by the heat as to be prevented from eating 
through the day, they ought in that case to be taken into the cool shades 
for protection, where, after allowing them a proper time to ruminate, they 
should be supplied with abundance of green food fresh cut for the pur- 
pose, and given to them by hand, frequently, in small quantities, fresh and 
clean, so as to induce them to eat it with pleasure.* When the heat of 
the day is over, and they can remain abroad witb ease, they may be again 
turned into the pasture, where they should be allowed to range with free- 
dom, ail night, during the mild weather of summer. 

Cows, if abundantly fed, should be milked three times a day, during 
the whole of the summer season ;t in the morning early, at noon, and in 
the evening, just before night-fall. Iii the choice of persons for milking 
the cows, great caution should be employed ; for if that operation be not 
carefully and properly performed-, not only the quantity of the produce of 
iK^ dairy will be greatly diminished, but its quality also will be very much 
debased ; for if all the milk be not thoroughly dravirn from a cow when 
she is milked, that portion of milk which is left in the udder seems to be 
gradually absorbed into the system, and nature generates no more than to 
supply the waste of what has been taken away. If tliis lessened quantity 
be not again thoroughly drawn off, it occasions a yet farther diminution 
of the quantity of milk generated ; and so on it may be made to proceed 
in perpetual progression from little to less, till none at all is produced. In 
short, this is the practice in all cases followed, when it is meant to allow 
a cow's milk to dry up entirely without doing her hurt. In this manner, 

the effects of any of the natural grasses that spontaneously spring up in abundance on 
our fields, cither on the quantity or the quality of the milk of cows, and few that have 
been attempted, even with regard to those plants that have been cultivated by art as 
green forage for them ; though it be well known that some particular iiinda of plants 
strongly affect the taste, and alter the quality of particular products of milk. It it) in- 
deed, in all cases, confidently asserted, that old pastures alone can ever be made to 
afford rich butter or cheese. This, however, I know from my own repeated experience 
to be a popular error, as I have frequently seen much richer butter made by one person 
from cows that were fed in the house chiefly with cut clover and rye-grass, than that 
which was made by others, where the cows were fed on very rich old pastures. Man- 
kind are in general disposed to throw the blame of every failure upon some circum- 
stance that does not reflect on themselves as bad managers. Hpnce it is that the grass 
of d farm is often blamed for the want of richness of the butter produced upon it ; 
when, if the circumstances were fully investigated, it would be found to be occasioned 
by the unskilfulnestj of the dai»7-maid, or the want of attention in the choice of 
prope.' cows. 

*fn very warm climates, where the heat is extremely oppressive to cows, and the 
flies are exceedingly troublesome, sheds open on one side, the roof being cnly BU^>port- 
ed there by pillars, would not afford them such effectual shelter as they w"juld require. 
In these cases, the «heds should be walled ujj on both sides, and be left optJji only, at 
the two ends, which, if properly placed, would produce a continued stream of air 
throughout the whole building, that would prove highly salutary to the cattle. 

•j-If cows be milked only twice in the day, [24 hours] while they have abundance of 
succulent food, they will yield a much smaller quantity of milk in the same time, than 
if they be milked three times. Some attentive observers I have met with, think a cow 
in these circumstances will give nearly as much at each time, if milked three times, as 
if she were milked only twice. This fact, however, has not, that I know of, been 
ascertained by experiment. There can be no doubt but thejr give more, how much, is 
not ascertained ; nor whether it would be advantageous in any case to milk them four 
times, or oftcncr ; or what effect frequent milking produces on the gnalicy of the milk. 
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therefore, the t>rofits of a dairy might be wonderfully diminished ; so that 
it much behoves the owner of it to be extremely attentive to this eircam- 
stance, if he wishes to avoid ruin» It ought to be a rule without an ex- 
ception, never to allow this important department, to be entrusted, without 
control, to the management of hired servants.' Its importance will be 
still more manifest from what follows : 

III the management of a dairy, the following peculiarities respecting 
milk ought to be vei'y particularly adverted to; some of them are, no 
doubts known in part to attentive housewives, but they never yet, I have 
reason to believe, have been adverted to as their importance deserves ; and 
by many have never been thought of at all. I put them down in the form 
of aphorisms, that they may be the more adverted to, and the easier 
retained. 

APHORISM I. 

Of the milk that is drawn from any cow at one time,.that»hiek'Cuii5e"s off at first 
is always thinner and of a much worise quality, than that which comes afterwards, 
and the richness goes on continually increasing to the very last drop that c£in be 
drawn from the udder at that time. . ; 

Few nersons are ignorant, that milk which is taken from the cow 
last of all, at milking, which in this country is called stroakings, is richer 
than the rest of the milk— but fewer still ate aware of the greatness of the 
disproportion between the quality of the first and the last drawn milk 
from the same cow at one milking. The following facts respecting this 
circumstance were ascertained by me many years ago, and have been 
confirmed by many subsequent experiments and observations. 

Having taken several large tea-cups, exactly of the same size and shape, 
one of these tea-cups was filled at ihe beginning of the cow milking, and 
the others at regular intervals till the last, v/hich was filled wfth the dregs 
of the stroakings. These were each weighed, the weight of each cup 
being settled, so as to ascertain that the quantity of milk in each was pre- 
cisely the same ; and from a great number of experiments, frequently re- 
peated, with many difTerent cows, |,he result was in all cases thus : 

I. The quantity of cream obtained from the first drawn cup was, i/i 
every case, much smaller than from that which was last drawn ; and those 
between afforded less or more, as they were nearer the beginning or the 
end. It is unnecessary here to specify these intermediate proportions ; 
but it is proper that the reader should be informed, that the quantity of 
cream obtained from the last drawn cup, from some cows, exceeded that 
iVom the first, in the proportion of sixteen to one. In other cows, how- 
ever, and in particular circumstances, the disproportion was not quite so 
great ; but in no case did I find it fall short of the rate of eight to one. ; 
Probably, upon an average of a great many cows, it might be found to 
run at ten or twelve to one. 

*Cows should always be treated with great gentleness, and soothed by mild ut'Jge, 
especially when young and ticklish, or when the paps arc tender ; in which last (iuse, 
the udder ought to be fomented with warm water before milking, and touched with the 
greatest tenderness, otherwise the cow will bo in danger of contracting bad habits, be- 
coming stubborn and unruly, and retaining her milk ever after. A cow never lets down 
her milk pleasantly to the person she dreads or dislikes. The udder and papa should 
always be washed with clean water before milking ; but care should be taken that none 
of that water be admitted into the milking pail. 
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3. The difference in the quaUly of the cream, however, obtained from 
these two cups, was much greater than the difierence in the quantity. 
In the first cup the cream was a thin tough film, thinner and perhaps 
whiter than the paper on which I write ; in the last, the cream was of a 
thick butyrous consistence, and of a glowing richness of eolour, that no 
other kind of cream is ever found to possess. 

3. The difference in the quality of the milk that remained after the 
cream was separated, was perhaps still greater than either in respect to 
the quantity or the quality of the cream. The milk in the first cup was 
a thin bluish liquid, like as if a very large proportion of water had been 
mixed with ordinary miik ; tliat in the last cup was of a thick consistence 
and yellow colour, more resembling cream than milk, both in taste and 
appearance. 

From this important experiment it appears, that the person who, by 
bad milking of his cows, loses but half a i)int of ius milk, loses, in fact, 
about as much cream as would be afforded by six or eight pints at the be- 
ginning, and loses besides that part of the cream which alone can give 
richness and 'high flavour to his butter. Many oilier uspful corollaries 
may be drawn from it, which I do not at present slop to enumerate. 
Some of them will occur in the sequel. 

« 

APHORISM II. 

If milk bo put up in a dish and allowed to stand till it throws up cream, that portion of 
cream which riaes first to the surface is richer in quality, and greater in quantity, than 
what rises in a second equal portion of time ; and the cream that ri&es in the second 
interval of time is greater in quantity and richer in quality than that which rises in 
a third equal space of time ; and that of the third th:^n the fourth* and so on, the 
cream that rises decreases in quantity, and declines in quality continually as long as 
mj rises to the surface. 

My experiments not having been in this case made with so much accu- 
racy as in the former, I have not been enabled to ascertain the differenr:e 
in the proportion that takes place in equal portions of lime ; but they have 
been so often repeated as not to leave any room to doubt the fact ; and it 
will be allowed to be a fact of no small importance in the management of 
the dairy. It is not certain, however, but that a greater quantity of cream 
may, upon the whole, be obtained from the milk by taking it away at dif- 
ferent times, but the process is so troublesome as not to be counter- 
balanced by the increased quantity obtained, if indeed an additional 
quantity be thus obtained, which is not as yet fully certain. 

APHORISM III. 

Thick milk always throws up a smaller proportion of the cream it actually contains to 
the surface, than milk that is thinner, but that cream is of a richer quality ; and if 
water be added to that thick milk it wilt afford a considerably greater quantity of 
cream than it would have done if allowed to remain pure : but its quality is at the 
same time greatly debased. 

This is a fact that every person attentive to a dairy must have remarked ; 
but I have never heard of any experiment that could ascertain either the 
precise amount of the increased quantity of cream that might thus be 
obtained, or of the ratio in the decrease of its quality ; but it ascertains 
the effects at least of mixing water with the milk in a dairy ; and the 
knowledge of this fact will enable attentive persons to follow that prac- 
tice which they think will best promote their own interest. 
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APII0ElS3i IV. 

Milk which is put into a bucket or other proper vessel, and carried in it to any consider- 
able distance, so as to be much agitated and in part cooled before it be put into the 
inilk-pans to settle for cream, never throvps up so much nor so rich cream^ as if the 
same milk had been put into the milk-pans directly after it was milked. 

In this case it is believed the loss of cream will be nearly in proportion 
to the time that has elapsed, and thn agitation it has sustained after being 
drawn from the cow. But I am not as yet in possession of any experi- 
ments that sufficiently ascertain how much is to be ascribed to the time, 
and the agitation, taken separately™ On every branch of agriculture, wo 
find experiments wanting at each step we advance in our inquiries. The 
labours of no one man can complete the wholes but it is the duty of every 
inquirer to point out as he goes along where they are wanted. 



The worthy man of whose history a few anecdotes are given below, is said to 
be still alive, in one of the South Eastern Counties in Virginia. He was kid- 
napped in Africa at the a^e of seven years. The account from which the sub- 
joined is copied, was published in the Richmond Watchman. 

THE VIRGINIA NEGRO PREACHER. 

A very striking characteristic of the African Preacher is, solicitude for the pre- 
valence of pure and undefiled religion. No one, who made the attempt, ever 
failed to interest him deeply on the subject of missions. I have seen the tear roll 
down his dark and furrowed face, as he listened to some thrilling statement 
respecting the spread of the gospel among the heathen. I doubt whether any 
man ever prayed with more fervor than he, 'Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.* 

On one occasion, after listening with profound attention and doep emotion, to a 
statement of a discouraging character respecting the state of religion in a neigh- 
bouring county, he said, "There seems to be great coldness anddeadness on the 
subject of religion every where. The fire has; almost gone out, and* nothing is 
left but a few smoking chumps^ ly^^g (ibottt in places.'*'' How striking is the idea 
of one's having just religion enough '■^ io smoke " but not to burn/ No light — 
no heat — only a little smoke! Why may not the figure be extended, and the 
whole church of God, in this latter day, considered as a once beautiful city, now 
reduced to a heap of mouldering ruins. 

Speaking of the causes of a low state of religion, he said, " Christians don't 
love cne another enough. They don't keep close enough together. They are too 
much like fire coals scattered about over a large hearth. Coais in thai condition, 
you know, soon die out. Only gather them together, and they at once become 
bright and warm agairt. So it is with Christians. They must be often together, 
in the church, and at the prayer meeting, and they must help one another." 

His attention has repeatedly been called to the plan of colonizing the 
free blacks on the coast of Africa. He always says promptly, that it will never 
answer, unless the natives are properly guarded and restrained. Young as he 
was when taken away from that country, he seemed to have formed a correct 
opinion of the African in general. Comparing their superstitious practices and 
degraded condition with the inestimable privileges enjcyed under the Chri>;tian 
system, he has often been heard devoutly to thank God, that he had been brought 
to America. " For," he would say, " coming to the white man's country as. a 
slave, was the means of making me free in Christ Jesus." He often speaks, 
with tears, of having seen his parents prostrate themselves before the rising sun, 
and adore him as their god. He distinctly recollects being forced by violence 
to participate in these idolatries. And many a time, as he would refer to these 
sad and sokrowful scenes, have I seen his whole frame agitated with emotion. 
And then he would ordinarily pay, " If 1 were only young enough, I should 
rejoice to go back to Africa, and preach the gospel to my benighted countrymen ; 
J)ut;" he would add, "it would be a great trial to have to live where there are 
no white people." 
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Perhaps no Christian grace shone more brightly in his character than humili" 
ty. His dwelling is a rode, uncomfortable log cabin — his apparel of the plain- 
est, and even coarsest materials— and yet no one ever heard a murm»,ir of com- 
plaint from his lips. Like the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, his gratitude for 
what he has, precludes all anxiety for what he has not. The tones of his voice, 
the expression of his countenance, together wiUi eveiy word and every action, 
proclaimed, that in true lowliness of mind, he. esteemed others better than 
himself. 

His life has been one of no little toil and suffering. Perhaps the most im- 
priident step he ever took, was in marry ing a woman, who was in no proper sense 
a help meet for him. Without religion — without any sort of mental culture 
— incumbered with a large family of children, and surrounded by an extensive 
circle of other relatives, she only served to burden him with a multitude of 
domestic cares, sufficient to have crushed the spirit of any ordinary man. These 
people were profligate ard idle ; he industrious and economical. They hung 
around and imposed upon him most shamefully. Often would they filch from 
him the products of the labour of his own hands, and then add insult to injury, 
by the grossest personal unkindness, and even cruelty^ But all this only served 
to give additional brightness and beauty to his piety. Pure gold only shines 
the more on being rubbed. So also with pure and undefiled religion. His 
thoughts, his affeciions, his aims, were all lifted so far above the din'of domes- 
tic strife, that it seldom or never disturbed his equanimity, even for a moment. 
The dreariness of his home on earth, only served to make him sigh more deeply 
for that " house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 

Alluding, on one occasion, to these trials, he «aid, " I am such a hard headed,, 
disobedient child, ihat I need a whipping every day." 

Atone time a woman gave him a long account of a remarkable dream she had 
had, and desired his opinion on the subject. To this he replied, " The Scriptures 
do tell us something about dreams, but nowhere, that I remember, of any one 
converted by a dream, on converted when he was asleep. I can understand peo- 
ple a great deal better, when they tell me of what they say and do when they are 
awake — and when they talk about a work of grace in their hearts." 

There lived in his immediate vicinity, a respectable man, who had become 
interested on the subject of religion, and who had begun with some earnestness 
to search the Scriptures. He had read but a few chapters when he became 
greatly perplexed with some of those passages, which an inspired apostle has 
declared to be " hard to be understood." In this state of mind, he repaired to 
our preacher for instruction ancl help, and found him at noon, on a a sultry day 
in summer, laboriously engaged hoeing bis corn. As the man approacLe-d, the 
preacher, with patriarchal simplicity, leaned upon the handle of his hoe, and lis- 
tened to his story. " Uncle Jack," said he, " I have discovered lately that I am 
a great sinner, and I have commenced reading the Bible, that I may learn what I 
must do to be saved. But I have met with a passage hercj (holding up his Bible) 
which I know not what to do with. It is this, " God will have mercy upon whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will, he hardeneth." ""What does this 
mean A short pause intervened, and the old African replied as follows : " Mas- 
ter, if I have been rightly informed, it has not been more than a day or two since 
you began to read the Bible ; and if I remember rightly, that passage you have 
mentioned, is aicay yonder in Romans. Long before you get to that, at the very be- 
ginning of the Gospel, it is said, » Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.' 
Now, have you done with that 1 The truth is, you rezii entirely too fast. You must 
begin agaiui and take things as God has been pleased to place them. When you 
have done all that you are told to do in Matthew, come, and we'll talk about 
Romans." Having thus answered, the old preacher resumed his work, and left 
" the man to his reflections. Who does not admire the simplicity and good sense 
which characterized this reply 1 Could the most learned Polemic more effectu- 
ally have met and disposed of such a diflicalty 1 The gentleman particularly 
interested in this incident, gave me an account of it with his own lips. He still 
lives, and will in all probability see this statement of it. Most readily will he 
testify to its strict accuracy, and most joyfully will he now say, as he said to me 
then, " It convinced me most fully of the mistake into which I had fallen. I 
took the old man's advice, I soon saw its propriety and wisdom, and hope to bless 
God forever, for sending me to him." 



